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HEREVER you buy 
Baby Ruth you are 
guaranteed a candy whose 
freshness is unmistakable. 
Freshness—savory with the 
mingled flavors of nature’s tastiest 
and most recently harvested delica- 
cies. Freshness-—swiftly captured and pro- 
tected by the most modern methods known 
to the confectioners’ art. 

A guarantee like this has never before 
been possible because no one candy has 
ever before enjoyed such tremendous 
nation-wide popularity, nor been sold in so 










Look for these Baby Ruth Racks 
—everywhere— 

Every Baby Ruth purchased from 

them is sold with this unprecedented 

guarantee of absolute freshness. 








many millions every day 
4d so rapidly as Baby Ruth. 





daily sales make it possible 
to sell such a dollar-a-pound 
quality candy for 5c, and to guar- 
anteeits absolute freshness everywhere. 
These inviting ‘*Help Yourself’? Baby Ruth 
Racks on over a million counters are your 
positive assurance of getting this freshest, 
purest and most delightful candy at all 
times. Always buy from one of them. 
Treat yourself to guaranteed fresh Baby 


Ruth today. 5c does it. 
© 1928, C.C 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 2 


How can I CSCapc 


this modern plague of gum disorders ? 


Questions: 

by You 
Answers: 

by the Dentists 


YOU: ‘This morning when I 
brushed my teeth, my gums felt 
tender and bled a little. Do you 
suppose I could have pyorrhea?”’ 


DENTISTS: “Probably not. The 
chances are it’s nothing more serious 
than a soft and tender spot somewhere 
on your gums.” 


YOU: ‘But what could be the cause?’’ 


DENTISTS: ‘‘Lack of exercise, more 
than likely. In this day of soft foods 
your gums grow weak and flabby be- 
cause they have no vigorous chewing 
to do.” 


YOU: ‘‘But I can’t change the household 
arrangements about meals.’’ 


DENTISTS: ‘‘No need to. Simply mas- 
sage your gums twice a day at the time 
you brush your teeth. Use your brush 
or your fingers, whichever is more 
comfortable.” 


YOU: “What good does that do?”’ 
DENTISTS: “It stimulates the flow of 

































blood through the gum walls. It builds 
up and tones the tiny cells. It makes 
your gums firm and healthy.”’ 


YOU: ‘‘Sounds sensible.’ 


DENTISTS: “‘It is. And if you want to 
get better results, use Ipana Tooth 
Paste for the massage as well as for the 
regular cleaning of your teeth. Brush 
both your gums and teeth with it, thor- 
oughly, twice a day. If you do this con- 
scientiously, you'll see an improvement 
within a month. Your gums will be 
firmer in texture, pinker and healthier 


in color.” 
7 7 7 


An imaginary dialogue, you say? Yes 
—in form, perhaps, but not in sub- 
stance. For Ipana’s amazing growth 
rests upon its professional support — 
the clearest proof that thousands of 
dentists are daily speaking to their 
patients in the vein of this conversation. 


Ask your own dentist about 
Ipana. Let him point out the 
benefits of its marvelous clean- 
ing power, the refreshing sense 
of health it brings to the 
whole mouth. And, most im- 


i: / if ) 7” portant, let him tell you why 
————" he sees it as a weapon in the fight 


ed 


against gum troubles. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimulat- 
ing antiseptic and hemostatic long used 
by the profession. Its presence gives 
Ipana the power to tone and invigorate 
weakened gums—to build them back 
to sound and sturdy health. 


Ipana deserves a full month’s trial 
The coupon offers you a ten-day sample, 
gladly sent. But the full-size-tube await- 
ing you at the nearest drug store makes 
the better test. For it contains 100 
brushings, more than enough for a 


‘month. So get a tube today and let 


Ipana start tonight on its good work 
for your teeth and gums. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. I-19 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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now it’s on the screen—with 
talking, singing and sound! 


¢ Thrill to the mag- 
nificent voice of Jean « 
Hersholt! @ Hear 
Nancy Carroll as she 












sings, while Charles 
Rogers accompanies 


her on the piano! 











And watch for! 


°° INTERFERENCE” 
The first QUALITY All-Talking 
Picture 
€ 
Emil Jannings in 
*“SINS OF THE FATHERS” 
r 
**THE CANARY MURDER 
CAsE”’ 
With Sound and Dialog 
© 
**THE CASE OF LENA 
SMITH” 
Starring Esther Ralston 
€ 
Richard Dix in 
** REDSKIN” 
Sound and Technicolor 


> 
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As We Go 
to PRESS 


AURITZ STILLER, director and 
discoverer of Greta Garbo, died sud- 
denly in Stockholm. Miss Garbo 


was prostrated by the news and work on 
her new picture has been held up. 


war BYRON, the young English 
actor, and Carolyn Bishop have 
announced their engagement. Miss Bishop, 
a cousin of Frances Marion, was once re- 
ported engaged to Gene Tunney. 


| ated has just been loaned to Gloria 
Swanson for “King Kelly.’’ Tully 
Marshall plays the heavy. Erich Von 
Stroheim is rushing (yes, rushing) work on 
the film, working night and day, and Holly- 
wood is holding its breath. Miss Swanson 
is living at the studio in a suite of rooms, so 
that she can be on hand for Von Stroheim’s 
rapid fire shooting schedule. Will wonders 
never cease? 


| pomigiegs no producer ready to sign him 
up at his figure, $3,500 a week, Rod 
La Rocque has gone ahead with his plans to 
leave the picture business. He is opening 
up a brokerage business in Los Angeles and 
is already dealing in bonds and mortgages. 


STHER RALSTON and her husband, 
George Webb, start a European vaca- 
tion this month. 


OS agar DIX gets his wish. He is back 
in New York, to work at the Famous 
Players’ Astoria, Long Island, 

studio. It will be a talkie ver- 

sion of “Bulldog Drummond” 

and Victor Schertzinger will 

direct. 


UR GANG is back at the 

Hal Roach studios after 
a tour of 287 of the country’s 
theaters. 


ney they’re talking of do- 
ing ‘‘A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court” over again at the Fox 
plant. Remember the superb 
Harry Myers version of some 
years ago? This time it will 
be an all-talkie and Will 


Vilma Banky takes time 
out to become an Ameri- 
can citizen. She recently 
signed her first citizenship 
papers in Los Angeles. 
The freckled observer is 
Carter J. Vermillion, 
United States Naturaliza- 
tion Examiner. Miss 
Banky was born at Buda- 
pest, Hungary 
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Rogers is mentioned for Mark Twain’s 
hero from Bridgeport. 


RED THOMSON and Frances Marion 

celebrated their ninth wedding anni- 
versary on October 13th as “Denial Anni- 
versary.”” In other words, they deny all 
rumors of an impending divorce. 


UCILE MENDEZ isn’t going to divorce 
her husband, Director Ralph Ince. 
They’re reunited again. 


OAN CRAWFORD’S first starring vehicle 

will be Josephine Lovett’s sequel to her 
highly successful ““Our Dancing Daughters.” 
The sequel is “The Brass Band.” After 
this Miss Crawford will star in Adela Rogers 
St. Johns’ “The Single Standard.” 


—— LYNN’S playing in “Red 
Wine” won her a five-year optional con- 
tract with William Fox. 


UNE COLLYER is spending Christmas 

with her parents in New York. Rumor 
persists that the Fox studio will not renew 
its contract with Miss Collyer. 


C= CONKLIN has purchased a 
yacht. This tops a collection which in- 
cludes a swimming pool and a pipe organ. 


Ts McCOY is spending Christmas with 
his wife and children abroad. The 
children are in school on the other side. 


Last Minute 
News 


-from 


Fiast and West 


vo will see Betty Compson opposite 
Richard Barthelmess again in ““Weary 
River.” She was with him in “Scarlet 
Seas.” “Weary River” has patches of 
dialogue and song. 


§ pen temptation to change a Barrie title is 
Over-powering. Paramount has just 
shifted Sir James’ “Half an Hour” to “The 
Doctor’s Secret.” This is an all-talkie with 
Ruth Chatterton featured. 


A2otLrus MENJOU and Florence 
Vidor will appear in a talkie version of 
Leo Dietrichstein’s success, ‘‘The Concert.” 
Lothar Mendez will direct. After ‘The 
Concert” the Menjous start on a vacation. 


ACLANOVA and Nicholas Soussanin 

may be married by the time you read 
this page. The wedding takes place this 
month. 


JR FGINALD DENNY and Betsy Lee 
were scheduled to be married on No- 
vember 24th as this issue went to press. 
The Honolulu honeymoon will be held up 
until Denny finishes “His Lucky Day.” 
By the way, Universal has just taken up its 
option upon Denny’s long term contract for 
another year. 


nena Fox Movietone powers are planning 
an annual picture to be called “The 
Movietone Follies.”” This will be modelled 
after the Ziegfeld Follies. 
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FUNALY IS NO 


WORD FOR IT... 


You need “HILARIOUS,” 
“RIB-SPLITTING,” and 
“UPROARIOUS” to de- 
scribe Colleen’s latest 
laugh success. 


Brisk and bubbly, swift 
and sprightly, it’s the 
kind of a hit you’ve been 
hankering for ever since 
“Her Wild Oat” and 
“Oh Kay!" 7? 


* 
She was too Good to be 


Famous—so she HAD to 
be Bad! 


You Can HEAR It! 


If your theatre shows “Sound” pictures, you'll 
HEAR a beautiful musical accompaniment by a 
famous orchestra, and exciting sound effects in 
“Synthetic Sin.” You'll see handsome Antonio 
Moreno, too, as leading man, in this William A. 
Seiter production from the brilliant play by 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton. 


JOHN 


MeCORMICK 


presents 


She wanted to Sin and 
Suffer—and get it over 
with! ... 


“Tl show Don Anthony 
I can be Crushed and 
Broken! — Then he'll 
have to make me leading 


lady in his new play!” 


A gang war and a mis- 
leading lady give her her 
Big Chance . . . But her 
only “crushing” oppor- 
tunity comes ina role she 
never expected to play! 




























Dirat 
National 
Pictures 
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rickbats 


Three prizes 


are given every month 


for the best letters 
$25, $10 and $5 
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Bouquets 


The REAL CRITICS, 


the FANS, 


GIVE THEIR VIEWS 








The Monthly Barometer 


HE Talkie situation still has the center of 

the stage. PHOTOPLAY’S readers would like 
theater managers to differentiate more sharply 
between pictures with spoken dialogue and 
pictures with incidental noises. Also there is a 
demand for more music, singing and dialogue 
and fewer distracting incidental noises. And 
now that the novelty is wearing off, the 
mechanical imperfections are beginning to jar 
on the nerves of audiences. 

Since “The King of Kings” has been pre- 
sented at popular prices, it has become »ne of 
the leaders in popularity. “Wings” still re- 
mains a favorite while, among the newer films, 
“Our Dancing Daughters” and “The Singing 
Fool” are by all odds the most popular. 

Richard Arlen, Nils Asther, Joan Crawford, 
Greta Garbo and John Gillert received the 
greatest number of bouquets. 

And Puoroptay’s Life Stories are the most 
discussed feature of the magazine. 

What have you to say about the movies? 
This is the place to air your opinions, griev- 
ances or enthusiasms. ‘ 


$25.00 Letter 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It is too bad we hear so much about IT and 
the sex appeal of movie folk, for it gives some 
persons unacquainted with photoplays in 
general the impression that the main function 
of the movies is to depict red hot love scenes. 
As a club woman associated with many 
organizations having unofficial movie censor- 
ship committees, I regret this. And I have 
been interested to note that among the movies 
I have seen during the past year or more, the 
biggest drawing cards had nothing to do with 
sex appeal—some of them did not even involve 
a man and woman romance. Among these 
were: ‘Stella Dallas,’’ ‘‘The Patriot,’’ “The 
Jazz Singer,” ‘Beau Geste,”’ and ‘“‘The King 
of Kings.” 

In “‘ Beau Geste,’’ for instance, that powerful 
drama of courage and brotherly love, there was 
the merest suggestion of a boy and girl romance 
—and no love scenes. Yet so moving and 
appealing was this splendid picture that, as the 
lights went on, I could not see a dry eye. 
Quite a compliment to the “‘morons’’ who at- 
tend the movies! The major theme of the 
popular ‘‘Stella Dallas’? was mother love; of 
“The Jazz Singer,”’ the religious passions and 
lofty domestic ideals of a colorful race. ‘‘The 
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The readers of PHOTOPLAY are in- 
vited to write to this department—to 
register complaints or compliments— 
to tell just what they think of pictures 
and players. We suggest that you 
express your ideas as briefly as pos- 
sible and refrain from severe per- 
sonal criticism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to exchange 
thoughts that may bring about better 
pictures and better acting. Be con- 
structive. We may not agree with the 
sentiments expressed, but we’ll pub- 
lish them just the same! Letters must 
not exceed 200 words and should 
bear the writer’s full name and ad- 
dress. Anonymous letters go to the 
waste basket immediately. 








Patriot” depicted the love of a man for his 
oppressed country. The affair with his mis- 
tress was the merest incident. And ‘‘The 
King of Kings”’ speaks for itself. 


Mrs. PENDLETON STEWART Morris, JR. 


$10.00 Letter 


Laconia, N. H. 

Visiting at the home of a friend, I was sur- 
prised when the daughter, aged eight years, 
presented me with a typewritten invitation to 
witness “‘Seventh Heaven.”’ It transpired that 
a number of children, eight or ten years of age, 
belong to a Photoplay Club, under the care of a 
chaperon. With her, they see certain pictures 
and proceed to study the principal points and 
characters. Assigned to their parts, the 
chaperon teaches them every necessity for 
a production. An unused garage has been 
fitted up with everything necessary for pro- 
ducing movies. The Club earned enough by 
selling PHOTOPLAY subscriptions to furnish the 
necessaries. The boys have been taught how 
to handle scenic effects and one girl gives her 
time as pianist. 

Benches are used for seats and ten cents for 
admission helps along the project. The 
“coach”’ is fifteen years old, but he knows his 
business, and the realistic production I wit- 
nessed was perfect. 

After the show, “‘stars’”’ and audience were 
asked for criticisms and plans were made for 
the next production. And then the mothers 
offered light refreshments. | Worth-while? 


Pleasure and instruction and a new good use 
for PHotopLAy. Incidentally, the idea was 
invented by a crippled child. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE HILL TWOMBLY. 


$5.00 Letter 
Chicago, I]l. 


When will movie magnates cease to believe 
that aviatrices, channel swimmers, football 
heroes, baseball wizards, et alia, can attract 
fairly intelligent movie patrons? What a 
pleasure to witness real acting by an artist! 
But what an insult to the intelligence to see 
persons of questionable, or even unquestioned, 
prowess in fields of endeavor far removed from 
acting exploited because of their ‘‘fame”’! 

Give us an overdose, if possible, of great 
artists like Garbo, Jannings, Chaplin, Bac- 
lanova, Veidt, and others of their calibre. 
Spare, oh spare us from “great” flagpole 
sitters, marathon dance winners and so on, 
foisted on us as great depicters of all human 
emotions! 

Let the roller-skate marathon winners and 
the sensations in all allied activities join the 
side-shows in circuses and get publicity for 
whatever they excel in. But by all means keep 
them out of a field in which they have abso- 
lutely no place, except, perhaps, as news-reel 
features. 

BETTY BENNETT. 


Going Up! 


Chicago, Ill. 
Joan Crawford certainly is shooting up like 
a sky-rocket. Her pretty legs and dancing feet 
took her to stardom, but her fine acting will 
keep her there. 
HARRIETT LAFQUERT. 


Personal to Doug and Jack 


Rush City, Minn. 

Here’s my brickbat to a couple of stars, and 
I think many thousands of fans will agree with 
me: 

Douglas Fairbanks! Please discard the 
gypsy outfit for at least one picture, and let’s 
see how you look in a straw hat. 

John Barrymore! Please face the camera. 
Some of us might get a chance to go to Holly- 
wood some day, so give us a chance to recog- 
nize you. 

ARNOLD W. OGREN. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 125] 
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S ce and Hear 
The thunder of 2 hundred flaming frigates 
at death grips.—The most colorful nava) 
combar in history re-enacted in tich 
detail The shouts of thousands in breath- 
less battle action. See § famous artists in a 
single picture —. Corinne Griffith, H. B, 
Warner, Victor Varconi, fan Keith, Marie 
Dressler. See director Frank Lloyd outdo 
the directorial brilliance of “The Sea 
Hawk."~Presented byRichatd A. Rowland. 


A First 
National 
cture 


Takes the Guesswork Out 
of “Going to the Movies” 
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Delilah’s love sent Samson into slavery— 
For Salome, King Herod sold his soul- 
And Pelleas fell at bis brother's hand 
in the arms of lovely Melisande. 
yee 

The world has called these glamot- 

Ous women great lovers. Yet all 

of them made sacrifice of the men 


they loved . 


How much greater, then, is a devo- 
tion that dares to sacrifice LOVE 
ITSELF....Anemotionso mighty 
that, when Love spells Ruin for 
the Man, a glorious beauty re- 
nounces her last hope of happr- 
ness to SAVE HIM FROM 
THEIR LOVE! 
sayy 


No wonder the romance of 


NG SECTION 





luxurious Lady Hamilcon and world- 
renowned Lord Nelson has been 
called the greatest of all Great 
Loves .One of hustory’s most 
thrilling sirens and the famous hero 
of Trafalgar, united in a reckless 
love pact that was at once the 
scandal and the salvation of an 
Empire... 


No wonder First National Pic- 
Cures Chose this epic story, from 
E. Barrington’s great best-seller, 
as theme fora vast screen spectacle 
of unimagined splendor, planned 
to mark a step forward in picture 


aes. 3 


No wonder millions are plan- 


ning to see—and hear— 


§ Corinne GRIFFITH 


De DIVINE LADY 
with JOUNG 






*AIR CIRCUS, THE—Fox.—Collegiate stuff in 
an aviation training school. Good. (November.) 


AIR LEGION, THE—FBO.—Story about the 
air mail service that has nothing but a good idea to 
recommend it. ( Dec.) 

AIR MAIL PILOT, THE—Superlative.—Another 
air mail story which breaks all the rules of aviation. 
(Dec.) 


ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—The old favorite, revived with William 
Haines. Good. (Odci.) 

ANNAPOLIS — Pathe. — Pleasant romance and 
drama among the admirals of the future. (November.) 

AWAKENING, THE — United Artists. — First 
starring picture of Vilma Banky and Walter Byron. 
He’s a nice looking lad. A ‘‘Marie-Odile”’ plot. 
(November.) 

BABY CYCLONE, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—All right, if you like Pekinese pups. 
(September.) 

BACHELOR’S PARADISE — Tiffany-Stahl.—A 
somewhat rowdy comedy-drama with a little old- 
fashioned pie-throwing and an invigorating prize- 
fight. With Sally O’Neil. (July.) 

BANTAM COWBOY, THE—FBO.—Only good 
because Buzz Bartonisinit. (Oct.) 

*BARKER, THE—First National.—Human and 
humorous story of circus life. With Milton Sills. Sce 
it. (September.) 

BATTLE OF THE SEXES, THE—United Artists. 
—How.a happy home is wrecked by a _ blonde. 
Sophisticated drama. (September.) 

BEAU BROADWAY—Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayver.— 
Aileen Pringle and Sue Carol fight for the affections of 
Lew Cody. Gay, inconsequential comedy. (July.) 


BEAUTIFUL BUT DUMB—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Patsy Ruth Miller in gay comedy. (Oct.) 
BEGGARS OF LIFE—Paramount.—The low- 


down on hoboes. Good entertainment. And hear 
Wallace Beery sing a song! (Dec.) 


*BELLAMY TRIAL, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—The audience is admitted to the court room 
of the most thrilling murder mystery of the year. 
(August.) 

BEWARE OF BLON DES—Columbia.—Emerald, 
emerald, who’s got the emerald? (November.) 

BEYOND THE SIERRAS — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—A Tim McCoy Western that will put the 
kids to sleep. (July.) 

BIG HOP, THE—Buck Jones.—Mr. Jones crosses 
the Pacific. A good film. (Oct.) 

BIG KILLING, THE—Paramount.—Wallace 
Beery and Raymond Hatton become all tangled up 
in a Kentucky feud. (Awgust.) 

BIT OF HEAVEN, A—Excellent.—Broadway vs. 
Park Avenue. A good performance by Lila Lee. (Oct.) 

BITTER SWEETS—Peerless.—Fun in the life of 
a girl detective. (Dec.) 

BLACK BUTTERFLIES—Quality.—Exposing the 
wicked ways of the fake Bohemians. (November.) 

BRANDED MAN, THE—Rayart.—The best 
part of this domestic opera is the titles. Why not do 
your reading at home? (August.) 


BROADWAY DADDIES — Columbia.—Trite 
story but well acted. (Oct.) 

BROKEN MASK, THE—Anchor.—Ugly story 
of revenge but well told and acted. .(September.) 

BROTHERLY LOVE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
—Messrs. Dane and Arthur in burlesque prison re- 
form. The big moment is a football game between 
two rival penitentiaries. (November.) 

BURNING BRIDGES — Pathe.— Better- than - 
usual Western, with that good hombre, Harry Carey, 
ina dual réle. ( Dec.) 

BURNING GOLD—Elbee.—A story of dirty 
deeds in the oil fields. (August.) 

BURNING THE WIND—Universal.—One of 
Hoot Gibson's lapses. (Oct.) 

BUSHRANGER, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Tim McCoy goes to Australia and plays some’rousing 
tunes on the boomereng. (August.) 
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Brief Reviews of 


Current Pictures 


*Indicates that photoplay was named as one 
of the six best upon its month of review 


BUTTER AND EGG MAN, THE—First Na- 
tional—The amusing adventures of a country lad 
(Jack Mulhall) who becomes an “‘angel’’ on Broad- 
way. (August.) 


CAMERAMAN, THE—Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
—Buster Keaton redeems himself in this one. Lots of 


laughs. (Oct.) 
CAPTAIN CARELESS—FBO.—You'll like Bob 
Steele. (Oct.) 


CAPTAIN SWAGGER—Pathe.—Good comedy 
in which Rod La Rocque, as a naughty aviator, is per- 
suasively reformed by Sue Carol. (November.) 


*CARDBOARD LOVER, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Snappy French farce comedy with Marion 
Davies—also Jetta Goudal and Nils Asther. Sophis- 
ticated and charming. (Oct.) 


CAUGHT IN THE FOG—Warners.—The plot 
gets lost in the fog, too. (August.) 


CELEBRIT Y—Pathe.—A prize-fighter gets cul- 
ture. Meaning Mr. Tunney? (Oct.) 


CERTAIN YOUNG MAN, A—Mctro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Romantic two-timing in Arlenesque London 
society. A bit languid, but well played by Ramon 
Novarro, even if he isn’t precisely the perfect Anglo- 
Saxon. (July.) 





Pictures You 


Should Not Miss 


“7th Heaven” 
“The Singing Fool” 
“The Divine Lady” 

“‘Interference”’ 

“Mother Knows Best”? 

“Street Angel” 

“‘The Patriot” 

“Four Devils” 

“Wings” 
“The Godless Girl’’ 


As a service to its readers, PHoTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE presents brief critical 
comments on all photoplays of the 
preceding six months. By consulting 
this valuable guide, you can deter- 
mine at a glance whether or not your 
promised evening’s entertainment is 
worth while. PHOTOPLAY’s reviews 
have always been the most author- 
itative published. And its tabloid 
reviews show you accurately and con- 
cisely how to save your motion picture 
time and money. The month at the 
end of each review indicates the issue 
of PHoToPLAy in which the original 
review appeared. 











CHARGE OF THE GAUCHOS — FBO.—How 
the Argentine Republic got that way. With Francis 
X. Bushman. (Dec.) 


CHEYEN NE—First- National. Ken Maynard in 
one particularly swell Western. ( Dec.) 


CHICKEN A LA KING—Fox.—More lessons in 
gold-digging. Funny, but rough in spots. With 
Nancy Carroll and Ford Sterling. (August.) 


CIRCUS KID, 
through it. (Dec.) 

CLEARING THE TRAIL—Universal.—Again 
saving the old ranch. (Oct.) 

CLOTHES MAKE THE WOMAN — Tiffany- 
Stahl.—Help! The Czar’s daughter is with us again, 
this time played by Eve Southern. The picture has 
its good moments. (July.) 

CLOUD DODGER, THE—Universal.—A battle 
in the air for a dizzy blonde! (Oct.) 

CODE OF THE AIR—Bischoff.—More air stuff. 
Good adventure story. (Oct.) 

CODE OF THE SCARLET—First National.— 
Ken Maynard gets his man. Good out-door story. 
(September.) 

COME AND GET IT—FBO.—Contains, among 
other things, a good boxing match. ( Dec.) 

COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE — Gotham.— 
Lots of propaganda. With such a live topic, this 
should have been a better picture. (Oct.) 

COP, THE—Pathe-De Mille.—Once more the war- 
fare between the cops and crooks. Some good melo- 
drama well acted by William Boyd, Alan Hale and 
Jacqueline Logan. (July.) 

*COSSACKS, THE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Love, sport and murder among the cowboys of 
Russia. Jack Gilbert is the lure. (August.) 

COURT-MARTIAL—Columbia.— Melodrama 
about the less civil aspects of the Civil War. ( Dec.) 


COWBOY KID, THE—Fox.—A Western for the 
simple-minded. (Sepiember.) 


*CRAIG’S WIFE—Pathe.—Splendid drama with 
Irene Rich as the too perfect wife. (September.) 

CRASH, THE—First National.—No/ an under- 
world melodrama, but a swell thriller with a good per- 
formance by Milton Sills and a rousing train wreck. 
(November.) 

CROOKS CAN’T WIN—FBO.—Good celluloid 
gone haywire. Will someone please stop the film 
crime wave? (August.) 

DANGER PATROL, THE — Rayart.—A big 
wholesome, fresh air drama of the Northwest with 
three rousing murders. (July.) 

DANGER RIDER, THE—Universal.—There’s a 
saving dash of originality in the plot of this Hoot 
Gibson Western. (July.) 

DANGER STREET—FBO.—A rich bachelor, 
disappointed in love, drowns his grief in a gang war. 
Well, that’s one way to forget. (November.) 

DAWN—Herbert Wilcox.—An English production 
that gives a fair and impartial presentation of the 
Edith Cavell case. (August.) 

DEMON RIDER, THE—Davis.—Just a West- 
ern. (Dec.) 


DESERT BRIDE, THE — Columbia. — Betty 
Compson, as a Parisian beauty, raises havoc in the 
Foreign Legion. (Augusi.) 

DETECTIVES — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — Karl 
Dane and George K. Arthur in a collection of gags— 
and some of them are not exactly spotless. (July.) 

DEVIL’S TRADEMARK, THE—FBO.—Aggra- 
vating bunk. (Seplember.) 

*DIVINE LADY, THE—First National.—The old 
dirt about Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, told in 


romantic fashion. Pictorially beautiful, thanks to the 
lovely face of Corinne Griffith. (Dec.) 


DIVINE SINNER, THE—Rayart.—Austrian 
drama with daring but grown-up theme. (Oct.) 

DO GENTLEMEN SNORE ?—Roach-M.-G.-M.— 
A short farce turned into a panic by the appearance 
of a real, live gorilla. (August.) 

*DOCKS OF NEW YORK, THE—Paramount.— 
A drama of two derelicts, powerful, dramatic and 


THE—FBO.—You can sleep 


stirring. Superbly acted by George Bancroft and 
Betty Compson. Worthwhile adult entertainment. 
(November.) 


DOG JUSTICE—FBO.—But the story is a cruel 
injustice to Ranger, the canine star. (August.) 
DOG LAW—FBO.—Giving Ranger a good break. 
November.) 
| CONTENUED ON PAGE 12 | 
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Napoleon’s 
Barber 


John Ford, director of } 
FOUR SONS, THE IRON 
HORSE and other famous 
Fox productions, now, for 
the first time, lets you hear 
his actors in this play by 
Arthur Caesar. 





















Packed with wit and Cae- 
sarian epigrams, this all- 
talking Movietone comedy 
makes you tingle with ex- 
citement as an_ obscure 
barber almost slits the f 
throat of the man who 
nearly ruled all Europe. 
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Charles (Chic) Sale 


has given a new meaning 
to Movietone entertain- 
ment in his characteriza- 
tion of the man who knew 
Lincoln in 


Marching On 


Directed by Marcel Silver 

























What an actor this Chic 
Sale turned out to be! 
You’ve probably seen him 
in vaudeville, but it takes 
talking motion pictures to 
really reveal his talents. 
You will also enjoy him in 
THEY’RE COMING TO 
GET ME, THE STAR WIT- 
NESS and THE LADIES’ 
MAN. 


















Clark &McCullough 
The funniest clowns on the 
screen! What goofy guys! 
What irresistible comedy! 
You never heard or saw a f 
funnier picture than 


The Bath 


Between 


You will probably laugh a 
yourself sick at THE IN- 
TERVIEW, THE HONOR 
SYSTEM and THE DIPLO- 
MATS—but take a chance 
and see them too. 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





DON’T MARRY — Fox. — An amusing little ro- 
mantic comedy that will please the gals. Gayly 
played by Lois Moran and Neil Hamilton. (July.) 


DO YOUR DUTY—First National.—Charlie 
Murray plays his piece about the honest traffic cop 
and the crooks. Not so hot. (Dec.) 


*DRAG NET, THE — Paramount. — Vivid and 
swiftly moving underworld story with grade A acting 
by George Bancroft, William Powell and Evelyn 
Brent., (July.) ‘ 


*DRY MARTINI—Fox.—Sophisticated comedy 
among the American dry law ex-patriots of the Ritz 
bar in Paris. Naughty but neat. (November.) 


DUGAN OF THE DUGOUTS—Anchor.—Gag- 
ging the Great Waragain. (September.) 


DUTY’S REWARD—Elbee.—More cops, crooked 
politics, etc. (Dec.) 


END OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE—Sovkino.— 
What the Soviet wants you to believe. St. Peters- 
burg destroyed by trick camera angles. (August.) 


EXCESS BAGGAGE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Vivid and realistic picture of stage life. See it. 
(August.) 


FAMILY PICNIC, THE— Fox- Movietone.— 
Pioneer all-talking comedy. See it and write your 
ownremedy. (September.) 


FANGS OF FATE—Pathe.— Klondike, the dog 
growls through an old story. (Seplember.) 


FAZIL—Fox.—Proving the sheiks make bad 
husbands. Torrid necking in the desert. Not for 
the kindergarten class. (August.) 


FIFTY-FIFTY GIRL, THE—Paramount.—Bebe 
Daniels inherits half a gold mine. It turns out to bea 
gold mine of laughs. James Hall is her leading’ man. 
Recommended to your kind attention. (July.) 


FIGHTIN’ REDHEAD, THE—FBO.—Buzz Bar- 
toneats upthe Westernscenery. (September.) 


FIRST KISS, THE—Paramount.—Young love, 
played by Fay Wray and Gary Cooper and set ina 
deep sea background. (November.) 


FLEET’S IN, THE—Paramount.—Clara Bow 
among the sailors. Of course, you won’t miss it. 
(November.) 


FLEETWING—Fox.—A story of Araby, a girl, 
asheikanda horse. (September.) 


FLYING COWBOY, THE—Universal.—Fun— 
and lots of it—on a dude ranch. With Hoot Gibson. 
(July.) 

FORBIDDEN HOUR, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Ramon Novarro is at his best as the prince- 
at-play. The story of a king who gave up his throne 
for love. -And Renee Adoree is init. You'll like this 
one. (July.) ) 


FORBIDDEN LOVE—Pathe.—English film 
brought to this country merely because it stars Lily 
Damita. (Dec.) 


*FORGOTTEN FACES—Paramount.—Under- 
world story of regeneration and sacrifice. Fine story, 
fine acting, and 100 per cent entertainment. (Sept.) 


*FOUR DEVILS—Fox.—Dramaticand beautifully 
presented story of Continental Circus life, with great 
performances by Janet Gaynor, Charles Morton and 
Barrv Norton. You'll want to see it. (Dec.) 


*FOUR WALLS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Story 
of Jewish gangster, splendidly played by John Gilbert. 
Don’t missit. (Sepiember.) 


FREE LIPS—First Division.—Virtue triumphant 
in a night club. Just another one of those pictures. 
With June Marlowe. (July.) 


z 
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FURY OF THE WILD—FBO.—More real meat 
for Ranger. (November.) 


GANG WAR—FBO.—Yep, bootleggers and crooks 
again. (September.) 


GATE CRASHER, THE—Universal.—Glen Try- 
onina hit-and-misscomedy. (Sepiember.) 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—Fox-Movietone.— 
Mr. Shaw entertains his public with an imitation of 
Mussolini. It’sa wow. (Seplember.) 


GIRL HE DIDN’T BUY, THE—Peerless.—Light 
story of a Broadway love affair with an original twist 
to the plot. (August.) 


GIRL ON THE BARGE, THE—Universal.—A 
little slow but pleasant enough. Sally O’Neil wears 
her one expression. (Dec.) 


GIVE AND TAKE—Universal.—A silly story but 
made into good entertainment by the expert comedy 
offered by Jean Hersholt and George Sidney. (July.) 


*GLORIOUS BETS Y—Warners.—The romantic 
story of Jerome Bonaparte and Betsy Patterson of 
Baltimore. Tricked up with a happy but unhistoric 
ending. Mildly charming, and decked out with Vita- 
phonic outbursts. Dolores Costello starred. (July.) 


*GODLESS GIRL, THE-—-Pathe-De Mille.—A 
vitally interesting and vivid story told with all the 
force and power Cecil B. De Mille could give it. In- 
cidentally, it takes a poke at reform schools. A real 
picture with splendid acting by Marie Prevost, George 
Duryea, Noah Beery and Lina Basquette. (July.) 


GOLDEN CLOWN, THE — Nordisk-Pathe. — 
Even Denmark has a clown who laughs to conceal a 
broken heart. Turgid foreign drama with a fine per- 
formance by Gosta Eckman. (July.) 


GOLDEN SHACKLES—Peerless.—You can’t 
see the picture for the plot. (August.) 


GOLF WIDOWS — Columbia. — Comedy drama 
built on one of the terrible consequences of country 
ne ." With Harrison Ford and Vera Reynolds. 

uly. 


GRAIN OF DUST, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.—Inter- 
esting drama based on the David Graham Phillips 
novel, with the grief rather heavily stressed. (Nov.) 


GREASED LIGHTNING — Universal. — Dumb 
Western. (Sepiember.) 


GREEN GRASS WIDOWS—Tiffany-Stahl. — 
Walter Hagen in a goofy golf story. He should know 
better. (Sepiember.) 


GUARDIANS OF THE WILD—Universal.— 
Too bad that Rex, the wonder horse, can’t write his 
own stories and put some horse-sense into them. 
(November.) 


GYPSY OF THE NORTH—Rayart.—A better 
than usual melodrama of the Northern mining 
camps. (August.) 


HALF A BRIDE—Paramount.—Wherein a bride 
is cast away on a desert island with the wrong man. 
(August.) 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE—Fox.—A good drama of 
Ireland, with some splendid backgrounds, a fine 
horse race and an excellent performance by Victor 
McLaglen. (August.) 


HAPPINESS AHEAD—First National.—What 
might have been merely tawdry melodrama is turned 
into fine entertainment by the splendid acting of 
Colleen Moore, Edmund Lowe and Lilyan Tash- 
man. (August.) 


HAUNTED HOUSE, THE—First National.— 
Too much Chester Conklin and not enough mystery. 
(November.) 


HAWK’S NEST, THE—First National.— An in- 
teresting and colorful melodrama of Chinatown, ex- 
cellently acted by Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon. 
(July.) 

HEADIN’ FOR DANGER — FBO. — The best 
Western in months. New plot, new situations, new 
gags and Bob Steele. (July.) 


HEAD MAN, THE—First National.—What 
happened in a small town when the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
drank too much lemonade. (August.) 


HEARTS OF MEN—Anchor.—And producers 
ain't got no heart. (Oct.) 


HEART TO HEART—First National.—Agreeable 
and original comedy of small town life. You'll like it. 
(September.) 


HEART TROUBLE—First National.—Harry 
Langdon writes his own finish in pictures. (Sept.) 


HELLO, CHEYENNE—Fox.—That distinguished 
litterateur, Mr. Tom Mix, in a Western that is pep- 
pered with new stunts. (July.) 


HELL SHIP BRONSON—Gotham.—Noah Beery 
does some of his best acting as a rip-roaring old sea 
captain who is licked and frustrated by two women. 
You'll be sorry when virtue triumphs. Swell enter- 
tainment. (July.) 


HEY, RUBE—FBO.—Carnival life film that has 
the real stuff. ( Dec.) 
Dey LAST HAUL—FBO.-Just a tear jerker. 
eC. 
HIS PRIVATE LIFE—Paramount.—One of 


those French farces that is full of doors and bores. 
However, it has Adolphe Menjou. (Dec.) 


HIS RISE TO FAME—Excellent.—Prize ring 
stuff with night clubtrimmings. (September.) 


HIT OF THE SHOW, THE—FBO.—A lot of 
grief about the hard life of a small-town actor. Just 
a tear-fest. (July.) 


HOLLYWOOD BOUND — Warners. — Talkie 
farce that sounds as though it had been written by 
someone who never had been nearer Hollywood than 
Parsons, Kans. (November.) 

HOMESICK—Fox.—Sammy Cohen as a New 
York tourist in California. Fairly funny. (Dec.) 

*HOME TOWNERS, THE—Warners.—Smooth- 
est talkie so far. Good lines, by George M. Cohan, 
and a fine performance by Doris Kenyon. (Dec.) 

HOT NEWS—Paramount.—Bebe Daniels hunts 
for thrills in the news reel game. And finds ’em. 
(September.) 


HOUND OF SILVER CREEK, THE—Universal. 
—Dynamite, the new dog star, blasts an inferior 
story to success. (August.) 

HOUSE OF SCANDAL, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
If you are not sick of cops, crooks and the inevitable 
girl who reforms. (July.) 

I FORBID—Fan-Maid Pictures.—An over-ripe 
Kosher film of breaking hearts. (November.) 

INSPIRATION—Excellent.—Too little of the 
title réle. ( Dec.) 

*INTERFERENCE — Paramount.—Drama and 
suspense in a Grade A murder story. Well acted 
and well spoken—yes, it’s a talkie. (Dec.) 

INTO NO MAN’S LAND—Excellent.—An un- 
usually dull war picture. (Dec.) 

JUST MARRIED — Paramount. — Honeymoon 


farce on a transatlantic liner. Lots of laughs. 
(September.) 
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KID’S CLEVER, THE—Universal.— But the film 
isn’t. (November.) 


*KIT CARSON—Paramount.—Fred Thomson in 


é yes - Wee) 
an above par western. {@ a 


LADIES OF THE MOB — Paramount. — Clara 
Bow becomes a gunman’s ‘‘moll’’ and handles a 
dramatic story skillfully. (September.) 


LADIES OF THE NIGHT CLUB—Tiffany- 
Stahl.—A clown and a millionaire are rivals for the 
affections of a cabaret girl. Synthetic heart interest. 
(August.) 


LADY RAFFLES—Columbia.—A mystery melo- 
drama with a real mystery—of all things! And some 
snappy team work by Estelle Taylor and Lilyan 
Tashman. (July.) 


LIGHTNING SPEED—FBO.—Adventures of a 
newspaper reporter—as the movies see ‘em.  (Nov.) 


LIGHTS OF NEW YORK — Warner-Vitaphone. 
—First all-talkie feature and, naturallv, pretty crude. 
Squawking night clubs and audible murders. 
(Seplember.) 


*LILAC TIME—First National.—Thrilling and 
romantic war drama with enough sentiment to lift 
it above the run of war plays. (August.) 

LINGERIE —Tiffany-Stahl.—Alice White and 
Malcolm McGregor in a war romance that you'll 
like. (Oct.) 

LION AND THE MOUSE—Warner-Vitaphone.— 
Partly dialogue with some effective performances. 
But the story belongs toa past decade. (September.) 


LITTLE SNOB, THE — Warners. — A Coney 
Island kid tries to crash society but discovers that the 
freaks are better company. With May McAvoy. 
(July.) 

LITTLE WILDCAT, THE—Warners.—Nothing 
to shoot up the blood pressure. (November.) 


LITTLE WILD GIRL, THE—Hercules.—Lila 
Lee gets mixed up in a lot of old-fashioned hokum. 
(September.) 

LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE, THE—FBO.—An 
awful fuss about nothing at all. (August.) 

LONESOME — Universal. — Barbara Kent and 
Glenn Tryon ina good human interest story of young 
love in modern backgrounds. Lots of trick camera 
work but, on the whole, worth your while. (July.) 


LOST IN THE ARCTIC—Fox.—Interesting and 
worthwhile story of Arctic Exploration. (O¢#.) 


LOVE OVER NIGHT—Pathe.—Mystery stuff 
cased over with some good comedy. (September.) 


MADELON—Universal.—A talkie—so bad that 
it should be a museum piece. (November.) 

MAGNIFICENT FLIRT, THE—Paramount.— 
Mother and daughter in a mix-up of romances. 
Suave direction and the fascinating work of Florence 
Vidor put this picture across. (August.) 

MAKING THE GRADE—Fox.—An excellent 
movietone, based on a George Ade story. ( Dec.) 


MAN FROM HEADQUARTERS, THE—Rayart. 
—Thrilling and enthralling Secret Service yarn. 
Above average. (September.) 

*MANHATTAN COCKTAIL—Paramount.—A 
story of life in New York’s theatrical circles—told 
with a kick. (Dec.) 

MAN IN HOBBLES, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
What ‘‘in-laws’’ can do to an ambitious artist. Good 
comedy. (Dec.) 

MAN IN THE ROUGH, THE—FBO.—Not a 
golf story. A Western with slimy villain, foolish old 
man, tomboy daughter—and Our Hero! (July.) 

MARCHING ON—Fox.—Chic Sale in a char- 
acter study of a Civil War veteran. Tears and 
laughter. It’s a Movietone. (Dec.) 


MARKED MONEY—Pathe.—Pleasant comedy 
with humaninterest. (Dec.) 


MASKED ANGEL, A—Chadwick.—Just dumb. 
(Oct.) 

MASKS OF THE DEVIL—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—John Gilbert is great in a weird and sinister 
story. (Dec.) 

*MATING CALL, THE—Paramount-Caddo.— 
Thomas Meighan, Evelyn Brent and Renee Adoree 
in an unusual story of strong dramatic appeal. (Oct.) 


*ME, GANGSTER—Fox.—Sentimental, melo- 
dramatic and yet completely absorbing. Introducing 
an unusual newcomer, one Don Terry, whose perform- 
ance is worth seeing. (November.) 

MICHIGAN KID, THE—Universal.—Thrilling 
melodrama and beautiful scenery successfully smother 


a Horatio Alger plot. With Conrad Nagel and Renee 
Adoree. (July.) 


MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE, A—Rayart.—Some- 
hing — nifty and baffling in the way of a murder. 
uly. 


MIDNIGHT LIFE—Gotham.—Night club stuff 
and a bit bloodthirsty. (Oct.) 


MIDNIGHT TAXI, THE—Warners.—Bootlegger 
and hijackers run riot. (August.) 


MODERN reais folks 
cl. 


vs. Babbitts. 


MORGAN’S LAST RAID — Metro-Goldwyn- 

ayer.—An old-time melodrama made passable by 
modern embellishments. (November.) 

*M OTHER KNOWS BEST—Fox.— Edna Ferber’s 
story of a stage mother whose dominating, relentless 
ambition for her daughter sends the girl to fame. A 
remarkable performance by Madge Bellamy and 
great acting by Louise Dresser and Barry Norton. 
(November.) 


MUST WE MARRY ?—Trinity.—Must we make 
pictures like this? ( Dec.) 

MYSTERIOUS LADY, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Greta Garbo as a spy in a war romance. 
And, oh what fun for the officers! (Seplember.) 

NAME THE WOMAN—Columbia. 
name the plot. (Oct.) 

NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER—Pathe.—Plenty 
of action plus sound drama plus fine acting. (Dec.) 

*NEWS PARADE, THE—Fox.—A snappy and 
original melodrama of the exploits of the news reel 
photographers. Nick Stuart and Sally Phipps head 
the cast. Excellent way to spend the evening. (July.) 

NIGHT BIRD, THE — Universal. — Reginald 
Denny goes back to the prize-ring, where he is at his 
best. (November.) 

*NIGHT WATCH, THE—First National.—War 
story with navy background and some good drama, 
And Billie Dove. (Oct.) 

*NOAH’S ARK—Warners.—Big cast, big theme. 
big flood. Your money’s worth. (Oct.) 

NONE BUT THE BRAVE—Fox.—Once more the 
college hero makes good. (Odct.) 

NO OTHER WOMAN—Fox.—One of Dolores 
Del Rio’s early movie mistakes, dug up for no good 
reason. (September.) 

NO QUESTIONS ASKED—Warners.—William 
Collier, Jr., and Audrey Ferris in one of those “first 
year” stories. Just so-so. (July.) 

OBEY YOUR HUSBAND—Anchor.—Horrible 
moral lesson for naughty wives. (Seplember.) 

OH KAY!—First National.—Colleen Moore in 
some agreeable nonsense. (Oct.) 

OLD CODE, THE—Anchor.—Heaven help the 
Indian ona night like this! (Oct.) 

OPENING NIGHT, THE — Columbia. — One 
moment of cowardice wrecks the life of an otherwise 
fine man. Adramaworthseeing. (August.) 
ORPHANS OF THE SAGE—FBO.—Hoss pitch- 

(Oct.) 

*OUR DANCING DAUGHTERS Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.—Lively and very modern romance 
in the younger set, staged in a luxurious background 
and ornamented by Joan Crawford, Anita Page and 
Dorothy Sebastian. John Mack Brown and Nils 
Asther also helpalot. (August.) 

OUT OF THE RUINS—First National.—Dick 
Barthelmess in a pretty uniform and a Buster 
Keaton expression. (Oct.) 

OUT WITH THE TIDE—Fearless.—Great hand- 
fuls of melodrama. (November.) 

PAINTED POST—Fox.—Tom Mix’s swan song 
for Fox. (September.) 

PERFECT CRIME, THE—FBO.—Clive Brook, 
as a great detective, is in search of a perfect crime. 
How he finds it is the basis of an unusually fine 
mystery yarn. (July.) 

PHANTOM CITY, THE—First National.—Fun 
and mystery in a deserted mining town, with Ken 
Maynard asthe spook chaser. (August.) 

PHANTOM PINTO, THE—Ben Wilson.—Why 
expect a pinto pony and a flock of horses to furnish 
all the brains ofa picture? (August.) 

PLASTERED IN PARIS—Fox.—Pretty tire- 
some. (Dec.) 

POLLY OF THE MOVIES—First Division.— 


Inexpensive but entertaining film about an ugly 
duckling who would be a movie queen. (Sepiember.) 


PORT OF DREAMS—Universal.—Proving that 
you can’t make a “7th Heaven”’ just by slowing down 
the scenes. This one is full of yawns. (November.) 

*POWER—Pathe.—Romantic adventures of Bill 
Boyd and Alan Hale a couple of dam good workers— 
or good dam workers. Andveryfunny,too. (Sept.) 

PRICE OF FEAR, THE—Universal.—Something 
to avoid. (Dec.) 

PROWLERS OF THE SEA—Tiffany-Stahl. — 
Devastating effects of a beautiful Cuban girl on the 
morale of a Navy officer. (September.) 


QUEEN OF THE CHORUS, THE—Anchor.— 
Routine. Temptations of a chorus girl, with virtue 
triumphant. (August.) 


*RACKET, THE—Caddo-Paramount.—Thomas 
Meighan, asa lone cop, cleans up a gang of racketeers, 
headed by Louis Wolheim. Don’t miss it. (August.) 

RAIDER EMDEN, THE—Emelka-Columbia.—A 
thrilling reproduction of the most spectacular sea 
exploits of the War. (August.) 

RANSOM—Columbia.—Childish rumpus over a 
heavy international secret. Third rate. (Oct.) 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 ] 
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A Christmas 
GIFT 


Twelve Times 


HERE are several 

reasons why a _ sub- 

scription to Photoplay 
Magazine is such an _ ideal 
Christmas gift. Not only 
does it continue its presence 
month after month—long 
after the holly and mistletoe 
are forgotten—but its wel- 
come is absolute. You know 
it will please the recipient. 


@ In these days when every- 
one is interested in motion 
pictures, the gift of a maga- 
zine that reveals the inside of 
the art and industry—every 
month—is assured the keen- 
est welcome. Photoplay has 
the brightest personality 
stories, the most appealing 
illustrations and the most 
reliable information about 
the stars and their pictures. 


To enable you to send this gift 
subscription in a correct and 
most attractive way, an artis- 
tic Christmas Card has been 
provided, stating that PHoto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE will be sent for 
whatever period you desire. 
Your name and Christmas greet- 
ings will appear on this card, 
which will be sent either to you 
or to the recipient of the gift. 


When you return coupon, attach 
Postal or Express Money Order 
or a Check. Better hurry. 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


Dept. 1-CS 
750 No. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 

















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Christmas Subscription 


COUPON 


Year, $2.50. Six months, $1.25. Canada, $3.00 
per year. Foreign Countries, $3.50 per year. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 1-CS, 
750 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $................ 


OM vag ease cones aneletne ae acted GARG ae wa cee 
(Length of subscription) 

Send to | 

IM day Scan daddabendcacwnkddendekacede ene 

ONO. 6d cdc ccidesnasdneduandaddasnoeaeaeeee | 

From 
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At last, PICTURES that TALK 
like LIVING PEOPLE’ 


Vitaphone Talking Pictures 
are electrifying audiences 
the country over! 


For Vitaphone brings to you 
the greatest of the world’s 
great entertainers... 


Screen stars! Stage stars! 
Opera stars! Famous orches- 
tras! Master musicians! 


Vitaphone recreates them 
ALL before your eyes. You 
see and hear them act, talk, 
sing and play—like human 
beings in the flesh! 


Do not confuse Vitaphone 
with mere “sound effects.” 


Vitaphone is the ONE 
proved successful talking 
picture — exclusive product 
of Warner Bros. 


Remember this — if it’s not 
Warner Bros. Vitaphone, 


it’s NOT the real, life-like 
talking picture. 


Vitaphone climaxes all prev- 
ious entertainment achieve- 
ments. Seeandhearthismar- 
vel of the age— Vitaphone. 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB is guaranteed. 


if its Vof a WARNER PICTURE its Not VITAPHONE 











Recipes 






Hostesses 


Three good dishes, 





Corinne Griffith takes a cooking lesson from Olive. 
As a Southerner, Miss Griffith is partial to Dixie 
cooking. On this page, you will find a recipe for 
Nut Sticks, as they are prepared for Corinne by 


furnished by the stars, 
that your guests are 
sure to like 


ANY readers have written to me, asking for suggestions 
for ‘‘something different”? to serve at evening parties. 
They tell me that they are tired of sandwiches and 
would like to give their friends something special for a change. 

As a rule, women like salads, especially if they are served 
attractively, while men want something more substantial. 
The problem of most hostesses, unless they have several 
well-trained servants, is to find something to serve that will 
not take too much last minute preparation. So the three 
recipes that I am suggesting for parties are all practical for 
the hostess who, with one maid, must not only prepare the 
dishes but serve them too. 

A very simple recipe which is fine for small evening parties 
was contributed to PHOTOPLAY’s Cook Book by Harold Lloyd. 
It is called Eggs Dolores. Here are the ingredients but, of 
course, if you are serving twelve people, you must double the 
amounts: 


V4 teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Cayenne 


por 


1 can tomatoes 
2 cups grated American cheese 
6 eggs 

SS 

















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me a copy of PHOTOPLAY’s COOK 
Book, containing 150 favorite recipes of the stars. 
I am enclosing twenty-five cents. 
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Be sure to write name and address plainly. 
You may send either stamps or coin. 











Olive 


Strain tomatoes and put in double boiler. Boil up once. 
Add grated cheese and seasoning and cook until melted. Add 
eggs, which have been beaten until lemon colored. Cook 
until eggs are set. Serve very hot on toast. 

This, as you see, is a variation of Welsh rarebit and it is 
invariably popular with men. 


ARION DAVIES furnishes another good party recipe to 
the Cook Book. It is slightly more elaborate, but by 
making the pie crust the day before, you not ohly improve 
the quality of the crust but simplify the last minute prep- 
aration. 
For the pie crust for Miss Davies’ cheese patties: 


6 tablespoons shortening 
A little cold water 


114 cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Sift the dry ingredients and rub in the shortening very 
lightly with the fingertips. Add the water slowly, just enough 
to make a stiff dough. Roll out very thin on floured board 
and line patty pans, being careful to make pastry come well 
over edge of pan. 

For the filling: 


2 tablespoons butter 14 cup grated cheese 

2 eggs 1 teaspoon baking powder 
14 cup bread crumbs One third cup milk 
Seasoning to taste 


om 08 


Beat the butter until creamy and add slightly beaten eggs, 
bread crumbs, cheese, baking powder and seasoning. Mix in 
the milk. Place a small quantity in each tin and bake for 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 


OR Corinne Griffith’s Nut Sticks, which are ideal to serve 

with salad: Work one-half teaspoon butter into a pint of 
flour into which you have sifted 1 teaspoon baking powder 
and 14 teaspoon salt. Mix thoroughly and add enough milk . 
to roll into light dough. Roll out the dough until about one- 
fourth inch thick. Brush lightly with milk and spread with 
chopped hickory nuts or almonds, pressing the nutmeats into 
the dough. Mold strips of dough into thin sticks, place in a 
shallow greased pan and bake to a delicate brown. 

In Puotroptay’s Cook Book you will find other recipes 
which will help you make your parties a success. By filling 
out the little coupon to your left, you may receive the Cook 
Book, with its one hundred and fifty star recipes, by return 
mail. 

CAROLYN VAN WYCK. 
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Men judge by appearances. And so, like Joan Crawford 

as Diana in ‘‘Our Dancing Daughters,’ the girl who 

has the reputation of being a flirt sometimes has a hard 
time convincing a man that she really loves him 


I am in love! And, though I am 
twenty, I am in love for the first time. 
Doesn’t it seem a strange statement—coming 
from a girl who has been called “‘ultra modern’’? 
Everybody in my crowd thinks that I have 
been in love ever so many times! 

And, oh, Carolyn Van Wyck, that is my 
problem! For the man that I adore thinks so, 
too. He utterly believes that there have 
been other men—perhaps many of them—in 
my life. And, because he believes this thing, 
he has put up a strange sort of a mental 
barrier between us. And I can’t seem to get 
beyond that barrier. 

I’m—well, I’m just dizzy over him! And 
that’s the truth. I can’t sleep for thinking 
about him. And it is not a foolish crush, for 
I’m a grown woman. I know, too, that he feels 
the same way about me, for—to be very per- 
sonal—he can hardly keep his hands off me. 
And he can’t control his eyes at all. But— 
this is the trouble: 

I’ve always been what people call the “life 
of the party.”’ I’ve danced the longest, and 
laughed the loudest, and stayed the latest. 
I’ve told the newest stories and sung the latest 
songs. I’ve flirted the hardest! And so I 
have the reputation of being speedy. Only— 
I’m telling you the truth, Miss Van Wyck— 
my speed has all been on the surface. I’ve 
kept my love, all of it, for the man that I 
would some day marry. I’ve kept myself 
clean for him. 

Now—I’ve found the man. But I can’t 
seem to put over with him the fact that I’m the 
sort of a girl I really am. He is judging me 
entirely by surface things—just as ever so 
many others judge me. And before I know it 
he will go off and marry some little peroxide 
blonde with big eyes—who lisps. And who 
does things, in private, that I wouldn’t even 
care to think about! 

Can you give me any advice, Miss Van 
Wyck? This is a vital matter, with me. My 
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life’s happiness is hanging by a thread. 
And I don’t know what to do to 
make it more secure! 


Wima K. 
PPEARANCES—said the old 


adage—are often deceitful. And 
it is the truth, this saying! Especially 
so in your case, Wilma—and, I have 
no doubt, in many another case that 
is parallel with yours. For you have 
given so much publicity to your 
youth and good spirits and desire for 
fun that you have allowed yourself 
to be quite misunderstood. And the 
sort of misunderstanding that you 
have permitted is the sort that is apt 
to breed serious trouble. 

As, for instance, in the case of Diana 
—the heroine of “Our Dancing 
Daughters.” 

Have you, by the way, seen “Our 
Dancing Daughters’’? If you haven’t 


Friendly Advice from Carolyn Van Wyck 


On 


Girls’ 


= Problems 








Appearances May 
Deceive 
Is This Month’s Problem 


Y this I don’t mean neatness and 
smartness and prettiness. When 
I say “appearances,” I mean some- 
thing very different. I mean the sort 
of appearances that label one girl 
“sweet”—and another girl “wild.” 
Sometimes the person that you see— 
the outside person—is quite different 
from the inside person. Sometimes 
unbelievable goodness of soul is hid- 
ing under an extremely sophisticated 
exterior. And vice versa! 

And—while we’re talking of ap- 
pearances—remember that I’m ready 
to help with hair, complexion and 
clothes problems—as well as with 
matters of the heart! Beauty, health 
and happiness are all topics upon 
which I would like to advise you. 
Letters enclosing stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelopes I will answer by 
return mail. Those without postage 
will be answered as soon as possible, 
in the magazine. 

For information regarding the care 
of the skin, send a stamped envelope. 
And if you want to weigh less (who 
doesn’t?) send ten cents for my 
booklet on sane reducing methods. 
Write to me in care of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, 221 West 57th St., New 
York. CAROLYN VAN WYCK. 




















I should suggest that you locate the theater 
at which it is playing. And that you go to 
see it, at once. And, if possible, take with 
you the young man that you love! Seeing the 
picture—and especially seeing it with you— 
won’t do him any harm. 

For “Our Dancing Daughters’’ is the story of 
a girl who, in every way, is like you. She, too, 
has always been the Jife of the party. And 
when she falls in love, the man that she cares 
for distrusts her. And, as a direct result of 
this distrust, he marries another girl who 
seems sweet and gentle and innocent. 

Needless to say, the marriage is a miserable 
failure. It works out in a way brutally unfair 
to the man. The innocent, sweet girl has been 
hiding from him her real nature. But, after 
marriage, the real nature comes to light. It is 
only through blind luck that the story comes, 
at last, to a happy ending! 

“Our Dancing Daughters” is a vivid pic- 
ture. It teaches that one’s eyes do not always 


record the truth—-that circumstantial evidence 
can not be always trusted. It mirrors life with 
a real fidelity. Except in this: In real life the 
ending might not have been so satisfactory! In 
real life the man might have had to be faithful 
for fifty years—to a desperate mistake. 
Wilma, I am going to give you the advice 
for which you ask. The advice isn’t going to 
be that you curb your high spirits or give up 
your gayety, or that you cease being the life of 
the party. But I do advise that you are a trifle 
more discreet in your actions—that you do not 
behave, so completely, in a way that can be 
misunderstood. I might suggest that you try 
to be more modest and tactful—that you leave 
no opening by which you may be falsely 
judged. Folk, especially men, can not be 
blamed for putting their own interpretation 
upon too much license. They have only ap- 
pearances upon which to base their conclusions. 
How can they, without being psychic, know 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 ] 
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COLCREME 
VANISHING CREAM 
FACE POWDER 
ROUGE 
bP EHS 


~ a bling 


the complete 
al beauty 












= COLCREME — Cleansing Nourishing Beauty i/ytitg - $100 











Re CREME’ COTY -— Vanishing Crear $1400 
| * FACE POWDER-c% me fue shades $100 
ROUGE - Wve gloryying Lones $1.00 


OLYMPIC LIPSTICK- c% we colour acce7s- $1.50 


*k Sample of either of these exquisite creations on vequest. COTY ine. 7/4 FIFTH AVE., NY. 




















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








How many 


other gifts it brings : 


a Resi full 
Shin f 


Yourn, CHARM, LOVE, SUCCESS—how 
easily they come to the woman witha 
beautiful skin! 


Have you one of those naturally 
smooth, faultless complexions that are 


the envy of the great majority of 


womankind? Then cherish your good 
fortune! You can keep your skin lovely 
all your life long if you begin now to 
give it just the right kindof regular care. 
And even if you are not one of those 
fortunate women whose skin is flawless 
to start with—you can make it so! 
Six common skin defects are all that 


keep most women’s skin from being 
beautiful. They are: 


Blemishes 
Dryness . Conspicuous Nose Pores 


Sellowness Blackheads 


Every one of these troubles can be 
overcome! A famous skin specialist, 
after years of study, has not only 
worked out the proper care for normal 


Excessive Oiliness 









A~DA/N-¥UL 
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ff is an easy thing for any woman to have a beautiful complexion, 


now that scientists really know about the skin— what care it needs. 
Thousands of women say they owe their lovely color, the softness, 
smoothness, brilliance of their complexion to Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





skins, but has developed special treat-. 


ments for correcting the six skin 
troubles named above, by means of 
ice, warm or hot water, and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap—the soap espe- 
cially made for the skin. 

Thousands of beautiful women tes- 
tify that they owe their lovely com- 
plexion to this care. 

You will find the famous Woodbury 
treatments, including the treatment 
for normal skins, in the booklet wrap- 
ped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of this wonderful soap 
today, and begin, tonight, to gain the 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


charm of “a skin you love to touch!” 
A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 


month or six weeks. Sold at all drug 
stores and toilet goods counters. 


Send for the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co.,2201 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
For the enclosed 10 cents—send the large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Facial Cream and 
Powder, the Cold Cream, the treatment booklet, “‘4 
Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions for the 
new complete Woodbury “Facial.” In Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited,2201 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 


Name 





Street 





: 1928 
City State my 4 


























NEW PICTURES 


LL roads lead to Hollywood. Dolores Costello was born in 

Pittsburgh and went to kindergarten at the old Vitagraph 

Studio in Brooklyn. In many of the melodramas of that day, 
Dolores was featured as the angel child with long golden curls. 

















Lansing Brown 


ON ALVARADO comes from Albuquerque, New Mexico, that way station of Hollywood 

where Indians sell beads and blankets to California bound tourists. His mother was Spanish 

and his father an American. One day Alvarado hopped a rattler and landed in the City of 

Angels and camera angles at a time when Latin ancestry was in great demand. He's married and 
has a young daughter, Joy Alvarado. 








Lansing Brown 


ROM Moscow to Hollywood—Olga Baclanova. If you want to be correct, pronounce 

it Bah-clahn-ova, with the accent on the “‘clahn.”” The Russian actress received her train- 

ing at the Moscow Art Theater, at whose productions high brows fall flat on their faces. 

The lady is now playing in a Western—"Sunset Pass.” With her foreign background and her 
experience on the stage as a singer, what could be more logical? 




















Lansing Brown 


ARCELINE DAY—a native of Colorado Springs. Five years ago, with her mother 

and her sister, Alice, Marceline arrived in Hollywood. Her first work was as an extra 

in Lois Wilson's picture, “Only 38."" When there was no studio call, she attended 

school. Marceline has been leading woman for everyone from John Barrymore to Buster Keaton, 
from Ramon Novarro to Lon Chaney. 




















Hesser 


ARION NIXON was born in Superior, Wisconsin, and educated in Minneapolis. 

She came to Hollywood via vaudeville and, like Marceline, served her apprenticeship 

as an extra girl, ornamenting the background of Mary Pickford and Charles Ray films, 

before she earned her first close-up. Her new address is the Pathe Studios, where she will be 
starred in “Geraldine.” 














Autrey 


HARLES MORTON is one of the Fox youngsters whose acting makes “Four Devils” 
worth your attention. Born in Vallejo, California, Charles was educated at the University 
of Wisconsin where he played football. He also held the Detroit Athletic Club record for 
the 220 yard swim. Morton played a season in vaudeville with William Faversham’s company 
before he went into the movies. You'll see him with Janet Gaynor in “Christine.” 
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Gossarp “step-ins” 
are IN TO STAY—and they’re 
stepping up in general favor 
with every season. Considered 
revolutionary and decidedly ex- 
treme when Gossard first brought 
them out, their popularity has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds be- 
cause modern women have welcomed 
the ease with which they could be 
donned—the end of old-fashioned 
buckling and what not. There is ease 
and comfort within the gentle con- 
fines of a Gossard “step-in.” Yet so 
perfectly does it mould and retain 
that you have the feeling of being 
tailor-made right down to the flesh. 
You enjoy the supreme satisfaction 
of wearing a foundation garment 
designed for your individual 
need. The model pictured here 
and described helow is fea- 
tured by Gossard dealers 

the world over. Ask for it. 








A fourteen-inch step-in of rich 

brocade combined with elastic. 

Wide sections of elastic over hips 

and a five-inch gore in front en- 

hance the glove-like snugness of this 

garment. Boned front and back, and 
trimmed at top with ribbon and flowers. 
Lacing adjustment at top on one side. 
This is Model Number 738 . . . Retails at $7.50. 





THE H. W. GOSSARD CO., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, London, Toronto, Sydney, Buenos Aires 


Division of Associated Apparel Industries, Inc. 
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GIFT for a day? Far more than that! Truly a treasure .... for 
months... and years! The mingled qualities of beauty, useful- 
ness and duration in Meeker Made distinctive leather goods 
appeal alike to giver and recipient. Besides the momentary thrill, you 
may be sure that the day-in and day-out utility of any one of these 
articles will prove a long-time reminder of your thoughtfulness and 
judgment. A Meeker Made handbag, underarm 
or vanity, rich in itself, will complement any cos- 
The “Madge Bellamy”  tume. Neutral in tone—a harmonizing accessory. 
exlanve Vanity ide A billfold, key case or set of two or three in 
introduced by Meeker. . ° ’ 

matched design for the man, well—you just can’t 
give him anything that is more practical or any- 
thing he would rather have. The genuine imported 
steerhide from which Mecker Made goods are 
fashioned is the choicest of all the market affords. 


Shapes are smart. Designs, new and exclusive. Beautifully — The “Meeker Made” impriat in che 

. leather is “C ity 
tooled, hand-colored and with hand-laced edges, they repre- [outer fe Wicthe markt The 
ea a nee afeaita eemcman® : ee : : < “ Meeker Company, Inc., Joplin, Mis- 
sent the leather craftsman’s most distinguished effore. At the — [iscsy Company: ine. Joplit, Mis 


better dealers everywhere. hide leather goods in the U.S.A, 











Original shapes and 
styles together with 
their excellent crafts- 
manship give these 
handbags their char- 
acter and enviable re- 


putation. It used to he difficult to 


sclect a man's present. 
Not now, however. 
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mmm 4s re suede leather lined. 
Have exclusive turn lock frames. 
Appropriate ficcings. In general 
cftect and in detail, Mecker 
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There are so many sugges- 
tions~-Mecker Made-—for 
him, A billfold with his own 
initial, for instance... or his 
lodge or clubemblem. A key 
case, Cigarette case. An at- 
tractively boxed gift sct. Also 
other items. 









Made leather goods are obvi- 
ously finer. 
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OR years we of the 
photoplay world have 
been told what we ought 

to see by the professional 
snoopers that roam the 
country. With the coming of 
talking pictures, it is probable 
that a lot of human ear-plugs 
will try to tell us what to hear. 
Now, most astonishing of all, a 


group 
of people in Hollywood are trying to tell 
us what to write about Hollywood and 
its folks. 


The Motion Picture Academy of Arts 
and Sciences is all hot and bothered about 
what it calls the “‘scurrilous, degrading 
and facetious articles published about 
personalities in fan magazines.”’ 


HIS august body proposes, with the 

help of press agents and a few marines, 
to establish a “white list’’ of magazine 
writers whom it is safe to admit to the 
studios. 

Once in, they can write a lot of pretty, 
backscratching pieces about the gods of 
filmland. 

Unbelievable though it may seem, it 
is reported that one famous leading man 
has actually moved toward the deporta- 
tion of a British magazine writer who 
grinds out articles for periodicals in this 
country and his homeland. 


aL By J Ps R. Quirk 
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Such astoundingly high- 
handed procedure against the 
freedom of the typewriter 
could only be born in the mad- 
der sections of the film colony. 


TARS are no longer born 

in the shadow of the Sphinx, 
nor do they keep pet doodle- 
bugs, nor do little children run at the 
approach of vampires as they did in the 
golden days of fan rubbish. 

Can it be that these actors and pro- 
ducers object to a little truth? 

No one gets scurrilous at the expense 
of Hollywood any more. It is both 
wrong and out of fashion. But the self- 
anointed censors don’t seem to know 
that. They appear to be living, in misty 
stupidity, in the days of 1920. 

PHOTOPLAY, at least, tries to play the 
game of Truth with its two million readers 
and the picture people. And it does not 
like to see anyone in filmland deal from 
the bottom of the deck. 


S for the press agents, called in to 
help the outraged mummers, it is 
really too bad. Ink is their life-blood, 
and white paper their world, and if they 
try to join hands and turn on the writ- 
ing people, it will be tantamount to neatly 
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slitting their throats with their own 
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paper cutters. If they are wise, they will 
cut and run for the deep woods until the 
fussing Academicians forget this silly peeve 
and begin fuming and sputtering about 
something else. 

Oh dear! Some people never will learn 
when they’re well off! 


LITTLE German girl is going back 
home from Hollywood. 

In this fact is hidden one of the little 
heartbreaks of the gold coast. 

Irving Thalberg, honeymooning in Ger- 
many, found Eva von Berne and imported 
her. They reduced her and redressed her 
and primped her, and put her across from 
Jack Gilbert in ‘‘Masks of the Devil.” 
Now she is going home. 

Metro-Goldwyn says the talkies have 
made her garbled English useless, but we 
can take that or leave it alone. 

I am afraid the truth is that Eva just 
wouldn’t do. She didn’t photograph well, 
and her acting opposite the star didn’t 
spell anything like hit. 

And so a little German girl is going back 
to Deutschland, probably with a serious 
crack in her heart. Goodbye, Eva. It’s a 
tough break. Just a little Cinderella on 
whom the prince couldn’t fit the glittering 
slipper. 


HEN Prince George of England 

played hookey from his cruiser and 
made whoopee in Hollywood he did a better 
job of handshaking across the sea than a 
dozen notes by nervous, high-strung diplo- 
mats. 

Young George struck the human note on 
the royal xylophone when he tea’d with 
Lily Damita, dined with Mary Pickford 
and danced the morning in at Fatty Ar- 
buckle’s night club. 

The whole country smiled at his carry- 
ings on. Only his captain seemed a little 
peevish. 

And when his girl friends wirelessed the 
ship at sea, offering condolences on his 
punishment, the kid had a good-sport answer 
ready. 

_ “The fun I had in Hollywood was worth 
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HE Soviet Government’s newest blow 
for Art to reach this country is “Ten 
Days that Shook the World.’ It ought 


to be retitled ““Ten Reels that Ruined the 
Eyesight.’’ And while it seems too bad 
to dampen the enthusiasm of those who 
rate the Russian film directors higher than 
our local talent, may we remind the public 
of a few facts? 

All films made in Russia are produced un- 
der the direct supervision of the Soviet 
Government. 

They are pure propaganda and should be 
plainly labeled as such. 


HE Soviet Government is no more in- 

clined to give an unbiased picture of the 
events of the Revolution than is the Anti- 
Saloon League likely to give you the 
straight facts on Prohibition. 

For example: in “Ten Days that ‘Shook 
the World” Trotsky is completely elimi- 
nated from the picture, although he was an 
active factor in the Revolution. But Trotsky 
is out of favor and the present leaders don’t 
want to give him any publicity. 


O when you go to see a Soviet picture, 

keep a few of these points in mind. 

Remember that you are seeing Russian 
history as the Soviet leaders want you to 
see it—not as it happened. 

Remember you are paying your admission 
fee, not for a commercial product, but for 
advertising. 

And remember that there isn’t a political 
party in this country that could produce 
such propaganda and have it presented in 
theaters where an admission fee is charged. 


S the heavy film lover dying with the 

immortal dodo? 

With all precincts reported, Peoria, IIl., 
votes “‘yes.”’ 

Lon Chaney is cock of the walk in the 
middle west now. The great Putty King, 
in ‘When the City Sleeps,” outdrew John 
Barrymore, Ronald Colman and Rod La 
Rocque combined in the same length of 
time. 


HANEY is the best bet, with Emil 

Jannings not far behind and George 
Bancroft a hot third. The day of the hairy 
he-man is in, as far as Peoria goes. 

You remember the old political saying, 
‘‘As Peoria goes, so goes the nation.’”’ Take 
heart, male fans! Perhaps it’s out of the 
boudoir into the logging camps! 
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Ten years later another 
film hit comes to the Lee 
family, as little Davey 
follows Brother Frankie 
to fame 


By 
Tad Hastings 


HIS is a story about a little boy and his big 
brother. 
Credit for the little boy’s discovery has been 
given to Al Jolson. It belongs, instead, to a woman and 
to an obscure casting director. 

The woman knew long before anyone else that this little boy 
was a remarkable child. It is not strange that she knew, how- 
ever, for she is his mother. And mothers know a great many 
things long before other people know them, and often are not 
given credit for the knowledge. 

The name of the lad is Davey Lee. He will be four years old 
exactly fourteen days after this story goes on all newsstands— 
on the twenty-ninth of December, to be specific. 

So you see, he is a sort of combination Christmas present and 
New Year’s greeting—one that people will cherish forever if he 
continues his present cinema pace. 

Davey plays the part of Sonny Boy 
in Al Jolson’s new picture, “‘ The Sing- 
ing Fool.” And he fairly tears the 
heart out of you, too, when, dying, he 
asks his daddy to sing him to sleep. 

The story of how Davey became 
Sonny Boy is one of those strange tales 
for which Hollywood is famous. It is 
part and parcel of the bizarre fabric 
that makes the town unique. It is 
another case where truth is stranger 
than fiction, where fact is more potent 
than fabrication, where the press 
agent’s conception falls far below par. 
The real story is saturated with shat- 
tered hopes, with doubts and disap- 
pointments; it brims with heartbreak. 
For it is the story of how an older 
brother was called, but a younger 
brother chosen. 

Frankie Lee is the older brother. 
Frankie, the little crippled boy of 
“The Miracle Man”—not a real crip- 
ple, of course, just the youngster who 
acted the part. That was ten years 
ago. Yet it left an unforgettable im- 
pression, one that survives to this day. 

And the tragedy of this story is that 
Frankie was called first for the part 
that made his baby brother famous. 

But Frankie is now sixteen. He has 


been going to Hollywood High for claimed: 








You’ll be touched by little four- 


year-old Davey Lee’s 
playing of Al Jolson’s son when 
you see **The Singing Fool.’’ As 
soon as Jolson saw Davey he ex- 
*‘Come to Uncle Al’’ 


Of course you remember Frankie Lee as the 
crippled boy of the unforgettable ‘‘Miracle Man.”’ 
Frankie is sixteen now and he goes to Hollywood 
High. The Warner Studio, forgetting that boys 
grow up, called him for the réle in ‘‘The Singing 
Fool’’—but Davey walked right into the part 


several years. He is tall and gangling, and he does not even 
remotely resemble that whimsical little fellow with the wistful 
smile in “‘The Miracle Man.” 

Yet in the minds of producers and directors, Frankie Lee has 
never grown up. Heisstill, to them, ‘‘that little Miracle Man 
kid.”” Thus we see how indelible was 
the imprint of his work. Its effect 
upon memory produced a picture that 
cannot be erased. 


SHORT time ago, Frankie was 

called to take a test with Lois 
Moran for “The River Pirate.”? William 
K. Howard remembered him. In fact, 
Howard proved himself the exception 
to the rule by actually daring to con- 
sider that possibly Frankie had grown 
up. He wanted Frankie, not for a 
child part, but for a full-fledged young 
man’s role. Frankie, however, was a 
little too immature, so the part went 
to Nick Stuart. 

But that test put the celluloid virus 
back into Frankie Lee’s blood with a 
vengeance. 

“Mother,” he said, *‘I’m all steamed 
up and want to get back into the 
game.” 

So mother, in the rdle of manager 
once more, undertook to restore 
Frankie’s career. 

And here’s where the heartbreak 
begins. Wherever. Frankie went, he 
found himself surrounded by little 
children, kids often less than half his 
size—all called for the one part. 

It was most embarrassing. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 ] 
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A typical ‘‘star’’ luncheon, so fatal 
to health and happiness, demon- 
strated by Josephine Dunn. Crack- 
ers, 100 calories; cottage cheese, 50 
calories; consomme, 13 calories; 
pineapple, 50 calories. Food fit for 
neither man nor beast! 





A satisfying meal for a girl who 
wants to lose two or three pounds 
a week—roast beef, baked potato, 
spinach, pickled beets, cucumbers, 
buttermilk and fruit cup. Remem- 
ber, you can’t do good work on a 
starvation diet 


IET! It has put one world famous star in her grave, 
has caused the illness of many others, has wrecked 
careers and has become, largely through its practice in 
Hollywood, the Great American Menace! 

For as Hollywood does so does the rest of the world. 

It is a grim problem—this matter of diet—and it concerns 
not only every Hollywood studio but every home in the United 
States as well. High school girls of fifteen or sixteen, who need 
wholesome, body-building food, are actually putting their lives 
in peril when they cut down their rations and refuse everything 
but a hard boiled egg and an ounce of spinach, or attempt to 
live on nothing but lamb chops and pineapple. 

The wife of the household prepares well cooked, savory meals 
for her husband and then nibbles on a few “health” crackers 
in order to have a sylph-like figure! 

The fault may be laid at the doors of the studios! 
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By 
Katherine Albert 


Why the average 
woman risks her 
health when she 
attempts to 
achieve a movie 
figure 


Unwittingly, the producers are modern Shylocks who, 
when they demand a pound of flesh, also demand a part 
of the life-span of the star; without realizing the grave 
responsibility they assume the producers point the way 
to the hospital and set an example that threatens to pro- 
duce a race of anaemic, tubercular weaklings. 


OSPITAL reports show that there is more tubercu- 
losis among women than ever before and that this is 
the direct result of diet! 

The foremost physicians declare that they treat 
thousands of cases of anaemia. Diet—a death’s head 
wearing the mask of beauty—is again responsible! 

The stars have set the styles in slim figures. 

The correct weight for a girl five feet two inches tall is 
119 pounds. The average screen player of this height 
weighs only 108 pounds. 

A survey of all the studios embracing the film plants of 
Culver City, Burbank, Westwood and Hollywood and in- 
cluding one hundred fifty of the most famous, most envied 
film celebrities, resulted in the compilation of a table of heights 
and weights showing that the players are from ten to fifteen 
pounds underweight, according to medical standards. 

This means that they have starved themselves for pictures, 
for personal whims, or to be fashionable until they have 
lowered their physical resistance to the danger point and are 
unfit to do the strenuous, nervous, emotional work required 
of them! 

Barbara LaMarr died of tuberculosis brought on by weight 
reduction. Kathryn Grant ruined her career and was made an 
invalid from starvation. Lottie Pickford took her life in her 
hands when she resorted to quick reducing medicines and is 
today virtually an invalid. Eva von Berne collapsed on the 
set after trying to lose ten pounds; Flobelle Fairbanks, niece 
of Doug, caused her family much concern and endangered her 
health by indulging, secretly, in a lime juice diet. Lina Bas- 
quette has just come out of a gruelling, enervating reducing 
process. Molly O’Day, now one of the most famous of those 
waging the battle against avoirdupois, is convalescing from an 
operation for the removal of surplus flesh—an operation which 
has resulted disastrously for others. Excess weight ended the 
film careers of Clara Kimball Young, Mrs. Sidney Drew, Leah 
Baird and Katharine McDonald 
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The Menace 
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Hollywood 
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? A girl may be the reincarnation of Duse, she may have the 
histrionic ability of Bernhardt, she may be able to touch the heart 
of humanity, but if she is five pounds overweight according to screen 
standards—that! for her career! 
Why this mad search for slimness?’ Why must the stars starve 
¢ themselves? 
There are two reasons. 
: i According to Dr. H. B. K. Willis, one of Hollywood’s best known 
, physicians who daily turns down dozens of women who beg to be 
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reduced quickly, it is a mistaken idea on the part of the producers. 
They think that the public demands stream-lines in stars and, 


believing this, set the 
dangerous example to 
women of the entire 
world who blindly at- 
tempt to copy Holly- 
wood’s prevailing 
figure. 

The second reason 
concerns only the pic- 
ture girls and no other 
women. 

If a practical stereo- 
scopic camera lens 
were perfected these 
all too rigid diets would 
be unnecessary. 

When a woman steps 
in front of the camera 
she adds from five to 
twenty pounds to her 
figure. The camera 
photographs but two 
dimensions. This tends 
to flatten a round 
object. Look at a pipe. 
Then shut one eye. The 
pipe immediately 
widens and appears 
several inches broader 
than it really is. 


Hollywood may slowly 
return to the natural 
figure. Anita Page, for 
instance, is five feet, 
two inches tall and 
weighs 118 pounds, 
which isa sane weight. 
Anita prefers to follow 
health charts rather 
than camera lines 








CORRECT DIET 


Compiled by Dr. Willis from works of 
the most famous authorities on diet 


BREAKFAST 


16 large grapefruit 
Scalloped codfish 


Stewed tomatoes 374 
Saltine crackers Calories 
1 cup coffee 


1 teaspoon butter 
1 teaspoon sugar 


LUNCHEON 


2 large slices lean roast beef 

Tomato or mushroom sauce 

1 medium baked potato 

2 heaping tablespoons spinach 

2 heaping tablespoons pickled 654 
beets Calories 

8 slices cucumbers 

1 glass buttermilk 

1 teaspoon butter 

1 fruit cup 


DINNER 


1 slice cold roast lamb 
2 heaping tablespoons squash 


Mint sauce 

1 tablespoon green peas 

3 heaping tablespoons mustard 524 
greens Calories 


Medium sized tomato salad 
Mineral oil or vinegar 

2 small biscuits 

l4 cantaloupe 

1 glass skimmed milk 


1552 
Calories 


(This must be varied every day. It will reduce 
you from 2 to 3 pounds per week) 


STAR DIET 


This is what the stars eat—it’s wrong! 


BREAKFAST 
pT ee ere 000 calories 
LUNCHEON 
8 tablespoons consomme........ 13 calories 
SIE 935.4654 SRS oF hawk we 100 calories 
14 pound tomatoes............. 25 calories 
DINNER 
Cottage CROGNGs .....6 56 cc ee cece 50 calories 
2 ounces pineapple............. 50 calories 
1 glass buttermilk.............. 67 calories 

305 calories 

Sometimes 
1 hard boiled egg.............. 100 calories 
6 ounces spinach............... 100 calories 


505 calories 
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How the Camera Lies About Figures. 


































Don’t envy the unnaturally thin figure of your 

favorite star. Remember, that it is usually 

achieved by a dangerous diet. In trying to reduce 

her weight too quickly, Barbara La Marr con- 

tracted tuberculosis. She paid for her beauty 
with her life 


A skillful cameraman may arrange his lights so that this 
condition is helped, but only the three dimensional lens will 
alleviate the necessity of the stars being underweight. 

Dr. Willis declares that it is detrimental to reduce more 
than two or three pounds a week. 

That’s a nice idea. A physician can sit calmly by and make 
this truism, but—and this is large and vital—when a pro- 
ducer sits back in his leather chair, looking out across his 
mahogany desk and says to a girl, ‘‘ You may have the leading 
role in my next super-epic if you will lose ten pounds in the 
next ten days,” what is the girl going to do? 

Before her lies fame and fortune, luxury and acclaim. Is 
she going to think of her health? Is she going to heed a 
doctor’s advice? Not much! She has heard the ultimatum. 
“‘Lose ten pounds in ten days.”” A career against her health. 
The career always wins. 

Twelve hundred calories is the minimum prescribed by Dr. 
Willis. And this is used only in extreme cases, for excessively 
fat women. The sensible, balanced diet has 1552 calories per 
day. The average picture girl receives no more than 500 
calories a day! Impossible for her to do the kind of work 
required on that! 

I have seen Joan Crawford make an entire luncheon on a 
few tablespoonfuls of cold consomme, a dish of rhubarb and a 
half dozen crackers thickly spread with mustard. And this is 
a day after day performance. 
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Is it any wonder that Joan is constantly under the 
care of adoctor? She knows that such a diet is none 
too good for her, but what is she to do? She has to 
keep thin. 

Alice White reduced from 126 pounds to 96 in a 
few weeks. What a shock to the nervous system! 
She began by going on a lamb chop and pineapple 
diet for a few days and then had ‘“‘just a sensible 
diet,” consisting of salads and fruits amounting to 
all of 400 calories, no doubt! 


OLA NEGRI took off ten pounds with an egg and 

spinach diet. Six ounces of spinach contain 100 
calories, one hard boiled egg is another hundred. It 
was the critics who forced Pola to this extreme 
measure. The Negri just won’t be told by pro- 
ducers. She had to be convinced and, when ‘‘ The 
Woman of the World” was released, almost every 
newspaper commented upon her excessive weight. 

Renee Adoree’s work in ‘‘ The Big Parade”’ stands 
out as one of the classic gestures of the screen. 
Never before or since has she reached greater heights. 
At that time she weighed more than she ever did, 125 
pounds. The producers did not complain then 
because she characterized a French peasant girl, but 
immediately that the picture was finished they 
insisted that she lose. A few days ago the scales 
pointed to 97 pounds. 

She has paid dearly for an intensive course in diet 
and steam baths and mas- 
sage. She has paid with 
illness and ragged nerves. 


Kathryn Grant 
had a_ beautiful 
figure, but she 
was just a little 
too plump for the 
eye of the camera. 
Kathryn tried to 
reduce in a hurry. 
Trying to undo 
the mischief of a 
foolish diet, she 
spent months in 
a sanitarium. 
Today she is an 
invalid and studio 
work is out of the 
question 
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Without being given a chance to show what 
ability she had, Dimples Lido was shipped back 
to Germany because she gained weight that she 
could not seem to take off. She was discovered 
by Carl Laemmle on the Riviera and brought to 
Hollywood. Naturally buxom, she added several 
more pounds to her figure and was given her 
congé. She might have been the world’s greatest 
actress—who knows? She might have had the 
subtlety of a Mrs. Siddons but she was over- 
weight! Finis—enough—out! 

Perhaps Dimples is one of the fortunates. 
Better for her, no doubt, to have been forced to 
give up her career than to put herself through the 
rigid demands of diet. 

Eva von Berne’s entire future rests upon just 
ten pounds. She is only eighteen years old and is 
built along generous, continental lines. At the 
time of life when she needs good, substantial food, 
she is dining upon lettuce salad and sliced pine- 
apple. She looks pale and haggard and her cry is 
the same as the others, “‘But what am I to DO? 
What am I to do?” 


ITIFUL, lovely Barbara LaMarr—her search 

for slimness cost her her life. She resorted to 
the most drastic means of taking off weight— 
methods too horrible even to recount. This 
struggle so depleted the energy of ‘the girl who 
was too beautiful” that she was an easy victim of 
tuberculosis. 

And then there is Molly O’Day! What will be 
the fate of the O’Day? A part of the story was 
recounted in the August issue of PHOTOPLAY, but 
what of this recent development? Molly is over- 
weight even for a non-professional. At the begin- 
ning of “‘The Patent Leather Kid” she was 
twenty pounds heavier than she should have been 
for the screen. Her test showed acting ability 
and she was told that she could play the part if 
she would lose twenty pounds. She did at the 
rate of half-pound a day. 

But Barthelmess hurt his foot soon after the 


Don’t Be Guided by Star Weights! 





picture was started and Molly, playing opposite Molly O’Day is recovering from a drastic surgical operation 
him, was left at home while the company went that removed the flesh that threatened her career. But 
north for war scenes. Thin and svelte she was will the fat return? And what will be the after-effects of 


when the company left, as the sequence at the 
ring-side showed her. But when the troupe re- 
turned she was fat and chunky. 

In discussing her case, Al Santell, director of ‘‘The Patent 
Leather Kid,” said, ‘‘ The real reason for flesh is self-assurance. 
Molly O’Day was acclaimed the great find in years and she 
believed it. She was sent away to lose weight and finally a wire 
came saying she was thin and ready to start a picture. 
When she walked into my office, she was pathetically fleshy.” 

And then she resorted to a drastic method. Dr. Robert B. 





Why it is dangerous to copy a movie star 
in finding your correct weight 


Height Health weight Star weight 
5 ft. 114 lbs. 96 lbs. 
5 ft., 1 in. 116 lbs. 104 lbs. 
5 ft., 2 in. 119 lbs. 108 lbs. 
5 ft., 3 in. 122 lbs. 111 Ibs. 
5 ft., 4 in. 125 lbs. 115 lbs. 
5 ft., 5 in. 128 lbs. 119 lbs. 
5 ft., 6 in. 132 lbs. 122 lbs. 














this strenuous and painful treatment? 


Griffith, who claims that quick reduction is harmless (a large 
part of Griffith’s clientele is made up of women who want to 
“take it off” at any cost), performed an operation on Molly. 


HE knife made long incisions on either leg and across the 
stomach and the fat was removed. Electric needles 
to melt the fat away were used, also. 


Molly remained under the ether for an hour and 
fifteen minutes while the operation was performed. She 
has suffered acutely, but the doctor assures her that 
there will be no scars left and that she will be from 
twelve to fifteen pounds lighter. 

Will there be any ill effect from this? Will the fat 
return? That remains to be seen. Al Santell believes 
that the operation will do no good, for there is fat all 
over Molly’s body. She is a splendid actress. Her 
director, her producer, her public know this. But un- 
less she is more than sylph-like her art will becompletely 
wasted. This is the demand of the screen! 

She has high hopes now. Wan and convalescent in 
the hospital, she smiled and expressed the wish that this 
drastic measure would allow her to continue her career. 

Some of the stars are really sensible about diet. Mary 
Pickford, for instance, often takes the milk cure, pre- 
scribed by reliable physicians. Lillian Gish is prac- 
tically a vegetarian. 

The “‘Miss Los Angeles” of a few years ago was 
Kathryn Grant. A film career was assured when she 
was given a long term [CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 ] 
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Charlie Chaplin went to a 
Los Angeles fight recently. 
He saw Virginia Cherrill, a 
blonde Chicago visitor to the 
coast. He signed her imme- 
diately for his forthcoming 
comedy, ‘‘City Lights’’ 





later, of the movie-mad world. 





GIRL 
WANTED- |} 


By Cal York 


UST what does it take to be Charlie Chaplin’s leading lady? 

If you can figure that out, you can be Mayor of Beverly Hills and dance 
the first seven dances with Clara Bow. 

For Charlie’s leading women have been the sensation of Hollywood and, 
Hollywood wakes up every morning, stretches, 
yawns and asks the clerk what the latest quotation is on Charlot’s Lead, Pre- 


There’s no answer. Evidently, all a gal needs is a lot of luck, all good. 


Recently Chaplin saw a Chicago girl 
named Virginia Cherrill at a box fight. 
Before you could say Waladek Sbyszko she 
was made leading woman of “City Lights,” 
his new film. She probably didn’t know a 
Kleig light from an assistant property man, 
but, P. S., she got the job. 

Of course, if you are a nut on hunches, 
believe in numerology and once played the 
Ouija board, you can go for the “A” hunch. 

Look at the list. 

Edn-A, Lit-A, Georgi-A, Mern-A, and 
now Virgini-A. 

But let that go. 

Chaplin, himself, carried it further. 


ERE are the characteristics he wants in 
one of his leading women— 

Appeal, adaptability, ambition, amiabil- 
ity, and attractiveness. 

The ayes seem to have it. 

Where other stars hem, haw and figure, 
Chaplin picks his girls out of thin air. If 
he knew of thinner air, he would go to it. 

If you girls think you are all broken out 
with a rash of “IT,” don’t bother about a 
Chaplin job. He places physical appeal last 
in his list of qualifications. 

Hear the Little Grey Clown himself on the 
subject. 

“To be a leading lady for me,” says 
Charlie, “‘a girl must have appeal, but not 
necessarily sex appeal. She must have 
youth, but not necessarily screen experience. 

“In fact, I prefer that she have no picture 
experience. Without it, she has fewer faults 
to correct. She must be adaptable, too, in 
order to take direction. She should have 
some appreciation of music in order to be 


The very first scene of Charlie Chap- 
lin and his new discovery, Virginia 
Cherrill. Charlie says his leading 
women must have appeal, adapta- 
bility, ambition, amiability and at- 
tractiveness. All A’s—and Virginia 
fills the bill. Charlie’s leading 
women last one picture and then 
depart. But they’re famous 

















“To bea leading woman 
for me,’ says Charlie 
Chaplin, “a girl must 
have appeal but not sex 
appeal’”’ 


susceptible to vibrations. When one becomes absorbed in a part one 
is only a sounding board reflecting the play of emotions. 

“Also, a girl must be ambitious. Otherwise, she will not take her 
work seriously. And to succeed, one must be intensely serious, par- 
ticularly in pictures.” 

All the Chaplin leading women have possessed these qualifications. 

Run down the list. Edna Purviance, Lita Grey, Georgia Hale, 
Merna Kennedy and now Virginia Cherrill. 


OTE well that there has been something dramatic—something 
really romantic, about the bolt of lightning that has hit these 
unknowns, from first to latest. 

In 1915 Chaplin went to a dance in San Francisco. He didn’t 
crave it, but he went. There he met a blonde girl from Lovelock, 
Nevada, who was learning stenography in the Golden Gate town. He 
danced with the girl, and liked her. Her name was Edna Purviance. 

Today that same blonde girl, who never had a written contract with 
Charles Chaplin in her life, who received other offers and could have 
left him flat on the lot, who never took advantage of her position as the 
great comedian’s lead—is still on the Chaplin payroll at precisely the 
same salary she enjoyed during the height of her popularity. 

Chaplin’s intimates say that whether Edna Purviance makes a 
picture or never postures for the camera again she will still be on that 
salary list at full pay. 

That’s the Chaplin sense of loyalty. 

Charlie first met Lita Grey when she was doing an extra bit in 
“The Kid.” She was just a spindly kid then, less than 12. She and 
her mother both worked in that one, and in ‘‘The Idle Class.” 

Then, when Charlie began “The Gold Rush” without a leading 
lady Mrs. Grey brought Lita over to show the comic what a big girl 
she was now. 

She wore an organdie dress, and its simplicity caught Charlie’s eye. 
He made a test of her, bundled infurs. After all, he might need a head 
girl before the film was through. The rest is in the book. 


EORGIA HALE was discovered along with Joe von Sternberg. She 

was the leading woman in “Salvation Hunters.”’ George K. Arthur, 
then a cocky little Britisher doubling from the grocery business into 
films, wangled Charlie into taking a look at the picture. 

That great story, too, is in the book. Arthur got a swell job with 
Metro-Goldwyn, and Chaplin made Miss Hale leading woman in 
“The Gold Rush” after his marriage to Lita Grey. And Georgia is 
Chaplin’s staunch admirer and friend today. 

Oddly enough, Merna Kennedy was introduced to Chaplin by 
Lita, who recommended her for the lead in ‘‘The Circus.” That, of 
course, was pre-war, before suits and counter-suits had turned Chaplin’s 
hair grey, and no pun meant. 

The story of Virginia Cherrill remains to be told. Time will tell it. 
The beginning is dramatic and romantic. What the end will be is in 
the lap of the gods. 

Since Purviance’s day, no leading woman for Chaplin has made more 
than one picture. They come and go, like the seasons and the family 
bootlegger. 

They are not too beautiful, these children of chance. They are with- 
out experience. 

What to do, girls? Carry a rabbit’s foot, probably. 

And yet the rabbit once had four of them, and what good did they 
do him? 
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Sh Studio Murder 


‘Twoconflict- 
ing contes- 
sions baffle 
the Holby- 
wood Police— 
Try your skill 
at solving the 
startiimge 
crime and win 


$3,000 


Wuat Has Gone BEFORE 


Dwight Hardell, one of the foremost 
players of the Superior Films Company, 
is found dead on Stage Six. Hardell, who 
has played heavies, has been something 
of a scoundrel in his private as well as 
his make-believe life. He has an un- 
savory reputation as a ruthless philan- 
derer. 

Chief of Detectives Smith quickly 
takes over the investigation. The search 
for clues staris. It is revealed that Har- 
dell and Director Franz Seibert left the 
studio together at 12:17 a. m. after 
working together for three hours on close- 
ups in an otherwise deserted studio. It 
also develops that Billy West, Seibert’s 
assistant, and Yvonne Beaumont, a 
French actress, were in the studios on the night of the murder—on 
mysterious errands outside their film work. 

The coroner’s examination of Hardell’s body tends to show, 
strangely enough, that the actor must have died before or shortly 
after midnight. The death weapon was a rapier used in the film 
scene. This weapon is without finger prints of any kind, although 
other prints are found on the murder set. 

The investigation continues. Now go on with the story. 


OR a moment the president sat looking back unblink- 
ingly into the detective’s grey eyes. Then he said thought- 
fully, “Four people you say. Vell, there vould be Seibert, 
and Hardell . . . and maybe Billy Vest, but I do not 
think so. Seibert sometimes vorks absolutely alone. Vell, then 
there vould be Seibert and Hardell. That is two. You mean 
two more besides them, then?” 
“T mean four besides Hardell, the murdered man . 
“You mean four people vere mixed up in that murder? 
You mean you got four suspects?” 
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“That’s more like it, when I identify the fourth . . . who at 
this point is just ‘another woman’,” returned Smith. 

“Another voman. You haff then von woman already?” 

“Proof positive that Miss Beaumont came out here last 
night to see Hardell, and evidence tending to show that she ...”’ 

He was interrupted by Rosenthal, who made a low moan of 
protest. 

“T could not to believe it! You do not know her! No, there 
iss something the matter vid your evidence!”’ he stuttered, and 
then, “‘And already ve are going to star her! Already ve haff 
bought a story, just for her, and Bonet is to direct it! Ve haff 
the news stories in all the papers, last week, and in all the fan 
magazines . . . ve haff our releases all set . . . I tell you, Mr. 
Smith, this is terrible! I do not believe it!” 

“Sergeant Clancy has the case all cut and dried,” said 
Smith, grinning reminiscently. ‘To his mind Miss Beaumont 
is the guilty person. But so far she is really just a possibility.” 
Then he told Rosenthal of the note taken from Billy West, and 
written to Yvonne. 
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“Vell, and because she writes a silly letter, you make of her a 


murderess! That man Clancy is a dumb bell . . . a fool!’ 
exclaimed Rosenthal angrily. 

“Ah... but... there were finger prints on the set...a 
woman’s fingers marked in blood on the canvas door... plenty 
of other finger marks . . . and when these are matched up with 
the ones on the letter, Iam afraid .. . but, we will go to the third 
party, a man who wore rubber soled shoes, bull-dog grip. Does 


2) 


your night watchman wear such shoes: 


| * Nee es held out his fat hands protestingly. 

“Mr. Smith, how should I know vat my night vatchman 
vears? I do not look at the feet of my people. It is their faces 
I should look at!” 

“Forget the question. I was only thinking of identifying 
the man...” Smith looked up and smiled. “But, such shoes 
were certainly on that set!’ He described the trail left by 
them, adding, “If the wéarer of those shoes is the murderer, we 
know that he was on the set for several minutes after he killed 
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‘‘Billee! Why have you the hand- 
cuffs on?’’ Yvonne burst into the 
room, her grey, dusky-lashed eyes 
wide with terror, her sweet red 
mouth quivering. ‘‘Billee! Talk to 
me! I have heard when I come on 
the lot that Dwight is murdered! 
Tell me! You... didn’t.’’ She 
stopped and her great eyes, now 
tear filled, questioned him. ‘‘He 
said he did, Miss Beaumont,”’ said 
Chief of Detectives Smith, quietly 


Hardell, or, he left, and returned a 
few minutes later. If this is the man I 
think, and if the evidence of the gate- 
man shows him to have been here in the 
studio at that time, he will have to 
have a darn good alibi. . . . Now, as to 
the fourth person. We will call her 
the ‘unknown woman.’ I say fourth, 
but this person may turn out to be 
the same as the writer of the note... 
Miss Beaumont. 


fs UR unknown woman was also on 

the set at the time of the murder. 
She either committed it, or witnessed it. 
How do I know? I shall have to keep 
some of these tale-telling clues to my- 
self, but you shall know them all in 
time. She was frightened . . . forced 
to hide, at one time. Later she 
must have gone to the body of Hardell, 
and, in an attempt to find if he 
were dead or not, leaned down 
and touched him. She got blood 
on her hand, which evidently terrified 
her, for she fled the set. I know that 
she was terrified, and that she fled, 
because she left her finger marks, in 
blood, on the canvas door. A per- 
son in a normal state of mind would 
not have done that. If the finger 
prints on the door, and the ones on the 
letter paper are identical . . . you see 
what we have? Beaumont. Also, other things carry out the 
theory. She was angry at him. Perhaps afraid of him. Any- 
way, furious because he persisted in his attentions. A furious 
woman sometimes acts... and thinks afterwards. That the 
murder was unpremeditated, if committed by this woman, is 
probable . .. most likely. She killed him, and then, became 
horrified, and hysterical . . . in short, rushed away. 

“Now, as I said, we have four suspects: Seibert, who was 
undoubtedly the last man to be with Hardell the night he was 
murdered; the wearer of the rubber-soled shoes, who has left 
his bloodstained evidence for all to see; Miss Beaumont, who 
wrote Hardell that ‘tonight she would end all between them.’ 
(Rather a significant remark, don’t you agree?) And then, this 
third party ...a woman, from the small finger prints, who... 
dipped her hand in Hardell’s life blood!” 

Abraham Rosenthal sat in stunned silence. Accustomed to 
visualizing a scene presented to him... trained bv his pro- 
fession to put life and movement into mere names oi persons... 
he was now looking at this dim set, through which dark and 
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Lanning, the night watchman, told Chief of Detectives Smith. 

“I made me rounds and near froze to death with the dirty fog 
creepin’ down me back. Things began to happen. Whin I starts on 
me 11:30 round I sees a woman’s figger runnin’ down the women’s 
dressin’ rooms. I see it stealin’ out of the bushes on the West side 
of Stage Six, and makin’ for the stage door. That was just at mid- 
night.’ 


? 


7 8 was a grand night for a murder, sor, as I said to MacDougal,” 









sinister figures flitted, and in which a man has been stabbed to 
death; it was all frightfully real to him. 

‘“Gott of Abraham!” he finally groaned. 
people are murderers?” 

‘“All men are murderers—ves— Mr. Rosenthal,” said Smith 
soberly. ‘‘There is a time in every human’s life when the 
veneer of custom is thrown aside . . . atleastinthemind... 
and in such times the taking of another human’s life becomes 
a possibility . . . at least in thought! I believe that a great 
many people have felt an irresistible impulse towards murder! 
To some it may come through a desire to strangle . . . with 
the hands. To some it may be an over-pawering impulse to 
pull the trigger. . . . I fully believe that some men who have 
become murderers have only yielded to this momentary im- 
pulse... andthen... the thingis done. They may never 
have had another such impulse in their lives. Might never 
again. . . and yet, for the brief lack of that control . . .” 


““Tss it that all my 


T™ president of Superior Films shuddered audibly. 
“No... no. That Ido not think, I, myself, have never 
felt like murdering anybody. . . .” 

“Think carefully. Back in those difficult days when you 
were climbing up from the gutter . . . oh yes, I know your 
history . . . when life seemed a hard and bitter struggle . . . 
when other humans with money and power seemed cold and 
selfish beasts . . .” 

“Vell, mebbe a couple of times there was low-lifers I vished 
vould die,”’ admitted Rosenthal naively. 

Smith smiled. “ And if you had had those ‘low-lifers’ at your 
mercy, at a time when you resented their power, their existence, 
most ... whatthen? Mytheoryisnotimprobable. Menand 
women, as they exist today, are but the sum total of the genies 
of their ancestors, plus the variations and inhibitions which 
civilization has instilled in them! Take away the inhibitions. 
Man killed in the beginning, and the only code he had was 
whether it was right or wrong to himself! Today we are living 
under mass determinations of right and wrong, which have 
laid down a code barring killings, except as safeguard for the 
masses. Yet, today as in the leopard skin days, man thinks 

. and acts .. . individually! Instinctively, he is a killer! 
He may go through life without being aware of it. He may not. 
He may be aware of it, and draw away in horror from the idea. 
That is because of his culture, un through the ages! 


19 Prizes, Totaling $3,000, Offered for 
the Best Murder Mystery Solutions 
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The tell-tale studio time sheet of the murder 
night. This plays an important part in solving 
the puzzling murder mystery 


“‘T have studied human nature. . . especially that human 
nature which has yielded to the killing impulse . . . and I am 
convinced that all humanity contains in itself the impulse to 
take life, should occasion arise that makes it necessary. Wars 
prove that. Murders prove that humanity contains this im- 
pulse, also, when occasions arise that create the killing thought, 
even when it is not necessary.” 

Rosenthal shivered, and shrugged his shoulders as if to shake 
off the unpleasant philosophy. 

“Vell, you haff had more experience in that line than my- 
self, certainly . . . but I am very glad, Mr. Smith, that I do 
not believe such things! It vould make me very miserable. I 
should look at efferbody like they vas already murderers!” 

Smith smiled, and said, 

“Well, maybe it’s a good thing a lot of us who have decided 
ideas about things, don’t go around preaching them. . . or 
thinking of them all the time! I assure you I do not go around 
looking at peopleas though they were murderers! Only ... when 
I’m on acaselikethis ...and.. .” he pulled out his watch, 
“Clancy ought to be along pretty soon with your watchman.” 

Rosenthal did not answer. Smith reached over and took a 
cigar, and for a little while each man sat with his own thoughts. 

There was a knock on the door, and Smith opened it to admit 
Clancy, propelling before him a _[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 ] 





1. Nineteen prizes, totalling $3,000, are offered for 
the best solutions to the thrilling serial, ‘‘The Studio 
Murder Mystery.’ This story will appear in PHOTOPLAY 
in eight installments. The first installment appeared in the 
October, 1928, issue and the concluding installment will 
appear in the May, 1929, issue. After the appearance 
of the March, 1929, number, on February 15th, 1929, 
solutions to the mystery may be submitted but not 
before that date. All solutions must be received by 
PHOTOPLAY before midnight of March 10th, 1929, to re- 
ceive consideration. The final installments of ‘“The Studio 
Murder Mystery,” printed in the April, 1929, and May, 
1929, issues, will solve the mystery. The full list of 
winners will be announced as soon after the close of the 
contest as possible. 


2. Awards will be made according to the accuracy of 
contestants in foretelling the real solution to ‘‘ The Studio 
Murder Mystery” as worked out by the authors, the 
Edingtons. Literary merit will not count. The awards 
will be made wholly upon the detective ability of con- 
testants in working out the mystery, explaining how the 
crime was committed, giving the reasons and naming 
the real murderer. 


3. Solutions must be written in 200 words or less. 








Rules for Studio Murder Mystery Solutions 


They must be typewritten on one side of a sheet of paper 
and contestant’s name and address must be typed on 
the upper left hand corner. 


4. The nineteen prizes will be awarded as follows: 
eo ee eee $1,000 


SON PEG. sia ace ece ses cous 500 
SPD, Savtes ociecaeees 350 
FOUSCN TOUR... 6c kei ceeease 150 
Five prizes of $100........... 500 
Ten prizes of $50............. 500 


In the event that two or more contestants tie for 
any award, duplicate prizes will go to each contestant. 

5. All solutions must be addressed to The Studio 
Murder Mystery Editor, PHotropLtay, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


6. No solutions will be returned to contestants. No 
inquiries regarding this contest will be answered. Failure 
to fulfill every rule will invalidate your solution. The 
contest is open to everyone except emplovees of PHOTO- 
PLAY and members of their families. It is not necessary 
to be a subscriber or even a purchaser of a single copy 
of PHotopLAy. You can consult copies in public 
libraries, if you wish. 

















sf Here Are Winners 





The Prize Winners 


First Prize $1,500—Ruby Album 
MarGareT Myers 
11718 Browning Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Second Prize $1,o0o—“Starlit”” Wedding 
Mrs. A. LAURITZEN : 
1236 Churchill Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Third Prize $500—Gilded Fan 
BERNARD FINKELSTEIN 
1491 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize $250—Stage 
Mrs. J. Howarp GREENE 
Cherrywood Apts., 2315 Alice St., Dallas, Texas 
Fifth Prize $125—Train 
Mrs. J. A. REIssER 
633 Keel Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


[ ADDITIONAL PRIZE WINNERS ON PAGE 78 | 











LL the returns are in and the judges have made their 

decisions in PHotopray’s Fifth Cut Picture Puzzle 

Contest. Simultaneously with the appearance of this 
issue of PHOTOPLAY on the newsstands, the five capital and the 
‘forty-five lesser awards are placed by Uncle Sam’s mail carriers 
in the hands of the winners. 

Previous to this published announcement, only the “Big 
Five” had any inkling that their solutions were being con- 
sidered. This advance information could not be kept from 
them, if their photographs and letters were to be received in 
PHOTOPLAY’S editorial offices and printed in the same issue 
with this announcement. But in no instance did any one of 
the five have the slightest clue as to what rank his or her entry 
would take. So that they, too, have shared in the suspense 
as will as the prize money with the other lucky forty-five. 

When at midnight, September twentieth, the gong sounded, 
closing.the entries, the work of the judges began. Every entry 
was carefully opened, examined and tabulated. The number of 
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_ The solution of Margaret Myers, a 
hand made Ruby Album shown open, 
and closed, won for her the first prize ea 


Fifty cash prizes 
awarded for cut 


puzzle solutions 


correct solutions ran into the hundreds, thus intensifying the 
labor of the judges. The manner in which the solutions were 
presented was so varied and so ingenious as to call for the 
most minute comparisons and the most careful consideration. 


HE preliminary preparations required even more time, since, 

among the thousands of entries made, the incorrect ones had 
first to be sifted from the others. This task was particularly 
unwelcome to the judges, inasmuch as often a splendidly 
presented solution had regretfully to be set aside because of 
one or more errors. 

Among the commoner errors was that of dropping the “‘e”’ in 
spelling Adolphe Menjou’s first name. Another error, though 
perhaps not occurring as often as in some of the contests in 
previous years, was the placing of hair on the wrong head. 
The male were oftener guilty of this than the feminine en- 
trants, apparently indicating that hair has more significance 
to a woman than it has to a man. 

That PHoTopLay’s annual Cut Picture Puzzle Contest is 
regarded somewhat in the light of a classic by its readers is 
evidenced from the fact that many who fail to capture a prize 
one year come back the next with renewed enthusiasm and 
determination. And in a number of instances it is a matter 
of gratification to note that ultimate success has crowned this 
persistent effort and self-confidence. 

Certainly the vast majority of contestants—whether new- 
comers or veterans—made a very sincere bid for success, if 
imagination and cleverness in working up a novel plan of pres- 
entation and painstaking care in executing it arecriteria. The 


grouping of the solutions in the several special rooms that had 
to be set aside to house them was comparable to an exhibit or 
bazaar, international in scope, for not only was every section of 
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of $5,000 Contest 





Mrs. A. Lauritzen, winner of second 
prize, $1,000, with her ‘‘Starlit’’ 
Wedding and the correct pictures 
on the lanterns around the garden 


this country represented, but 
Canada, Mexico and even far- 
away Australia were not back- 
ward in entering their cham- 
pion puzzle solvers. Indeed, with the exception of Asia, not a 
continent failed of representation. 

Our own Pacific Coast, though relatively closer to Hollywood 
than the rest of the country, was not so well represented as one 
might think. The Mid-Westerners were heavy contenders, as 
were noticeably some of the Southern States, particularly 
Texas. But sweeping the country from north to south and 
from east to west, not a single state was found that was not 
without a really creditable quota. As one of PHOTOPLAY’s 
readers wrote, in submitting her entry: “This is not just 
another one of those contests; it’s a national institution.” 


| rset possible type of presentation seems to have been 
entered. The world of the motion picture and the theater; of 
business and of invention; of adventure and of play; the new 
and the old; the prosaic and the romantic; the bizarre and the 
commonplace—jostled each other. Here a dance pavilion, 
with the faces of the stars in the Contest gazing upon the scene 
from the walls, there a Spanish galleon; Charlie Chaplin dances 
with a fair charmer; the stars gaze upon you from chess and 
checker boards, from packs of cards, from footballs, from 
baskets of flowers, from automobiles, trains, steamships, wind- 
mills, from books, fans, crazy quilts and cushions; they dangle 







The beautiful Gilded Fan, the 
work of Bernard Finkelstein, won 
for him the third prizeof $500 


from the neck of a great toad 
made of green silk; they peer 
at you from chests of drawers; 
they ride in chariots. They 
represent characters and events as thrilling, as romantic, as 
lovable, as fascinating, as the world of the motion picture. 

Here in tabloid we catch a glimpse of the vast realm of the 
screen. We begin to understand something of what it has done 
for the ideals, the emotions, the lives of us all. And all this 
packed away in the scanty quarters of three rooms! 

The first prize—$1,500—is awarded to Miss Margaret Myers 
of 11718 Browning Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, for her Ruby Album. 

She writes: ‘‘ My solution under consideration for a prize! 
What news could be better to ‘pep’ me up just now, while 
convalescing from an illness? 

“Tt seems as if I have always been a movie fan—as long as I 
can remember. Following up all the news, pictures and chats 
about my favorites of the screen, I have come to depend on 
PHOTOPLAY to keep me well informed. The announcement of 
the Cut Pieture Puzzle Contest in the June issue proved too 
tempting to resist. 

“My time is rather limited because I work in an office all 





The Thirty-Two Correct Cut-Puzzle Answers 


June July 
Sally Rand Charles Rogers 
Alice White Raoul Walsh ° 


James Murray 
Ramon Novarro 


Alice Joyce 
Louise Brooks 


George O’Brien Sue Carol 

Neil Hamilton Madge Bellamy 
Ralph Forbes Nancy Phillips 
Harry Crocker Lois Moran 


September 


Dolores Costello 
Greta Garbo 


August 


Marceline Day 
Laura La Plante 


Phyllis Haver Aileen Pringle 
Ruth Taylor Estelle Taylor 
Gary Cooper. Rod La Rocque 
Adolphe Menjou Harold Lloyd 
William Powell Ben Lyon 


Antonio Moreno 
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Don Alvarado 
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day, besides managing our home for dad, brothers and sister. 
So I decided to use my vacation in making an old gold volume 
of French design taken from the Fifteenth Century.” 

In reply to a telegram from PHoTopray, in which she was 
asked what she would do in case she won one of the principal 
prizes, Miss Myers said: “I would like to send my sister 
through college. 

“To be able to travel, visit places I’ve read about and want so 
much tosee. To continue studying music. 

“To be able to do, oh, a thousand and one things in a future 
as golden as my book, with days as shining as its pages—if I 
should be one of the fortunate ones!”’ 


HE second prize—$1,000—goes to Mrs. A. Lauritzen, 
1236 Churchill, St. Paul, Minnesota, for her solution pre- 
sented as “A Wedding.in a Starlit Garden.” 

She says: “Various contests conducted by PHOTOPLAY have 
aroused my interest, but not until this latest one did I decide to 
submit an entry. 

“I was thinking of the various possibilities for settings for 
these screen faces when suddenly the idea of my ‘Starlit 
Garden’ flashed through my mind. Ever since I can remember 
I have loved to sew, dressing dolls being my specialty, and since 
my husband is a florist, it was only natural that I should make 
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Picture Awards 


This elaborate thirty- 
two compartment 
stage, one for each 
star in the contest, is 
the work of Mrs. J. 
Howard Greene, and 
was awarded the 
fourth prize, $250 
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a setting which would involve both a knowledge 
of gardening and the knowledge of making and 
dressing dolls. 

“Tf I should be one of the prize winners, I know 
exactly for what I shall use the prize money. 
My lifelong ambition has been to have a 
children’s ready to wear shop combined with a 
doll shop.” 

And this from Mr. Bernard Finkelstein, 1491 
St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, New York, winner 
of the third prize—$500—for his Gilded Fan: 

“On picking up the July issue of PHoropray I 
noticed the prizes offered for the solution of the 
Cut Picture Puzzle and decided to enter the Con- 
test and when I did, I certainly acquired a great 
deal of knowledge regarding the personalities of 
the screen stars, and I spent many hours at this 
task after a hard day’s work during the sizzling 
hot days of last summer, cutting, matching and 
assembling the different faces. 

““My son, who is now attending high school, 
will soon have to enter college, and the prize money would be a 
great help in that direction. Also, I have a daughter, who is 
five and wants to take dancing lessons, because she wants to 
play in the movies. The prize money might go a long way 
toward helping achieve this goal.” 


HE winner of the fourth prize—$250—is Mrs. J. Howard 
Greene of the Cherrywood Apts., 2315 Alice Street, Dal- 
las, Texas. She presented her solution in the form of a set of 
theatrical stages. She writes: “I have eagerly watched 
PHOTOPLAY’sS Contest every year with longing and it was only 
this year that I could muster the courage to try an entry. 
“Tf I happen to be one of the fortunate ‘Big Five’ group, 
I shall use the prize money to advance my study of art, which 
I began in school but have never continued although I have 
always wished to. If I am real fortunate I will study interior 
decorating and later open up a little art shop all my own.” 
Mrs. J. A. Reisser of 633 Keel Ave., Memphis, Tenn., takes 
the fifth prize—$125—for the “Starland Limited.” 


Here is her letter: ‘‘Being a movie fan, I naturally buy 


PHOTOPLAY each month and knowing quite a few of the stars I 


became interested in the contest. _ 
“To say what I would do with the money is impossible, not 


knowing which prize I might be 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 ] 


Here are the stars in the Cut-Puzzle Contest riding in a train. This novel solution was submitted by Mrs. 
J. A. Reisser, and was awarded fifth prize, $125 






























































JHY girls want to go into the movies—just to wear gowns like 
this. Carmel Myers swishes around in this creation of taffeta and 
tulle in “‘Dream of Love,” a picture originally called “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.’’ Miss Myers plays a French countess who gets all mixed 
up in one of those glamorous Balkan romances. And, in ‘‘Dream of 
Love,” Joan Crawford and Nils Asther will again share the same 


close-ups. 





Ruth Harriet Louise 
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Chinese 
New Year 


The picture 
ended in a ques- 
tion mark. But 
thoseinthe 
studio knew 
what happened 
behind that 


closed door 


STARS that 


OU remember him, don’t you? A rare member of that 

curious, exhilarating, pathetic group—the stars that 

never were! You remember him surely—the old China- 

man who sat so silently in the doorway of the joss 
house—in the very last episode of “Other Gods’? That episode 
in which the Oniental star, discredited, slinks down the silent, 
slum street and enters the joss house—and vanishes. 

You remember how the old Chinaman raises his head—and 
stares, inscrutably, into the passing star’s face? And then at 
the very last, with only a few feet more to run—how he rises 
suddenly and stiffly. And whips out a narrow knife, from in- 
side of his ragged garments. And follows the star into the 
joss house? 

And how—at that moment—the film breaks? 

The critics called the unanswered question of that ending a 
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Never 


bit of sheer art. They applauded the strange fatality of the 
old Chinaman’s last gesture. “‘A daring finale,” they said— 
and asked, loudly, to see the shabby, bowed figure in other 
pictures. But they never saw him again. Never. 

Neither, for that matter, did they ever see again the man who 
was the star of “Other Gods.” 

For the daring finale—it was not written into the script! 
It just happened... . 


HE star had come up out of the darkness of Chinatown. 

He admitted that, affably, when the special writers ques- 
tioned him. Furthermore—he admitted this, also, in his care- 
ful, slightly lisping English—he had not bought a home in 
Beverly Hills, nor a house in Los Angeles. He still lived in 
Chinatown. And— 











By Margaret E. 
Sangster 


“My life upon the screen?” he said, very charmingly. ‘It 
belongs, wholly, to the public. But my life, among my people, 
is my own... .” And, saying this, the dark curtain of his 
race’s inscrutability shut down over his eyes. And the special 
writers were forced to be content. For that matter the special 
writers rather liked his reticence—although it defeated their 
purpose, it was a rare motion picture quality! And even 
the public did not object, too vehemently, to the mystery that 
shrouded one of the Orient. In fact, they rather enjoyed it. 


| one the public had, forgetting race prejudice and religious 
intolerance, taken the star, who was yellow, to their hearts. 
They had accepted him, and given him the boon of their favor. 
And the public, than this, can go no farther! 

And so, in “Other Gods,’”’ the producers had planned a 


Illustratea by 


Everett Shinn 


**“You talk,’’ said the 
director, ‘‘as if you’re 
in love with him. 
Well, it’s not healthy 
fora girllike you to get 
crazy about a fellow 
like him. Even if he 
wasn’t Chinese, there 
is nobody in Holly- 
wood that knows a 
thing about him.” 
“If I am crazy about 
him,’’ answered the 
blonde star _ slowly, 
“it’s my own busi- 
ness’”’ 


super spectacle. Which— 
because in fiction stories 
inter-racial alliances are 
de trop—must end on a 
note of wistfulness. 

You remember the pic- 
ture? But of course you 
do. How the young 
Chinese boy, rising from 
the gutter, brings his 
great talent as an artist 
into society. And is ac- 
cepted. And is revered. 
And how, involved in a 
tong war, and a_ world 
war, and a romance, he 
allows himself to be, at 
last, beaten. Rather than 
to make the golden haired 
heroine of the screen un- 
happy. Rather than in- 
volve her in an unpleasant 
chain of circumstance. He 
is the one—not she—who 
breaks their engagement. 
Do you remember his 
stark, lonely face, in the 
final love scene? He is 
the one who goes stum- 
bling down a Chinese 
street, past shuffling, in- 
curious, black sateen 
coated figures. He is the 
one who reverts to type, 
even in his own shuffling 
walk, as he enters the joss 
house—passing so close to 
an aged, stupid-eyed 
Chinaman that their garments touch! 

He it is that the aged Chinaman suddenly follows—with a 
knife in his hand! 


HEN they were casting for the street crowd—for the joss 

house set was a built one, in the studio—the old Chinaman 
presented himself. With a mumbled word, in pidgeon English, 
at the director’s window. 

““Me—” he said, “‘I good—actor!”’ 

The casting director recognized a type. And— 

“Sure you are, big boy!” he agreed, affably, and gave the old 
man a magic slip of paper—the magic slip which, to the stars 
that never were, spells open sesame. 

And so the old Chinaman entered the studio—and stumbled 
past the wardrobe room, and blinked [CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 ] 
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Eleanor Boardman used to wear her hair long 
and straight. It was different and conservative 
—but not becoming. Now Eleanor has one 
of those new shoulder-length bobs, curled off 
the face and ears. This picture proves that a 
good coiffure makes a-pretty girl prettier 


The Hollywooden Santa Claus 
Distributes presents without pause. 
A gallon here, a gallon there, 

His Klaxon snorting on the air, 
And kiddies hear, as midnight tolls, 
The busy humming of his Rolls. 


OAN CRAWFORD’S new home in Brentwood Park has 

been christened “El Jodo,” a contraction of Joan and 
Dodo, the pet name of Doug Fairbanks Jr. 

Joan has changed considerably since her engagement, 
or some say marriage, to Doug. The gay, dancing feet are 
still and Joan is cooking and sewing—yes, actually—and 
managing her home in an economical manner. The other 
day a linen salesman called at the house with his wares. 

“This,” he said, “is a beautiful tablecloth, exactly like 
one I sold to Mrs. So and So. The price is $175.” 

“Out of my class,” said Joan, “absolutely out of my 
class. Show me one for $40 and sell the others to Mrs. So and 
So.” 

A year and a half ago Joan would have bought six of the ex- 
pensive linens without the faintest notion of how she could pay 
for them. 





HILE Ramon Novarro was abroad, he visited two 
of his sisters in the Canary Islands who are now nuns. 
One of them was caring for an insane woman. Ramon and 
his sister sat on a bench in the arbor. The patient came 
and peeped through, calling to the nun: 
“Sister, you gave up this brother and all your family to 
come here, didn’t you?”’ 
“Yes,’”’ Sister replied. 
“Then it is you who are crazy and not I.” 


T is rumored that two hearts have been caught on the re- 
bound. The return of Eddie Sutherland to the Paramount 
fold to wield the megaphone in the next Bebe Daniels picture 
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By Cal York 


Lita Grey Chap- 
lin and her 
stage-door 
Johnny, Mr. 
Roy D’Arcy. In 
spite of a heavy 
settlement from 
Charlie, Lita 
has gone on a 
vaudeville tour. 
It costs money 
to build a big 
house in Bever- 
ly Hills. Roy is 
waiting for one 
of those leisure- 
ly California 
divorce decrees, 
to ask Lita to 
become the 
second Mrs. 
D’Arcy 


In‘ernationa! Newsreel 


is not entirely a business arrangement. Bebe, whose engage- 
ment to Jack Pickford seems at an end, and Eddie, who 
recently received his divorce from Louise Brooks, have been 
seen frequently together and the wise ones say that Eddie may 
assume more definite directorial duties in a matrimonial way. 


| iam ASTHER wins the Swedish herring for being Holly- 
wood’s most perfect host. 

The other evening he entertained a group of friends in his 
new hillside home. A merry fire crackled on the hearth, the 
friendly smell of cigarettes filled the room and good talk flowed 
freely along with the coffee. 

Finally, one of us remarked: 

‘“‘Now if one could only hear the sound of rain against the 
windows everything would be perfect.” 

Nils excused himself and returned a moment later. Suddenly 
the windows shook with the sound of water. 

He had instructed his house boy to stand in the garden and 
turn the hose against the side of the house! 
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On her toes for 
a back flip. 
Esther Ralston’s 
swimming pool 
is more than a 
mere ornament 
in the yard 
of her home. 
When Esther 
puts on a bath- 
ing suit, she 
really swims. 
Incidentally, 
while more 
temperamental 
stars flash in— 
and out, Miss 
Ralston has just 
signed a nice, 
new contract to 
star in Para- 
mount pictures 


OM MIX will not allow his wife to get a Paris divorce. Not 
that he objects to a divorce, so far as we can learn, but 
merely that he thinks American courts are able to handle any of 
his affairs that need legal adjustment. He politely returned 
unanswered the questionnaire sent him from the French city. 
Incidentally, maybe Tom is wiser than he appears. The 
Paris divorce would permit him to marry at once. Likely he is 
insuring protection against himself in a weak moment, for under 
a California divorce he cannot possibly be married under twelve 
months. 


I cannot talk, I cannot sing, 

Nor screech, nor moan, nor anything. 
Possessing all these fatal strictures, 
What chance have I in motion pictures? 


RETA GARBO to sail for Sweden, without signing a new 
contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. And she lets it be 
well understood that she doesn’t know whether she is coming 





Cinderella and her lucky slippers. These bat- 
tered pumps were worn by Janet Gaynor in 
“7th Heaven.’’ And they are Janet’s most 
treasured possession. She makes a point of 
wearing them, if only for a few minutes, in 
every one of her pictures—just for luck 


back or not, and that she doesn’t care whether she ever 
makes another movie. 

From some of the stars, this would be written off as plain 
bluff. 

But Greta is such a strange soul that there is an awful 
chance that she might mean it. 

Greta cares nothing for money; the lady lives in Spar- 
tan simplicity. 

Fame hasn’t made her particularly happy. 


S for John Gilbert, he has signed with United Artists. 
Just how things stand between John and Greta, 
nobody knows. When John was in New York, he met 
Dorothy Parker, one of the wittiest and most attractive 
of lit’ry gals. 
And shortly after John departed from the coast, Mrs. 
Parker signed up to write dialogue for M.-G.-M. Just 
a lot of gossip, but there you are! 


L@ SEILER, who is directing “The Ghost Talks,’ 
a Fox talkie, was talking to a “culud gent” who had 

been called for a test. 

(By the way, if you’ve heard this one, stop me. Lou 
swears, however, it’s the gospel truth.) 

“How are you on lines?’’ Lou asked. 

The colored boy looked at him with widening eyes 
before answering. 

“Boss,” said he, “I ain’t a-goin’ to be in this picture 
if there’s lions in it.’ 


E are beginning to understand why Jack Gilbert could 

nonchalantly decline an offer of half a million dollars a 

year, now that we know about the money he has made on the 
side. 

Heretofore Jack’s business adviser has never permitted him 

to invest in stocks or bonds, but recently the rule was broken 

and Jack was permitted to buy a nice slice of Montgomery 
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Horrible effect of the talkies on a dog’s life. 
John Loder’s pup, Tangy, had a way of follow- 
ing his master on the set. When Loder went 
into the talkies, Tangy broke up several scenes 
with his barks. This invention silences all 
growls. It doesn’t work on supervisors 










Ward stock with the result that he cleaned up several hundred This mechanical age hands another wallop 
thousand dollars. to art. It takes no long hours of practice 


to learn to play the Rolmica. You simply 
insert a roll, turn the crank and blow—as 
demonstrated by Blanche Le Clair 






HAT are the movie stars to do, now that producers are 
engaging the girls and boys from the stage to play in the 
talkies? Well, the movie stars are getting right back at them 
by going on the stage. Some of the stars are trying vaude- 
ville, where the salaries are large but there isn’t much glory. She will, no doubt, have a chance to work at UFA abroad N 
Others are venturing into the little theater companies in Los but that does not alleviate the hurt she feels at going back. 




























Angeles, where there isn’t much money but lots of chance for The episode was as tragic as it was avoidable. Irving Eve 
artistic reclame. Thalberg and his bride, Norma Shearer, have received seel 
thousands of dollars’ worth of publicity from the Viennese 
ROADWAY—that’s a street in New York—is hard on. “discovery.” a 
movie stars. The dramatic critics on the local newspapers This is in sharp contrast with a discovery that Harry Rapf “i 
polish up the axe and lay in wait for them. The only movie brought over, one Mona Martenson, who was given no pub- Luc 
star to get kind words from the old grouches is Dorothy Gish.  licity at all and who, therefore, went back without a heart- It 0 
Dorothy is playing with her husband, James Rennie, ina piece _ break. wit] 
called “Young Love.” It isn’t so much of a play but it has cou 
established Dorothy as a stage comedienne. The girl is really ~ LOTHES that make a noise with their beads and bangles 
good. are barred from talkie stages. 
A ringing bell sounds like a fire alarm. All bells must be 
“N/OUNG LOVE?” is not the lily-white play you might expect muffled in the talkies. 
from a Gish. In fact, Dorothy has some lines that are a Special heavy cardboard is put in the panel of the doors 
little “What Price Glory.” This disquieting news must have on the set when a knock is supposed to sound. 
reached Lillian in Austria, because on opening night she sent One of the few noises that records perfectly is the scratching 
Dorothy the following cablegram: ‘No matter what you do, of a pen. 
remember your family still loves you.” In “Sal of Singapore’ one of the most interesting sounds M 
However, Dorothy is sitting pretty. She has been studying is the beating of a baby’s heart. 
voice culture for two years and has developed a splendid ther 
speaking voice. And so she is all set for the talkies. ‘‘Either How doth the little clarabow new: 
that,” says Dorothy, ‘or announcing trains.” Improve each shining hour? who 
By turning Brooklyn’s buttercup The: 
‘THE other day the Jap gardener was weeding the flower Into a passion flower. my 1 
beds next to the offices of the writers in the movietone W 
section of the Fox Studio. Eugene Walters, the play- HE difficulty about Tui Lorraine’s passport has been not | 
wright, who has gone movie, watched him for a time and cleared up. Tui’s only claim to fame is that she is Clara 
then remarked laconically, “Better watch out, Hashamaru, Bow’s stepmother, having but recently married Clara’s 
you'll weed out a couple of writers if you aren’t careful.” father. When the marriage was announced immigration M 


officials found that the gal had entered the country illegally 







VA VON BERNE has returned to Vienna. There was no from New Zealand. coup 

‘ blaze of glory to mark her departure... She was sent back But the difficulty is solved when she goes to Mexicalli and land! 
because she would not be a success in the talkies! She couldn’t returns under her status as an American citizen, which she varic 

learn perfect English in two months. acquired by marriage. who 
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With just ten minutes between appoint- 
ments, Billie Dove eats a taxi luncheon. 
It’s a good trick but only recommended to 
those who live in communities with bump- 
less, skidless roads. Driver, go slow! 


OY ly the reason that all the gals in Hollywood are mad 
over Gary Cooper is because he is so very mysterious. 
Everybody wonders who is the little blonde nonprofessional 
seen with Gary at all those quiet little restaurants and tea places. 


IMMY MURRAY stole a march—a wedding march at that 

—on the film colony and married a little extra girl named 
Lucille McName. For five weeks the marriage was kept secret. 
It occurred, strangely enough, just after Jimmy found himself 
without a contract at M.-G.-M. Are they just an old-fashioned 
couple who believe that two can live as cheaply as one? 


I met her on the palace set. 

Her eyes with glycerine were wet. 

I seized her hands, John Gilbert-fashion, 
And Vitaphoned my deathless passion— 

And when she whispered “Yes!” (the sweet!) 
I kissed her for 5,000 feet. 


E, oh my! It fairly puts one all out of breath keeping 
up with the affairs of some of these Hollywooders. Now 
there’s Merna Kennedy and James Hall who, according to the 
newspapers, are supposed to be disengaged. But somebody 
who knows them told me all this paper talk is camouflage. 
They are scheduled to be married in about three months, so 
my informant says, and it will be very, very secret. 
We understand also that Merna and Mamma Kennedy are 
not getting on and that Jimmy is the bone of contention, but 
he funniest one of all is this: 


ERNA and Mrs. Kennedy, and Lita Grey Chaplin and 

Mrs. Grey all live in the same apartment house but neither 
couple knows that the other is there! What a problem the 
landlady must have keeping this tragic information from the 
various mothers and daughters. You remember it was Lita 
who introduced Merna to Charlie. 


Clara Bow’s birthday present from her boss, 
the Paramount Studio. Clara couldn’t get 
the picture in her dressing room, so she gave 
it to her dad. And Papa Bow is now looking 
for a house with rooms as big as those sets in 
a society drama to accommodate it 


It is interesting to note, too, that Roy D’Arcy also has an 
apartment in the same house. At present Lita is on a vaude- 
ville tour and there are rumors of strife in the Grey household. 
It seems that mother and daughter have had words concerning 
one Mr. D’Arcy. 

By the way, the two little Chaplin kids are too cute for 
words—growing into right sturdy youngsters. 


FR OLAND DREW may be called upon to sing French 
folk songs when he plays opposite Dolores Del Rio in 
“Evangeline.” 
The other day he asked a friend, who was anxious 
for a réle in the new picture, “Do you speak French?” 
Said the friend, “Just in the long shots, my boy, just 
in the long shots.” 


ARION DAVIES is back in Hollywood, after seeing all 

Europe had to offer. She received the decoration of 
Academic Palms in France and Pour Le Merite in Spain, but 
Hollywood would not be outdone in its welcome. 

The first night after Marion’s arrival, she was given a 
surprise party at the Ambassador hotel that is rarely surpassed. 
The joint hosts and hostesses were Charlie Chaplin, Bebe 
Daniels, Joe Schenck, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Goldwyn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Leonard, Harry Crocker, Louella Parsons, 
George K. Arthur, Harry d’Arrast, and Matt Moore. About 
two hundred guests were present. 


OD LA ROCQUE has announced his intention of retiring 

from the screen. Some folks tell me this may be a case of 
“sour grapes,” but Rod’s tale is much to the contrary. He 
announces that pictures bore him because of inartistic stories 
and needless excitement over small details. 

Producers seem to feel, however, that Rod has put too 
high a value on his services. M.-G.-M. once asked him to 
bring his make-up kit to their lot, but the officials thought 
$1,500 a week was about enough in the way of stipend. Rod, 
having been paid $3,500 a week as a star by Pathe, naturally 
didn’t cheer over the M.-G.-M. offer. 

With other producers feeling much the same way about the 
La Rocque popularity, it is not astonishing to hear that Rod 
plans to retire. -He will not need to stand in the bread line, 
however, as the stock market has___[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 ] 
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Janet Gaynor at the age of 
twelve. The World War was 
then in progress. About this 
time Janet gained local fame 
as an elocutionist, acquired 
reciting to sailorsat the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, 
near Chicago 


Harry Jones, 
Janet’s step- 
father. ‘‘Jonesy”’ 
saw Janet always 
as a potential 
screen star. He 
lived to watch the 
glory of the open- 
ing night of ‘‘7th 
Heaven,’’ when 
his Janet stepped 
to fame from 
among the 
screen’s un- 
knowns 


Simply and directly, Janet Gaynor told last month of her early 
life. She was born in Germantown, Philadelphia, October 6, 1906. 
At eight her father and mother ‘separated. There was a divorce. 
This was the first tragedy of her life. With her mother and sister, 
Helen, Janet moved to Chicago. Janet spent her winters in Florida 
with her aunt. These were war days. Janet and her sister gave 
recitations to sailors at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
north of Chicago. Janet began to gain a little local fame as an 
embryonic actress. 

Then “Jonesy” entered the life of the Gaynors. He was Harry 
Jones, & mining promoter from the West. Jones was married to 
Mrs. Gaynor. 

Janet’s step-father was destined to play an important role in 
the future star’s career. 
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Jonesy’s dream comes true 
and Diane ot “7th Heaven” 
becomes a film immortal 











Janet Gaynor ard George O’Brien in ‘‘The Johns- 

town Flood.’’ This was Janet’s first dramatic réle. 

She gave up a regular $50-a-week salary at Universal 

to take it. It wasa venture. ‘‘I shall never forget 

how hard I tried,’’ she says. ‘I was giving all I 
could to succeed’’ 


HOSE days under Jonesy’s protecting heart are very 
sweet and fresh in my mind. Here, at last, were three 
lone women gathered into the warmth of a good man’s 
embrace. Jonesy with his maps, with his dreams of 
wealth when this mine or that yielded its treasure. And they 
never seemed to. His room was stacked high with prospector’s 
tools, with gauges, with blue-prints, with books on ore. His 
dreams of a generous earth sharing her riches with him never 
materialized. He lived in a tomorrow bright with promise. 

I should not say they never materialized. One dream did. 
His blessed persistent dream that some day I should be an 
actress. ‘Oh, Jonesy, you silly! Don’t be absurd. I'll never 
be an actress. One must be very beautiful to be an actress. 
Now look at Helen, she is beautiful. She should be an actress. 
Anyway, I'd rather be a teacher—or a lawyer.” 

And so I entered Poli-Technic in San Francisco to finish my 
high school training. 

The first summer I was there I decided it would be well for me 
to work. I might as well be self-supporting. Poor little me, 
bashful, shy, I went out one morning with a chum to get em- 
ployment. She had a list of three places to which she was to 
apply. The first place was the one she took, without Jooking at 
the other two vacancies. I was tosee if I couldn’t land one of 
the other jobs. ‘You do this, Lolly, and do that,” she in- 

















Ty 


as told to 


Dorothy Spensley 
by 


JANET GAYNOR | 


structed. ‘‘Don’t be shy. They won’t 
bite you.” 

My first call was at Frank Mores’ Shoe 
Shop on Geary Street. I was offered 
eighteen dollars a week, to start, for office 
work. It was three dollars more than my 
friend had accepted, so I took it imme- 
diately. For three months I worked at 
Mores’. I thought I was terribly clever. 
And perhaps*I was. I checked salary lists 
and finally made up the payroll. I de- 
posited company money in the bank. It’s 
a wonder someone didn’t knock me down 


So har 








and step off with the money. It would not have been difficult. 
Sometimes, during a rush period or at lunch, I would enter 
the cashier’s cage and take charge of things. 
















Most of Janet Gaynor’s 
first screen work was 
done at the Hal Roach 
comedy studio. This 
was due to the kindly 
interest of Molly 
Thompson of the Roach 
staff. Janet says the 
superiority of the other 
girls simply floored her. 
“I felt so immature— 
they were most 
superior’’ 


I felt very im- 







Janet Gaynor and her mother. Mrs. Gaynor’s 

marriage to Harry Jones shaped little Janet’s career, 

for it was ‘‘Jonesy’s”’ faith in his step-daughter 

that led her to stardom. Jones lived just long 
enough to see his hopes realized 


portant. They raised my salary to twenty dollars a week. I 
felteven more important. My self-confidence increased in pro- 
portion to my success. Soon I was answering the telephone in 
the adjustment department, telling irate customers that their 
shoes would be delivered immediately; telling theatrical stars 
that the satin sandals would surely reach them for the evening 
performance. 

No one ever told me I had nice eyes. That I should be in 
pictures. Only Jonesy, at home, said that. 


EPTEMBER came and with it school and soon I returned 

to Florida for the winter. It was that year—the family had 
lived in San Francisco for four years—that they decided to move 
to Los Angeles. They took a house in Hollywood where I came 
on my arrival from Melbourne. 

Of course, Hollywood was a thrill to me. At every turn I 
embraced make-believe land. The stimulating fairy stories of 
my youth were alive in Hollywood. One never knew at what 
corner one might see the glamorous siren of last night’s motion 
picture. A gleaming limousine might bear the hero of today’s 
romantic drama. 

My life was uneventful, save for those chance contacts. I 
entered the Hollywood Secretarial School, bent on becoming a 
stenographer. Helen was already a tremendously capable one, 
commanding a nice salary. After a week or two of study I gave 
it up. It was too humdrum. But Helen had discovered a new 
occupation. She had discovered that the casting offices of the 
studios were open to her. It was before the Hays organization 
had formed the Central casting office. Casting was done by the 
individual studios. 

One day I went along with her when she had a calJl from the 
Hal Roach Studio. She put my greasepaint on, covered the tan 
freckles, rouged my lips, darkened my brows. I was tremen- 
dously thrilled, and equally as embarrassed. 

After that I went the rounds of the casting offices myself, 
bashful, timid. I worked most of the time at the Hal Roach 
Studio. I felt the friendly interest [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 | 
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THE NATIONAL GUIDE TO MOTION PICTURES 





OUTCAST—First National 


HIS picture is not a million-dollar production, such as 
“The Divine Lady,” but is vastly more interesting and 
far better acted. 

This is the third time “Outcast” has been filmed. Ann 
Murdock did it first, to be followed by Elsie Ferguson, who 
had played it behind the footlights. This time the locale has 
been switched from London to San Francisco (possibly to 
save expensive studio-built exteriors), and Director William 
Seiter has kidded virtue quite considerably during its length. 

“Outcast” is the story of a rich young bachelor who 
picks up a girl of the boulevards in order to forget a lost love. 
Then the girl falls in love with him. 

Corinne Griffith makes a lovely Miriam, her best role in a 


long time, and Edmund Lowe is excellent as the wealthy ° 


bachelor, Geoffrey. 





ROMANCE OF THE UNDERWORLD—Fox 


DAPTED from the late Paul Armstrong’s passably 

popular stage play, this develops into one of the best of 
the underworld avalanche of films. We credit this to 
Irving Cummings’ taut direction. 

Briefly, ‘‘Romance of the Underworld” is the story of a 
little entertainer in a speakeasy who raises herself to become 
an expert stenographer—and then the bride of her rich 
young employer. She never tells him of her early days, and 
her past comes up to smash her happiness, via an unscru- 
pulousgangster. The girlissaved by ashrewd detective who 
helped her in the old cabaret days. 

Mary Astor is good as the ex-speakeasy charmer, but the 
honors go to Robert Elliott, as the smiling, gum-chewing, 
cool Irish detective. Even in the face of scores of under- 
world pictures, this stands out above par. 
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A Review of the New Pictures 








SINS OF THE FATHERS—Paramount 


OT a “Patriot” or a ‘Last Command” and, of course, 

not a “Last Laugh’’—but an eminently distinguished 
parade of prohibition and its evils. And it provides the 
superb Jannings with great opportunities for the complete 
characterization of another of those mellow German- 
Americans. 

The story is simple, if a little slow of movement. Wilhelm 
Spengler is a waiter, happy in his home life and his Saenger- 
bund. He becomes the owner of one of those old-fashioned 
restaurants with its gilded bar. Prohibition wipes aside his 
small success and, step by step, Spengler is drawn into the 
army of bootleggers. He knows no other way to maintain 
his existence and that of his son. 

Then the son, just back from college, drinks poisoned 
liquor and goes blind. Thus the title. That crushes Spengler 
and sends him to prison, a broken old fellow. 

‘Sins of the Fathers”’ savors just a bit of ‘‘The Way of All 
Flesh.” There is the same home life, although Spengler is 
not quite the social partner of the bank worker, August 
Schiller. “Sins of the Fathers” hasn’t the sharp emotional 
tug of several Jannings characterizations, but it is a care- 
fully conceived and beautifully acted portrayal. 

Ruth Chatterton makes a vivid screen appearance in an 
unsympathetic part and her work is intelligent and forceful. 
She is excellent. Barry Norton. gives a fine performance as 
the spoiled son who loses his sight. 

Be sure to see this film. It is a worthy Jannings effort, 
which means it would be an extraordinary picture for almost 
anyone else. 






SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY - 





The Best Pictures of the Month 












SINS OF THE FATHERS OUTCAST 
A WOMAN OF AFFAIRS SCARLET SEAS 
RED WINE ON TRIAL 


ROMANCE OF THE UNDERWORLD 


The Best Performances of the Month 


Emil Jannings in “Sins of the Fathers” 
Greta Garbo in “A Woman of Affairs” 
Ruth Chatterton in “Sins of the Fathers” 
Richard Barthelmess in “Scarlet Seas” 
Betty Compson in “Scarlet Seas” 


Conrad Nagel in “Red Wine” 
Robert Elliott in “Romance of the Underworld” 


Casts of all photoplays reviewed will be found on page 124 





A WOMAN OF AFFAIRS—M.-G.-M. 
ESPITE the change of title, despite the Havs ban, 


despite new names for old characters, it is still Michael 
Arlen’s ‘The Green Hat.” And it is corking. Clarence 
Brown atones here for his directorial sins in ‘‘ The Trail of 
08.” 

The story is astudy in emotions. A girl sets out to uphold 
the wild reputation of her family because the father of the 
man she loves won’t let him marry her. Her life becomes a 
whirl of escapades. Also one tragic marriage. Through it 
all, however, she clings fast to her first love. And the beauty 
of this love story lifts the picture to exalted heights and 
purges it of any possible tang of sordidness. 

As Diana, the self-sacrificing heroine, Greta Garbo gives 
her greatest performance. Jack Gilbert, in spite of an 
eternal dress suit, plays the difficult réle of lover with 
dramatic repression. Lewis Stone lends fine British dignity 
as the familv friend and Hobart Bosworth makes a splen- 
didly austere English father whose stupid stubbornness 
wrecks Diana’s life. Dorothy Sebastian, the hero’s wife, 
presents an interpretation brief but classic. John Mack 
Brown as Diana’s crooked husband blights his characteriza- 
tion with one over-acted scene. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., is 
almost too wayward as the wayward son. Miss Garbo’s 
interpretation is all the greater because she puts it over 
without a single clinging dress or a single Garbo slink. Those 
who read the story will remember the heroine’s big motor 
car. Also a certain green hat she wore. Both are con- 
spicuous in the picture, though without reference to the 
color of the lady’s hat. 








SCARLET SEAS—First National 


HIS is a picture of blood, brutality, cave-man love- 

making and drama that reeks with the thing called 
“guts.” The story is typical deep water trader stufi—hard- 
boiled skipper in love with hard-boiled maid, mutiny, booze 
and murder, and in the end regeneration for the rough, tough 
skipper and his gal. Betty Compson and Barthelmess give 
excellent performances. Photography is splendid, with a 
kick for those who like full-rigged ships. The picture grows 
De Mille-like and “gets religion” in the middle, but the 
Bible scenes are handled with a delicacy and humanness that 
should hold any audience hushed. It’s patent, however, 
that the director never spent three agonizing days becalmed 
on a tropic sea in an open boat, suffering the hell-torture of 
heat and thirst. On the whole, however, it’s good strong 
stuff, with plot variations that give quality. 





RED WINE—Fox 


ERE’S a charmingly whimsical little comedy that will 
inspire intellectual laughter. The slight story concerns 
a perfect husband who is led to a wild party, becomes 
gloriously bunned and thinks that he has kept dates with 
any number of girls, when, in reality, it has been a frame-up. 

The delight of this simple yarn lies in the sophisticated 
direction of Raymond Cannon and in the faultless perform- 
ance of Conrad Nagel. Nagel, himself an abstemious man, 
does one of the most perfect drunk scenes we have ever 
witnessed. 

June Collyer is attractive as the stay-at-home wife who is 
almost “wronged.” This is rare entertainment worthy of 
comparison with Lubitsch at his best. Dialogue is to be 
inserted later and this should help, too. You mustn’t 
miss It. 
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Watch Photoplay’s New Sound Reviews 


SOMEONE 
TO LOVE— 
Paramount 


UDDY ROGERS’ second starring vehicle is a clean, delight- 

ful comedy drama that any audience will enjoy. He is sup- 
ported by Mary Brian, whose feminine charm becomes more 
apparent in each picture. A young man with honest intentions 
becomes the victim of a fortune-hunting scheme of his associ- 
ates, and as a result very nearly loses his sweetheart. The 
picture is a story of young and innocent love. 


ADORATION 
—First 
National 


ae 


peer is the love song of a Romanoff prince and princess, 
written by Lajos Biro, author of ‘The Last Command.” 
It rises above the chaos of revolution and is drowned for a while 
in the clatter of post-war Paris. It is unique in that both prin- 
cipals are of the same social cast. A perfectly constructed 
picture, in which Billie Dove’s acting is second only to her 
exquisite beauty. Stimulating entertainment. 


GERALDINE 
—Pathe 





Se ving is about a gal who needs to know the ways of men. It’s 
by Booth Tarkington, and light and funny. Marion Nixon 
is the gal, and Eddie Quillan the industrious youth who under- 
takes her education. Gaston Glass is the man she needs to 
know about. The plot doesn’t matter. A cafe, liquor, laugh- 
ter, a raid, jail, then the girl and the right young man find their 
love. It’s good—and watch Eddie Quillan. 
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NAUGHTY 
BABY— 
First National 


AUGHTY, naughty! Li’l Alice White and Jack Mulhall 

make bad picture. Li’l Alice White doesn’t wear any 
clothes, just like Clara Bow, but that isn’t the naughty part. 
It’s naughty for producers to bore you and make you waste 
the nicest evening. Oh, there’s a cloak room girl and a rich 
boy. And maybe he isn’t rich, but just a badie. Yes, he’s rich. 
No, he isn’t. Well, yes, he is. And what of it? 


AVALANCHE 
—Paramount 


HE combination of Zane Grey and Jack Holt means good 

he-man opera—and this picture is no exception. Holt is a 
“‘square”’ gambler who goes crooked in order to send his younger 
brother to college. Baclanova all but takes the picture with her 
splendid work as a dance hall girl in love with Holt. John 
Darrow, as the younger brother, and Doris Hill as the girl sweet- 
heart, are both good. A high-class Western. 


THE RED 
MARK— 
Pathe 





NE of those depressing affairs of abused prisoners in a 

tropical penal institution. The cruel governor wants to 
marry the daughter of one of the prisoners. She, however, has 
a weakness for a handsome young prisoner who is about to be 
paroled. When the horrid villain discovers this, he cancels the 
parole and has her lover led to the guillotine—only then to dis- 
cover it is his long lost son! Can you BEAR it? 















RILEY 
THE COP— 
Fox 


FARRELL MacDONALD’S first starring vehicle is an 

.episodic account of the adventures of a Quixotic policeman 
sent to Europe to bring back a young embezzler. 

Riley and the boy are dear friends and the lad manages the 
trip for both. 

MacDonald gives a real, honest characterization, which is 
all that can be said for the picture. 

The obvious gags are Jacking—thank heaven—but in spite of 
this the picture is a bore. 


for the Latest Talkie Developments 





THE VIKING 
—Techni- 
color- 
M.-G.-M. 


HIS is the first all-coler sound picture. It brings to the 

screen a historical romance dealing with the discovery of 
America by Lief the Lucky, son of Eric the Red, ruler of Green- 
Jand’s hardy Norsemen. It is vital drama against a back- 
ground of tapestry-like beauty made possible through recent 
improvements in color photography. Pauline Starke, in the 
role of heroine, is a provoking armiul. This is the first full- 
length color film since Fairbanks’ ‘The Black Pirate,” so don’t 
Miss It. 


[ Additional reviews of latest pictures on page 92 | 





Sound Pictures 





ON TRIAL— 
Warners- 
Vitaphone 


= N TRIAL” was one of the dramatic successes of the 

stage, and the cinema version is onc of the best talking 
pictures made to date. Elmer Rice, the author, did a daring 
thing with the play when he conceived the idea of portraying an 
entire murder trial and using for his stage technique the movie 
flashback. By this, all the related incidents—childhood, court- 
ship, every action leading to the crime—were introduced. The 
result was a sensation. By the same means the all-talking 
picture becomes tremendously effective as we see the past and 
present and are moved by the voices of the characters. 

The story opens in a court room on the first day of a murder 
trial. The accused was the friend and debtor of the murdered 
man, and has confessed to the crime. Nevertheless, the testi- 
mony goes on and unfolds a great dramatic story. 

Pauline Frederick is the featured player and it marks her 
introduction to the talking pictures. She is supported by an 
unusually fine cast, including Bert Lytell, Lois Wilson, Holmes 
Herbert, Jason Robards, Richard Tucker and others. Also 
Vondell Darr, a little girl, gives a beautiful performance. 

Archie Mayo is not a new director, but this definitely places 
him in the class of those who know how to direct. 

See this at your earliest opportunity. 








[ Additional reviews of sound pictures on page 93 | 





PHOTOPLAY GOLD MEDAL 
AWARD—Fox- Movietone 





ERE’S a picture of real interest to PHoropLay’s readers 

because, for the first time, you may see and hear the 
results of your voting for the best picture of the year. And this 
year, the Gold Medal Presentation was a transcontinental 
affair. 

James R. Quirk, editor and publisher of PHoroptay, tele- 
phones from his office in New York, to Winfield Sheehan, 
production head of the William Fox Company, at the Fox 
Studios in Hollywood. 

Mr. Quirk notifies Mr. Sheehan that “7th Heaven” was 
voted the best picture of 1927 by PHoTOPLAY’s readers. That’s 
the scenario. 

And to furnish the happy ending, an airplane pilot delivers 
the Gold Medal to Mr. Sheehan at the conclusion of the 
conversation. 

This is the first time that the Gold Medal Award has been 
recorded in a newsreel. And so readers, whose careful and con- 
scientious voting has made this award such a high honor in the 
film world, will be interested to see and hear the actual cere- 
mony. 

Out of modesty, both Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Quirk declined 
to accept “‘ best performances.” 

















UPPOSE you made mental whoopee by playing a game of 
dominoes with a celebrated author. Suppose you woke up the 
next morning to find yourself famous. Suppose you thus be- 
came the living Hollywood symbol of a Great Mind. What would you 
do? Yes, that’s what Aileen Pringledoes. But what do protests get her? 
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What Do ; | 
You Mean— 





Aileen Pringle has been 
tagged “the darling of 
the intelligentsia” but, 
gosh, how she hates it! 


By Katherine Albert 


HEN Aileen Pringle hears the word “‘intel- 
lectual”’ something curls up inside her like 
a permanent wave. 

You’d writhe, too, if you were tagged “‘the 
darling of the intellectuals.” Suppose you were twenty- 
four-sheeted as the wittiest woman in Hollywood? Put 
yourself in Aileen’s place, if you can. Think how you’d 
feel. So does Aileen—the victim of a phrase. 

Suppose you made mental whoopee by playing an 
innocent game of dominoes with a gentleman who 
happened to be, in addition to a bum domino player, 
one of the finest writers of fiction in America. Then 
suppose you woke up one morning to find yourself all 
over one of the country’s biggest periodicals as having 
been the domino partner of a literary bonfire? You’d 
feel badly about it, too, just as you would if you had 
been caught playing stud poker for matches with your 
pastor. 

Suppose, on a sweltering day, you remarked, ‘Well, is 
it hotenoughforyou?” What wouldhappen? Practically 
nothing. Yet if Aileen Pringle 
were to crack this chestnut, all 
Hollywood would be whisper- 
ing, in a half hour, that the 





Aileen Pringle isn’t 
a social lion chaser. 





Tirst Wit had slipped. 

You can add “‘like olives,” 
when anyone mentions an 
acquired taste, without bJush- 
ing. Can Aileen? Not by a 
jugful of split infinitives! She 
has a reputation to sustain. 
She can never indulge in a 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 105 } 


She makes no effort 
to be known as the 
pet of the typewriter 
pounders. She just 
likes ’em. ‘‘I like the 
people I like,’’ she 
says. ‘“‘One doesn’t 
have to be clever 
with clever people’’ 
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The camera underestimated Mr. Nagel. It rep- 

resented him as a small, slender man. But the 

microphone, by catching the intensity and sincerity 

of his voice, brings his real personality to talking 

pictures. And since-he found his voice, his ‘‘fan’’ 
mail has increased twelvefold 
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Wherein Mr. Nagel 
proves that a “phonetic 
voice” may be just as 


important as a _ photo- 
graphic face 





By Mark Larkin 





EATED at a luncheon table on the screened porch at 
“The Masquers,” which is to Hollywood what “The 
Lambs” is to New York, Conrad Nagel told me that talk- 
ing pictures have brought out a new kind of personality— 
the personality of voice. 
“Not that we haven’t had voice personality before,”’ he ad- 
mitted, “‘but we have never been so acutely conscious of it. 
“Did you ever stop to consider how great a bearing upon 
personality the voice has? Think of the various persons you 
have met, consider how their voices influenced you. A stranger, 
for instance, in a group of people: You have never heard 
him speak, you know nothing of the sound of his voice. In out- 
ward appearance and general characteristics he is inconspicuous. 
Perhaps he is under-sized, plainly garbed, or otherwise un- 
impressive. But suddenly he speaks. You are startled. Your 
whole impression of his character changes. He may rise in 
your estimation, he may submerge. At any rate, his voice 
has affected you—its vibrant pitch, its magnetism, or possibly 
the lack of these qualities—has crystallized your opinion. Had 
he remained silent, had he gone out of the room without 
speaking, you would have retained your original impression— 
good or bad, as it happened to be. His voice personality, 
however, is what fixed your idea of the man. 
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“And so it is with the screen player appearing in talking 
pictures today. His voice personality will be largely responsible 
for his success.” 

There is probably no one in Hollywood better qualified than 
Conrad Nagel to discuss the influence of voice upon personality. 
It so happens that the quality of his own voice—its ‘‘phonetic 
value” as the director of talkies would say —has brought about 
a phenomenal increase in the Nagel popularity. In fact, since 
the advent of cinema conversation, Conrad Nagel’s daily 
fan mail has increased twelvefold. Whereas, in the past he 
could carry it in his two hands, he now finds it impossible to 
carry the daily grist of letters in his two arms. 

“But do not get the impression,” he hastened to explain, 
“that all you need to achieve talking picture success is a good 
voice or voice personality. Far from it! The talkies levy the 
most exacting tax upon ability that has yet been placed. 
And for that reason, players from the legitimate stage, with 
their wider experience, are signally successful in the speakies.”’ 

For this, it seems there is one outstanding reason. 

“Actors and actresses who have had screen experience 
only,” Nagel explained, ‘‘are not schooled in maintaining 
audience tempo. A screen scene that runs one hundred feet 
is a long scene. Yet it passes [CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 ] 











Ruth Harriet Louise 


N the opposite page you will find a story on “voice personality.” The speaker is 

Conrad Nagel. He tells you that many people are afraid to speak correct English, 

because they might be accused of putting on airs. And he predicts that, just as the 

screen has given us a new standard of personal appearance, so will it improve the quality 
of our speech. 





Don’t try to wear a 
helmet hat with a 
strap, unless you 
have a_ well-shaped 
chin — and only one. 
This Lewis hat is of 
gray felt. With it, 
Marion Davies wears 
a gtay cloth coat, 
from Jenny, with a 
wide collar of white 
fox flecked with 
black tips 


The trousers of this 
Lelong lounging cos- 
tume are almost as 
wide as a skirt. The 
pajamas are of white 


satin, made allinone _ 


piece. And the coat 

is black velvet with 

large white dots and 

edged with white 
satin © 


Clothes 


Some Paris cos- 
tumes that show 
the excellent taste 
of Marion Davies’ 
personal wardrobe 


This Jenny evening coat is of thin, shim- 
mering gold cloth, with an interwoven 
design of blue and gold. Around the un- 
even hem is a narrow fringe of gold beads. 
It has a collar of silver fox. With it, Miss 
Davies carries a flat gold bag from Milgrim 
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Marion is most charming in this Lelong 
evening gown of white lace. Like all good 
evening dresses, it has a decided dip, with 
a tight waist-line and a bit of fullness at 
the hips. The waist is bolero effect, plain 
in front’ but full and dipping at the back 


Another youthful evening gown—this 
one from Lanvin. It is oyster white satin, 
and here and there on the full skirt are 
medallions of pearls and. brilliants. A 
jewelled band falls from the high neckline 
to the edge of the ankle-length skirt 





There's a dash about this Callot creation that 
suggests a Russian military coat. It is three- 
quarters length, with a tight-fitting back and 
flaring skirt. The color is ash rose, embroid- 
ered in gold, and Juxuriantly trimmed in sable 





ARRY NORTON'S parents wanted him to enter the diplomatic service 

of his native country, the Argentine. Barry wanted to see the world before 

continuing his studies. In the course of his travels he arrived in Hollywood, In 

the story on the opposite page, you will find Barry’s own account of how he broke 
into the movies. 











Doug's 


Othice Boy 
Makes (5 = 


Who says that the modern 
boy has no spirit of adven- 
tureP Read the lively 
story of Barry Norton’s 


career 


By Gal York 





Alfredo Biraben — at the age of 
four. This photograph was taken 
in Buenos Aires, where Alfredo was 
born. You know him now, of 
course, as Barry Norton 













Casting directors told him he ‘‘wasn’t the type.”’ 

They advised him to go home. But when the 

public saw him in ‘‘What Price Glory,” it voted 
him very much the type. So he’s staying 


HREE years ago he was Douglas Fairbanks’ office boy. 
Today he is one of Hollywood’s best actors. 
Tomorrow—do we dare predict about tomorrow? In Barry Norton’s 
case, yes, for tomorrow is rich with promise, the promise of stardom for 
this lad, despite the fact that three years ago it was a big day’s work when he 
opened the Fairbanks mail. 

Alfredo Biraben rebelled at the idea of being a diplomat, and, because of that, 
Barry Norton became an actor. You see, Alfredo Biraben and Barry Norton 
areoneandthesame. At the age of nineteen, Alfredo, living in Buenos Aires, 
the city of his birth, found Fate and Firpo in a conspiracy tc shape his destiny. 

That was five years ago. 

Firpo, if you remember, came from the tall grass of his native country to the 
city of New York to battle Jack Dempsey, then world’s leading leather-pusher. 
And accompanying Mr. Firpo—or at least hovering close enough to reflect his 
glory—were twelve snappy young Argentine lads, all about twenty, constitut- 
ing themselves his rooting section. They were eager to see the Wild Bull of the 
Pampas knock the Dempsey block loose from its moorings, and it was no fault 
of theirs that he failed. 

In South America—particularly in the Argentine—education is dispensed 
quite differently from methods employed in our good old U. S. A. Many 
educators claim the South American systems are more thorough, which is a 
point we will not argue. At any rate, these twelve young men had reached 
that period in their education where they were to decide upon various and 
sundry life callings, and to pursue, thereafter, specific training for their 
careers. 

But Barry Norton had not been allowed to’choose his career. His parents 
had done it for him and, unfortunately, their selection had not pleased the lad. 

His father was a government geologist who had dreamed of diplomatic 
service, and he was anxious, therefore, to see the dream fulfilled in the chosen 
work of hisson. And, too, it was the earnest wish of his mother. 

But the boy’s leaning was toward architecture. 

So he looked with gloom upon the prospect of returning to the Argentine. 

“T had my passage home,” he said, “in fact, it is still rotting in the office of 
the Argentine consul of New York. In addition [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 } 
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John Gilbert was given four best per- 

formances during 1928, in ‘‘Four Walls,”’ 

‘*The Cossacks,’’ ‘‘Man, Woman and Sin”’ 
and ‘‘Masks of the Devil’’ 


INETEEN TWENTY-EIGHT will go down in film 
history as the year of the talkie. 
The advent of the synchronized sound picture has 
dented the Hollywood histrionic ego in no mean 
fashion. Instead of new personalities, we have new methods 
of reproducing sound. 





* 


Richard Barthelmess 


‘*The Noose”’ 
**Wheel of Chance’’ 


George Bancroft 


*‘Docks of New York’’ 
‘*The Drag Net”’ 


‘*Docks of 





Louise Dresser 


**Mother Knows Best’’ 
**His Country”’ 


Marion Davies 


*“*The Cardboard Lover’’ 
**The Patsy’’ 
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Betty Compson 


“*The Barker’”’ 


Greta Garbo 


**Mysterious Lady”’ 
“The Divine Woman” 


Photoplay 


By 
Frederick James Smith 


Summary of 1928—Fi- 

teen stars and players 

scored more than one 
best performance 


Right now Hollywood is looking for young women with the 
IT of Greta Garbo and the voice of Julia Marlowe. Young 
actors with the appeal of Rudy Valentino and the enunciation 
of Walter Hampden can get a job any time in the celluloid 
capital. Since none of these combinations have been found 
yet, the sound pioneers may be said still to own their complete 
set of worries. 

Out of all the hysteria of synchronization just one personality 
has emerged—Al Jolson. There are no other big dialogue-and- 
song hits yet. 

One new silent star climbed into the firmament—Joan 
Crawford. 

It has not been a very successful year for the old line lumi- 
naries, such as Mary Pickford, Doug Fairbanks, Norma Tal- 
madge and Lon Chaney. Pola Negri has withdrawn from view. 

Baclanova and Camilla Horn top the new and glamorous per- 
sonalities. A little further back we have Lupe Velez, waiting a 
real opportunity to flash. 





Joan Crawford 


‘Four Walls’’ 
“Our Dancing Daughters”’ 


Gary Cooper 


“Legion of the Condemned’’ 
‘*‘Beau Sabreur”’ 


New York”’ 


Jean Hersho!t 


**‘Jazz Mad’’ 
**Abie’s Irish Rose’’ 


Janet Gaynor 


“Street Angel’’ 
‘“*Four Devils’’ 











Reviews 
he 


Fitm YEAR 


The big five in popularity are still John Gilbert, Emil 
Jannings, Greta Garbo, Clara Bow and Harold Lloyd. 

Janet Gaynor climbed a little closer. Pretty soon she may 
be one of the big six. 

The comedians have had a tough year. Charlie Chaplin 
and Harold Lloyd maintain their preéminence, but such comic 
figures as Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon and Doug MacLean 
have passed into eclipse. In Langdon’s case it has been a total 
eclipse, observed in all parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The year ran chiefly to one style of story—underworld. 

The screen was surfeited with Russian stories, chiefly phony, 
and there was an avalanche of sea films. War pictures, mostly 
of aviation, continued. But 1928 was principally a year of 
gunmen. 


OLORES DEL RIO climbed into the best sellers with 

“Ramona” and now, due to varying performances and ill- 
judged publicity, seems to be climbing right out again. 1929 
will tell whether or not Miss Del Rio was a flash in the pan. 

Look at the case of Gloria Swanson. Months have passed 
and she has not started on her next, to be directed by Erich 
Von Stroheim. Her 1928 record rests upon ‘‘Sadie Thompson,” 
a good effort and a much talked about one. But Miss Swanson 
can not afford to let the months roll around without pictures. 

Consider Lillian Gish. No picture at all, save an old one, 
“Wind,” just released by Metro-Goldwyn. Her next, to be 
handled by United Artists, is still far away. Yet Miss Gish 
is considered by many to be the screen’s most distinguished 
actress. 

Such consistent stars as Adolphe Menjou, Richard Barthel- 
mess, Richard Dix, Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky held 
their own during 1928. 

The directors? Clarence Brown crashed up against his first 
big disappointment, “The Trail of ’98.”" D. W. Griffith added 
nothing to his glorious record with ‘‘Drums of Love” and ‘‘The 
Battle of the Sexes.” Cecil De Mille contributed a second rate 
sermon, “‘The Godless Girl.’”’ Erich Von Stroheim’s ‘The 


Wedding March” died on the cutting room floor. 
The big megaphone laurels go to Ernst Lubitsch, for his 





William Powell 


‘*The Drag Net’’ 
“*Interference’”’ 


Thomas Meighan 
‘*The Racket”’ 
“‘The Mating Call’’ 





Fay Wray 


“The Wedding March”’ 
*‘Legion of the Condemned’”’ 
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Emil Jannings registered three best 
performances in Photoplay’s Shadow 
Stage, in “Street of Sin,’’ ‘‘The 
Patriot’”’ and ‘‘The Last Command”’ 


‘The Patriot’”’; F.W. Murnau, for his ‘‘Four Devils’; Josef von 
Sternberg, for his ‘“The Last Command’’; Paul Leni, for his 
“The Man Who Laughs”; and Lewis Milestone, for his ‘““The 
Racket.”’ King Vidor followed his noble experiment of last 
year, ““The Crowd,” with a neat comedy, ‘“The Patsy.” Harry 
D’Arrast continued to show improvement in the field of high 
comedy. 

The best of the year’s bumper crop of crook dramas was 
“The Racket.’”’ This did a lot to help Thomas Meighan. 

Marion Davies did the best work of her career in “The 
Patsy,” already noted. 

The popular success of ‘(Our Dancing Daughters,” which 
made a star of Joan Crawford, is likely to start 1929 off with a 
deluge of lively pictures of youth and jazz. 

1928 completely washed up on Western melodrama. This 
means that such high paid stars as [| CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 | 





PHOTOPLAY’S Honor 
Roll for 1928 


Players and Number of Best 
Performances 


John Gilbert, 4 
Emil Jannings, 3 
George Bancroft, 2 
Richard Barthelmess, 2 
Betty Compson, 2 
Gary Cooper, 2 
Joan Crawford, 2 
Marion Davies, 2 
Louise Dresser, 2 
Greta Garbo, 2 
Janet Gaynor, 2 
Jean Hersholt, 2 
Thomas Meighan, 2 
William Powell, 2 
Fay Wray, 2 
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i, OOD 
IRL 


LLEN saw Ken Laurel’s shadow before she met him. 
Afterwards, she used to wonder if that didn’t somehow 
symbolize their relationship,—his shadow darkening 
the bright pattern of her life, yet not affecting him at 

all. She was a sentimental little thing. 
The shadow incident occurred in the big living-room wherein 
\ Hollywood's favorite hostess was serving Sunday afternoon 
‘ tea. Ellen’s backless antique chair 
was set close to a great studio win- 
dow that opened on a patio; sunshine 
pouring in made her modest slipper 
buckles gleam. She drew her prim 
little hat down on one side because 
of the dazzle in her eyes. . . . And 
then she saw the shadow on the pol- 
ished floor, a grotesque thing sprawl- 
ing across the bright blotch from the 

radiant window. 

“Ellen, darling, I don’t believe 
you’ve met Ken Laurel. Ken, this is 
Hollywood’s shining example,—a 
girl who doesn’t drink or smoke or 
pet.” 

The hostess’ svelte figure blotted 
out the shadow; she bent over Ellen, 
% a long scarlet cigarette holder almost 

S touching the prim little hat. 

LS Color rose in a 

painful flood from 
Ellen’s pretty throat 
to her bright brown 
hair. She put her 
fingers into those 
outstretched to re- 
ceive them and 
veiled her eyes with 
her lashes. But she 
saw him distinctly 
—big and broad and 
self-confident, with 
sea-blue eyes and 
the ruddy tan of a 
sailor. .. . He had 
a private yacht. 

“Have you no 
vices?” he asked, 


Kon Lowest ial whimsically, and 


seen her picture, i though it was an 
“The Home Girl,” old line, she laughed. 


which had earned aii “Don’t tell any- 


her a long term one — I eat onions!” 
contract. In real she retorted, drop- 


life Ellen was just ping her voice as 







































a ee the girl she had ae ee a 
% Py played. Once she tremendous secret. 
ae had even taken a He sat down by 


her and the rest of the afternoon became a 
rosy blur. It was the only time so far as she 
could remember later that their conversation 
turned on her. He had seen her picture, ‘“The 
Home Girl,” which had earned her a long term 


prize for making 
chicken pie 
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EN LAUREL 
thought only 

of his career and 
his close-ups and 
her heart stood still 
for years until— 


Illustrated by 
O. F. Howard 


ee 


contract, and he listened to 
what she said about Big 
Brother and their rose- 
colored bungalow and how 
she had once taken a prize 
for making chicken pie. 

Big Brother himself inter- 
rupted the éeie-a-tete by 
putting his head into 
the room and calling: 
‘Paging Miss Ellen 
Field!” in stentorian 
tones. Brother always 
took Ellen to and from 
parties; she couldn’t 
drive; besides he 
thought of her as some- 
one inexpressibly 
precious. 

Ken walked to the 
car with her, handing 
her in with an air of 
deferential adoration 
familiar to his fans, and 
stood for several min- 
utes looking into her 
eyes. 

He called up just as 
she stepped into the 
bungalow to know if he 
might come over that 
evening. She asked 
him to supper and made 
some featherweight biscuits before he got there. Later 
they took a walk down the palm and pepper lined street 
and he asked if she minded his calling her Ellen. 

She decided, as she lay blissfully sleepless in her white 
bed that night, that she would be married in church; the 
bridesmaids should wear orchid and carry yellow roses. . . . 
Pale blue with apple-blossoms would be lovely, but it would 
be so long before there were any apple-blossoms.... 

The company that starred Ken Laurel borrowed Ellen to 
play opposite him in his next picture which was made on 
location in a mountain wilderness. The principals lived in a 
lodge by a silver-shining lake that rippled almost to the edge 
of the rustic veranda. Ellen could hear the waves lap-lap- 
lapping below her window as she lay in the dark telling over 
the rosary of hours of the too-brief days. 


HE was happy—rather determinedly happy. Ken saved a 

place for her beside him at the table and made a great to-do 
over whether or not her coffee was hot. 

He called her “Our Nell,” caressingly, and put! great fervor 


into their love-scenes. 
He even organized a band to serenade her, his own passable 
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When Ellen came back 
from Italy she was 
wholly changed. Ken 
liked women of the 
world, did he? She 
bobbed her hair. The 
carmine line of her lips 
became a flame in the 
: dead white of her make- 
i é up. ‘‘Ellen’sgone flap- 
: per,’? Hollywood said, 
as it watched her trans- 
formation 








baritone ringing out above the ukulele and 
portable organ borrowed from studio musicians. 
“‘Give me all your Jove, dear, 
Or else give me none! 
Give me every kiss, dear, 
Or not one!” 
he would sing, standing silhouetted in manly 
beauty against the rising moon. 

She listened from her window, a darkened win- 
dow, of course, so that no one might see her 
modest negligee. The trouble was, she decided, that they were 
never alone—an assistant director, a camera man or a character 
woman was always within earshot. But the last day of the 
eight weeks brought opportunity. .. . 

The script called for a “long shot” of Ken and Ellen in a 
canoe far out on the lake. She sat facing him, the breeze 
ruffling her pretty hair, her shy brown eyes pleading: ‘‘Oh, tell 
me you love me!” But he, leaning on the oars, developed an 
interest in fish and insisted on explaining the difference between 
fresh and salt water sport. 

“Tt’s the first time we’ve been alone together since we came,” 
she managed to observe when he had finished a tale about a 
swordfish. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 100] 
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OOK over these pictures reveal- 

ing the inside of a sound film 

studio in action. They’re the last 
you will see for some time. The pro- 
ducers have banned disclosures of 
the talkies. 

Here you see “The Desert Song” 
in the making at the Warner Broth- 
ers Coast Studios, with the same 
scene from above and from behind 
the camera booth lines. The cam- 
eras are within glass windowed sound 
proof booths. They bear the nu- 
meral 2 in both pictures. Look close 
for the microphones hanging in lines 
and on stands just above and out of 
reach of the camera lens. Also be- 
hind the camera booths and fronting 
the orchestra. Thus you get the 
dialogue, the songs and the back- 
ground music. A sound film set still 
is a pretty cramped place—but the 
talkies are in their infancy. 

Incandescent lights are used for 
the talkies. Sound film photography 
still is handicapped by the fact that 
the cameras have to be out of sound 
range, so that the microphones do 
not pick up their whir. 














with 
Leonard Hall 


The Gag of the Month Club 


By Walter O’Keefe via Mark Hellinger. 
Rin-Tin-Tin, the dog star, was given a talking 
picture test recently. 


He failed to pass, as he was found to bark like 
a Pekinese. 


Laughing It Off 


Gilda Gray has a birthday . . . Shake, Gilda! 
. . . Frank Keenan, at 70, marries a third wife 
. and they called his first movie “The 
Coward’! . . . Tex Guinan, back from Holly- 
wood, says that if her night club racket fails she can always get 
a job as bridesmaid for Peggy Joyce. . . . Uncle Carl Laemmle 
tells his directors, “Sure, I want sex . . . but I want CLEAN 
sex!’’ . . . Favorite greeting of movie managers in New York 
. . . ““How’s business, you liar?” . . . Lya de Putti, in New 
York, shopped $1,900 worth in one day . . . Just reviving the 
old game of Putti and Take. . . . Sixty four hundred people 
attended “La Tosca” in Los Angeles... That is, 6,399 
ordinary people and Norma Shearer. . . . Eddie Nugent says 
a parrot is just a canary that has taken up Vitaphone. . . . Fox 
lines up 103 theaters in New York . . . Originating the old 
saw about “Dumb like a William Fox.” 


The Star 


At parlor games I admit I’m rank, 
At Ritzy gabble a total blank, 

At parties I never cause a stir— 
But goodness me, how I register! 


Hearts and Flowers 


James Hall and Merna Kennedy have ceased bleating... . 
Jack Gilbert, on his New York visit, is said to have gone overboard 
for Dorothy Parker, wit and poet ... Don’t tell Greta.... 
Marceline Day announces that she has never been really in love 

. which cinches it that it Can’t Be Long Now... . The 
Evelyn Brent-Gary Cooper crooning seems to have suspended. 
. . » Bessie Love and Eddie Foy, Jr., are Being Seen Places. .. . 
Joan Crawford’s anklet, gift from Doug the Younger, says “To 
darling wife from Dodo”... Dodo! ... If he writes like that 
it certainly is love and no fooling! 


Getting Personal 


Doug and Mary lunch with the President ... Mr. 
Coolidge, it is reported, said “Yep!” three times, and “‘Nope”’ 
eight . . . Doug stunned Washington with a trick beret. . . . 
Sue Carol is now 21. . . . Japanese film kisses are limited to 
30 seconds ...In that time. Jack Gilbert could barely 





EELING AROUND 


MOVIE STUNT MAN —‘‘Darn it! 


There goes my fountain pen!”’ 


take a breath and pucker up. . . . Betty Bronson weighs 98 
pounds. . . . With the Sunday papers under her arm, prob- 
ably. ... Vilma Banky is to make a talkie... Like 
“Darlink, I loaf you.” . . . Since the Strand, New York, went 
all-talkie, the orchestra of 18 men plays exactly 16 minutes a 
day ... at fullsalary . . . and I sassed my mother when she 
wanted me to take up the oboe! . . . Don’t call a failure a 
“flop” any more. . . . When a show or a romance blows up, it 
is now said to have “laid an egg.”’ . . . In South Africa is the 
“Bio-Tearoom” . . . Admission, the price of one cup of tea, 
and you can watch moom pitchers as long as you like... . 
Reliably reported that Fairbanks will quit as an actor after 
present picture . . . That act is called “Pulling a Patti” . . 
Juanita Hansen, former serial star, was scalded in a hotel 
shower bath and sues for $250,000 ... Hot mamma!... 
Nils Asther is in training to be Metro’s Heavy Lover Ace when 
Gilbert goes United Artist. . . . Bill Reid, son of the late 
Wally, plays the saxophone. . . . Who is the male star who 
has been losing all his money at the old army game of black- 
jack? . . . Dustin Farnum is living in retirement on Long 
Island with his wife, Winifred Kingston. . . . Pearl White 
. . . Remember Pearl? . . . is running a swell gambling casino 
at Biarritz... . J A girl named Mary Pickford standing for 
Parliament in England ... Probably on a Modified Bob 
Platform. 


The Little Star’s Letter 


Dear Santy Claus, I do not ask 
A mess of things from you. 

I’m practically perfect now— 
There’s little you need do. 


Give me a dash of Swanson’s nose, 
The leaping legs of Bow, 

A touch or two of Ralston’s hair, 
And Lupe’s fiery glow. 


Give me the charm that Pickford had, 
The pep that Moore has now, 

Give me the oo-la-la of Dove— 
And I’ll get by somehow. 
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Amateur Movies 


By Frederick James Smith 


Interest Grows in $2,000 Prize Contest—Many Clubs 
Preparing Entries—News of Amateurs 


NTEREST in Puo- 
} ado $2,000 Am- 

ateur Movie Contest 
is increasing steadily. 
Judging from the notes 
of information and in- 
quiry, the number of 
contest films submitted 
will far exceed the 
prints presented for the 
consideration of the 
judges in the first con- 
test. 

Not only is there in- 
terest throughout 
America in the con- 
test, but there will be 
contesting films from 
abroad, as well. 

PHOTOPLAY wishes to 
repeat its advice of the 
past: Be sure to read 
all the rules with ex- 
treme care. Every film, to be considered by the judges for any 
of the prizes, must conform to every rule. 

Send in your contest films early, if you wish, but remember 
that they cannot be returned until after the contest closes. 
PHOTOPLAY suggests that you hold your film as long as possible. 
Repeated examination will find many ways of improving it. 


HOTOPLAY has received a number of inquiries from 

organizations regarding the sort of equipment necessary to 
do successful 35 millimeter (standard film) work. 

PHOTOPLAY suggests that such clubs will find either the 
De Vry or the Eyemo cameras ideal for 35 millimeter work. 
Both of these cameras are used continually in the leading Holly- 
wood studios for special and unusual shots. 

Both of these machines are equipped with a good all-round 
lens for general photography, but organizations will need a 
speedy lens for close-ups and for interior shots. At least three 
lights will be essential and more will be required if you expect 
striking interior shots. 

It is easy to 
make your own re- 
flectors. If you 
don’t know how, 
write this depart- 
ment and enclose 
a stamp for reply. 

A tripod for the 
camera, a combi- 
nation rewinder 
and splicer for cut- 
ting and editing, a 
projection ma- 
chine and screen 
for observing the 
picture and, per- 
haps, some special 
lens filters. This 
will constitute a 
good working 
equipment. 

Still, all-round 
outfits are not al- 
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Filming a scene of ‘‘Freshman Days,’’ with the Flower City 
Amateur Movie Club, of Rochester, N. Y., on location 





The Drama Class of the Newport News, Va., High School is making 
another student film. The Drama Class was well represented in 
PHOTOPLAY’S First Amateur Movie Contest 


ways necessary.Some of 
the best films submitted 
in the first Puoto- 
PLAY Amateur Movie 
Contest—and some of 
the winners, as well— 
were made with an 
equipment that con- 
sisted only of a camera 
and a re-winder and 
splicer. Step-ladders 
acted as tripods. Home- 
made lights served 
their purpose satisfac- 
torily. Everything de- 
pends upon the inge- 
nuity of the user. 


HE Chicago Cine- 

ma Club offers an 
interesting example of 
the way a good ama- 
teur organization 
should function. ‘‘Chicago,’’ a composite film study of the 
city co-operatively produced by members of the club, has just 
been screened. Members contributed shots of the city which 
were edited by a committee into a complete film narrative of the 
civic and industrial life of Chicago. Joe Symons is now presi- 
dent of the Chicago Cinema Club, Oscar Nugent is vice-presi- 
dent, Dwight Furness is secretary and Frank T. Farrell is 
treasurer. 


HE Amateur Motion Picture Club of Miami, Florida, is 
getting ready for the PHotopray Amateur Movie Con- 
test. The club has been holding weekly meetings and shooting 
short productions in order to gain experience. 
The Miami club was lately formed with a membership of 


fifty. Miami city officials are offering every possible co-opera- 
tion. The organization recently shot ‘“‘The Hero” in two 


Sundays of work, with Dr. Milton J. Benjamin directing. 
F. H. Arcularious is president. 


HE Cumber- 
land Amateur 
Motion Picture 
Club, of Vineland, 
. N. J., is prepar- 
ing two 35 milli- 
meter productions 
to be submitted in 
PHOTOPLAY’S 
Amateur Movie 
Contest. Thecam- 
era work on one of 
these, an under- 
world melodrama 
bearing the work- 
ing title of “Judg- 
ment Fulfilled,” is 
half finished under 
the direction of 
Roy C. Ehrhardt. 
Sixteen hundred 
[ CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 110 ] 
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Thousands of home Christ- 


mas trees will be immortal- 
ized in amateur movies 
during the coming holidays. 
Indeed, the Christmas tree 
will be probably the first 
object to fall victim to the 
new camera. To help be- 
ginners PHOTOPLAY pre- 
sents these two pictures. 
Here’s how you should pose 
your tree and the belle of 
your household. You need 
two lights, placed so that 
your baby’s face will not 
have bad shadows. Then 
attach a fast lens to your 
camera—adnd shoot. If the 
room is brilliantly lighted 
Ly the sun and your lens is 
fast enough, you can get 
your shots without artifi- 
cial illumination. In these 
specially posed pictures for 
PHOTOPLAY—by Eva von 
Berne, Eddie Nugent and 
little Evelyn Mills—a Filmo 
and two of the new home 
photography incandescent 
lights are utilized 




















































Buy an unblocked felt shape in the color 

that is most becoming to you. It may 

look unpromising, but don’t be dis- 

couraged. Study it carefully and decide 

just how you want to drape it to fit 
your head 


Now, with a sharp pair of scissors, 
cut the brim from the crown. Leave 
about an inch and a half of felt on the 
brim, as you will need this to work on. 
And be sure that you cut in a neat 
circle 
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By Lois Shirley 


ON’T start telling me that the stars are all lilies of the field 
who walk into the most expensive store in town and pay 
hundreds of dollars for their dresses and hats. 

I’ve been shopping with them and I know. I shall never 
forget a day when Joan Crawford and I discovered the grandest sale 
of sweaters for $2.95 and Joan was quite as thrilled as I was.. She 
bought two and added to her purchases the most cunning little 
fifteen-dollar dress you ever saw. You should have seen the look 
on the saleswoman’s face when Joan wrote the check. 

“You’re NOT Joan Crawford?” she asked in an amazed voice. 
And Joan had to produce every sort of evidence that it was really 
she before the store would accept the check. ‘Well, I never thought 
that YOU would come into this little shop!” 

“Maybe I’ve shattered an illusion,” said Joan, as we went out, 
“but you can’t tell me that these sweaters are not just as good as 
ten and fifteen dollar ones.” 

Any number of the stars patronize the smaller shops and some 
of them are handy with the needle and do much of their own 
sewing. Eleanor Boardman made six little porch frocks not long 
ago and Gertrude Olmsted actually invented and patented a 
house dress. 


OW along comes Esther Ralston with a smart winter hat that 

can be made for $3.50 and a couple of hours’ work. This is not the 
first time that Esther has made herself useful as well as ornamental. 
She takes great delight in designing and executing frocks for her 
little nieces. 

But I must tell you about this wonderful hat. Esther was good 
enough to pose showing just how it is done and you can follow it 
through picture by picture and stitch by stitch. 

I know that you’ve seen whole tables covered with unblocked 
felt hats in the department stores. As you know, these can be 
bought for $2.50 and up. They come in all colors. It happens 
that Esther chose one of rose beige because it is the shade that is 
most becoming to her. How awkward and ungainly the shape 
looks until skillful scissors and needles do the work! 

The first step consists in cutting the brim from the crown. Of 


Next, as Miss Ral- 
ston demon- 
strates, lift the 
brim from the 
hat. Cut the brim 
straight down the 
center of the 
back. If the crown 
is too large for 
your head, take a 
tuck in the back. 
If it is too deep, 
trim it down un- 
til it fits you 






a Winter Hat for 23.50 


It can’t be done? 


millinery from Esther Ralston 


Then take a little lesson in 











Go to a mirror and watch the 
next few steps carefully. Pin 
the front of the brim to the 
front of the hat, so that the 
brim makes a frame for your 


This is where you show your 
skill. Roll the front of the 
brim, bring it down on the 
sides, and fasten in the back. 
Experiment to see what line 


face 


course, you must remember to leave 

about an inch and a half of the felt 

standing to the brim as this gives 

It 

leaves a solid body that is necessary 

to the success of the chapeau. 
Now comes the tricky part. 


something with which to work. 


Stand in front of a mirror and 
place the crown well down over 
yout head. If it is too deep, trim 
it down to the right size. If it 

is too Jarge take a tuck at the 
back. These little tucks are 
very chic and sometimes add 
just the touch of smartness 
for which you’re looking. 


HE brim, which has been 

split at the back, is now 
turned upside down and 
pinned to the crown tempo- 
rarily unti) you have decided 
upon the lines. 

Esther decided that the up- 
ward rolling brim is best for her, 
so the crown is pinned at the 
center back in a neat little roll. 


You will note that the brim is 
placed rather high on the crown, 
giving the smart bandeau effect. 

The brim and crown may now be 
sewn together and the ragged edges 
evened up. With the hands the brim 
is shaped, a low droop on the left 


suits you best 










and an upward sweep at the right, with 
a short line at the back. The finishing 
touch is accomplished with an onyx 
and rhinestone pin at the side front. 








Miss Ralston has placed the 
brim high, to give a bandeau 
effect, and has shaped it into 
an upward roll. The brim is 
fastened to the crown at the 


back 
























The pin cost $1. 

And there you have a hat in 
which you would not be ashamed 
to lunch at the smartest restau- 
rant in town. The beauty about 

it is that this is not the only 

shape that may be made. Felt 
lends itself to draping and if you 
experiment long enough before 
your mirror you may be able to 
evolve an even smarter, more 
becoming design of your own. 


Here is the finished hat, 
tricked out with an orna- 
ment that may be purchased 
for one dollar. The total cost 
is only three dollars and a 
half, but the effect is that of 
a hat three times as expen- 
sive. Any girl with only a 
slight knowledge of milli- 
nery can easily make one like 
it for herself 
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“Imagine My 
Evmbarrassm ent— 





It was Charles Francis Coe, the author, who 

asked Don Terry if he wanted to take a test for 

‘“‘Me,Gangster.’’ Terry thought he was kidding, 

but he figured it might give him a chance to 
see the inside of a studio 


NYBODY that has ever read about Hollywood knows 
about Montmartre, or at least almost anybody. 
For the benefit of those who do not, allow me to 
explain that Montmartre is not a tough section of the 
city, but a restaurant. And this story is somewhat of a free 
advertisement for that restaurant. 

Exactly speaking, it is a dissertation about lunch and the 
evils thereof, if any. It is the tale of a lunch that paid and 
paid and paid. A man paid, not a woman. 

A statistician with a sense of humor once figured that one 
out of every eighty-four movie actors was “‘discovered”’ while 
lunching at Montmartre. The yarn is a bit hackneyed and 
would have been cast into oblivion had not Charles Frances Coe, 
the well-known author, come to town. 

The tale we are about to unfold deals with one Don Terry, 
of whom you probably never heard before in your life. If 
things go as Charles Francis Coe expects, however, you will 
hear much of Mr. Terry. 

It so happened that Terry had betaken himself to Mont- 
martre for lunch. And on the same day, Mr. Coe, wearying of 
his typewriter and the Fox lot, likewise had betaken himself 
to Montmartre to appease the inner man. 

Columnists and humorists have commented so frequently 
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By 
Vernon 
Bailey 


When I ordered luncheon 
at Montmartre and got a 
job in the movies.” How 
Don Terry, tourist, found 
out that he was “just the 


type” 


upon the matter of screen opportunities offered by the Mont- 
martre, that I hesitate to set forth what actually happened 
this particular day. 

But even at the risk of being ridiculed, I shall tell the har- 
rowing truth. Or I shall do even better. I shall allow Mr. 
Terry to tell the harrowing truth, in his own words: 


“‘T HAD no idea,” Mr. Terry began, stepping briskly up to 

the microphone, “that anything untoward was going to 
happen. As a matter of fact, I had written home to tell the 
folks that the prodigal was returning, and to prepare the fatted 
calf’s liver and onions. 

“But you see, during my stay in Hollywood, I had seen no 
picture stars. In fact, I had found picture stars altogether at 
a premium. I could not get into a studio. On Hollywood 
Boulevard I could find only branches of the Bank of Italy, a 
branch to every corner. Then someone told me about Wednes- 
day and the Montmartre, so to the Montmartre I went for 
lunch, expecting to glimpse a star or two but finding chiefly 
Iowans with the same idea as my own. 

‘“‘Tmagine my surprise whan a man came over to me and asked 
if I was in pictures. I thought he was kidding, especially when 
he said I was just the type. He looked so much like a tourist, 
however, that I resolved not to hit him. I took his card and 
read the name, ‘Charles Francis Coe,’ figuring that maybe it 
would give me a chance to see astudio. I had only the vaguest 
idea of what a test was, but I paid my check and set forth for the 
Fox Studio.” 

Young Terry evidently believes in the luck of the Irish, for 
his name is not Terry at all but Loker—Donald Loker. Loker 
would never do on the screen, however, and DonTerry will do 
very handsomely. 


HE thing Coe had in mind for Terry was the lead in a 

picture he had just written from his story, “‘Me, Gangster,” 
which Raoul Walsh directed. Coe felt that Terry was, as 
he so aptly expressed it, ‘‘just the type.” 

The author took his “find” to the maker of ‘‘What Price 
Glory,” and that worthy gave him the up-and-down and 
said, ‘‘Coe, I think you’ve got something.” He made a test 
and as soon as it came out of the laboratory, Don Terry was, 
without any previous screen experience, a leading man. 

And still they say there’s no Santa Claus! 

As to whether Terry will remain a leading man is another 
matter. It will depend upon whether he can act. But for the 
present he has a job that most folks would give their index 
finger or toe to capture. And his qualifications for holding 
it are the following: [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 105 | 
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UST a little story to show why Lupe Velez is the favorite star of 
the prop boys, electricians and extras. When Lupe finished ‘‘The 
Love Song,’ the prop boys presented her with a hand-carved make- 
up box. The oldest property man made the presentation, and Lupe re- 
warded him by kissing him on both cheeks. ‘Every man offer Lupe 
diamond, which she no take, but no man every made anything for her 


’ 


with his own hands.’ Whereupon everyone had a good cry 














Modern golf is excel- 
lent for displaying 
perfect form. Gwen 
Lee has no sleeves to 
bind her, no hose to 
run. She knows her 
niblicks. But in 
mother’s day girls had 
things on their minds, 
particularly those 
fuzzy Scotch tams 
and the vague feeling 
that a spoon. shot 
sounded faintly im- 
proper 


When a girl arrives at the 
tennis courts gowned with 
comfortable distinction, the 
man behind the net knows 
she has a beautiful serve. 
Formerly her costume 
warned him that the only 
stroke the poor darling would 
get was one of apoplexy 


Once it was not so hot. 
Today chic clothes 
make champions 
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Gaze on the little 
water wow, center, 
ready to launch forth 
on that abandoned 
breast stroke. Com- 
pare her with the trim 
young thing illustrat- 
ing the new freedom 
of the seas 
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At sixteen Fane Kendall excelled 

in riding aid every sport. “ Beauty 

and the Beast” this portrait with 
her Great Dane was called, 


At seventeen she studied painting 

in Paris (for she is gifted as she 

is beautiful)—and prepared for 
her “coming out” festivities. 





At eighteen came her Washington 

debut in this Lanvin frock. They 

called her “‘the prettiest girl that 
ever entered the White House.” 
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At nineteen her marriage to a dis- 

tinguished young New Yorker was 

the outstanding event of the smart 
Washington season. 


2 Prettiest Girl that ever entered the White House” 
Meas. Georce Grant Mason. J. 


ANE KENDALL MASON has not 
long left her teens, but her extra- 
ordinary beauty has already made her 
famous. “The prettiest girl that ever 
entered the White House” they called 
her when she made her dazzling debut 
in Washington. Soon followed her bril- 
liant marriage to a New Yorker of 
distinguished family. 

Clear-cut as a cameo is Mrs. Mason’s 
pale blonde Botticelli beauty. Her 
purple pansy eyes are dark against her 
flawless skin, pale as a wood anemone. 
Gifted and interesting, she is always in 
demand. From her father’s homes in 
Washington and Maryland to the gay 
diplomatic circles of Havana where her 
husband is an important figure, she 
flits like a butterfly, yet her complexion 
is ever exquisite. 


This perfection of her pale anemone 
skin she owes to the four simple steps 
to beauty that so many lovely young 
moderns follow. “I’ve used Pond’s 
Creams,” she says, “‘ever since I can 
remember. 

“T dote on them! The Cold Cream 
is so light and pleasant—leaves the skin 
really clean and soft. The Vanishing 
Cream gives such a velvety surface for 
powder.” 

Now Mrs. Mason finds Pond’s two 
new products just as delightful. 


“The Cleansing Tissues are a lux- 


Pond’s Two Creams, Skin Freshener and 
Cleansing Tissues compose Pond’s famous 
Method, the sure way thousands of young 
moderns use to keep their skin always lovely. 





Mrs. Georce Grant Mason, Jr., was Miss 
Fane Kendall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman 
Kendall of Washington, D. C. Since her brilliant 
debut her Botticelli beauty has been famous. Her 
flawless skin ts delicate as a wood anemone. 





ury,” she says. “They remove cold 
cream perfectly. And the Skin Fresh- 
ener gives your skin such a lovely 
glow!” 


SE POND’S Cold Cream for cleansing 

generously several times a day and 
every night, patting it over face and neck 
with upward, outward strokes. It soaks into 
the tiny apertures; softens and loosens the 
dust and dirt. 

With Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, firm, 
ample, light as thistledown, wipe off the 
cream carrying the dust with it. 

Repeat these two steps until the tissues 
show no soil. 

If you are having a daytime cleansing a 
dash of the exhilarating Skin Freshener will 
tone and refresh your face. Apply it briskly. 
See how it livens and braces the complexion. 

Lastly, for the correct completion to per- 
fect grooming, apply just a shade of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream before you powder. It 
protects the skin, gives it fine-grained 
texture. 

Pond’s four simple steps mean beauty. 

If it is possible that you have not used 
Pond’s four delightful preparations, mail 
the coupon for a week’s test supply. 


Matt THE Coupon with ro¢ for Pond’s 
four preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. N 
114 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name— = 





Street—— 2 





City State 
Copyright, 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 
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Here Are Winners of $5,000 Contest 





fortunate enough to receive, but regardless of 
the amount, it would no doubt be put to good 
use in my own home, as the Christmas season 
is near and I am positive it would make possible 
a very happy Christmas for the family, which 
consists of my husband and two sons.” 

For the number of accurate solutions, the 
ingenuity of ideas and the neatness with 
which they were presented, this contest of 1928 


led all previous ones. , 
To those who failed to win a prize PHoto- 


pLAy says: ‘May you have better luck next 
time!’ To the winners, PHotopLay offers the 
heartiest congratulations. 
FIFTY DOLLAR PRIZES 
GEORGE GLEASON 
911—33rd Street, Galveston, Texas 
Mrs. E. Scott FERGUSON 
3330 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. HELEN SMITH 
79 Godwin Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 
Miss SADIE NELSEN 
603 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. EpitH KAMPEL 
2920 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. E. C. VAN PELT 
Marion, Ky. 
Mrs. W. R. SmiTH 
1105 Cullom Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mary HARMON 
Frontenac, Minn. 
IE-MIL PAULSON 
569 South Race Street, Denver, Colo. 
MARAD SERRIOU 
P. O. Box No. 801, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Mrs. G. SPILLENAAR 
618 W. 114th Street, New York, N. Y. 





[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 ] 


Mrs. ALICE BARR 
617 W. Mullan Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa 
Miss HELENE SPEAKER 
1812 Fairfield Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Haze, DUNHAM 
23 Euclid Avenue, Ludlow, Ky. 
Mary Rut Moore 
1766 Meadowbrook Rd., Altadena, Calif. 
Mrs. A. M. BENTLEY 
371 Spring Street, Macon, Ga. 
HELEN MARPLES 
323514 Descanso Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Satity NIcoL 
1928 Kent Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. S. O. NEILSON 
3001 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Grace V. TROTTER 
4232 Edmondson Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PRIZES 
Dr. T. N. VisHoLM 
Lake Street Clinic, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ArmA C. Morey 
15 Catherine St., Oswego, N. Y. 
Mrs. JAcK WIER 
Belton, South Carolina 
NELLIE Conroy 
23 N. Thorpe, Kansas City, Kansas 
CaptTAINn BETTY O’NEIL ; 
2544 East Boulevard, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Mrs. JENNIE A. TAYLOR 
120 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mary O’Day 
1925 South 17th Street, Omaha, Neb. 
KATHRYN MULLEN 
126 North Cecilia Street, Sioux City, Iowa 


Mrs. CLINT F. OVERMAN 
c/o Block Brothers Department Store, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
LovuisE AXTELL 
2900 Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. S. I. Moore, 
402 Park Avenue, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. D. B. JANES 
242 West Main Street, Jackson, Tenn. 
GRACE SHELLER 
1106 Dodge Street, Omaha, Neb. 
CLARA CLARK 
57 James Street, Malden, Mass. 
KATHRYN PuMP 
1518 Granger Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
ALICE LEE SAGE 
1508 Burlew Street, Dallas, Texas 
ELIZABETH WAYMAN 
Ellsworth, Wis. 
CHARLES P. AMENT 
57 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss MARIE A. SHAPTER 
821 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
Miss EMMA GIVREN 
113214 West 40th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. J. Myrose 
43 Real Estate and [. Atlantic City, 


Mrs. R. J. MATHER 
5118—41st Avenue, S. E., Portland, Oregon 
Miss MEtissA WEAVER 
c/o The Roseville State Bank, Roseville, Ohio 
Mrs. DorotHy McAustLin 
16 Phoenix Avenue, Waterbury, Conn. 
RuTH CURRY 
1100 Winfield Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 


A large storeroom was necessary in which to keep the thousands of solutions in this year’s Cut-Puzzle Contest. 
Here is a section of the great mass after the judges had selected the first five prize winners 
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Her hair is oily 


She should use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


If you have the kind of hair that loses its fluffiness shortly after 
shampooing, use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo. This preparation is 
tonic and mildly astringent . . . approved by dermatologists. It 
leaves the hair fluffy, with a natural sparkle. Use it every four or 
five days at first; later every week or ten days may be enough. 


Her hair is dry 
She should use Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


Like all Packer soaps, this shampoo is a vegetable oil soap . . . in 
addition, it contains a rich, soothing emollient (and nothing to dry 
the scalp). Dry scalps will never feel a stinging sensation when 
they use this special shampoo. Leaves your hair soft and silky to 
the touch—more manageable—and delicately perfumed. 


He has dandruff 


He should use Packer’s Tar Soap 


... the soap that made pine tar famous for shampooing. Pine tar 
is antiseptic, healing, with properties valuable in the treatment of 
dandruff. Packer’s Tar Soap is endorsed by dermatologists for 
skin and scalp. For noticeable dandruff use Packer’s Tar Soap 


every few days until improvement begins. 


Select the shampoo your hair needs 


Acute cases of dryness, oiliness and dan- 
druff need the care of a dermatologist—a 
doctor who is a skin specialist. But nearly 
all scalps tend to be dry or oily, and many 
are mildly affected with dandruff. Now— 
each type of scalp can have the special 
shampoo which meets its particular needs. 
The coupon is for your convenience. The 
regular size of each shampoo is for sale 
at your drug or department store, 














Check Sample Desired 
For 10e enclosed send sample of 
PACKER’S 

O Olive Oil Shampoo 

O Tar Shampoo 

O Tar Soap 


Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 16A, 101 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York City: Send me 
offer checked, with 28-page book on hair health. 


Name 








Natit. 28 or On eee 


City State 
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Gossip of All the Studios 
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done right well by him. He is one of those lucky lads who 
invested heavily—to the tune of $125,000, we are told—in 
Bank of Italy stock and got out just eleven days before 
the crash. 


A RISING young star, laden with letters, met 
Polly Moran on the M.-G.-M. lot. 

“See,” said the r. y. s., “this is my daily fan 
mail.” 

“T haven’t been to get mine yet. Walk over 
to the post office with me,” said Polly. At the 
window she said: 

“Come on, boys, don’t hold out. 
that postal card.” 


Give me 


The megaphone for 
directors goes on the 
shelf and earphones 
take its place. This 
picture shows the 
new technique of re- 
cording talkies. Roy 
Pomeroy is directing 
Evelyn Brent and 
Doris Kenyon in a 
scene from ‘‘Inter- 
ference.’’ The 
microphone, over 
their heads, is just 
outside of the range 
of the camera 


NOTHER expression of Phyllis Haver’s 

popularity. Recently she gave a rather large 
party, to which one hundred ninety guests were 
invited. The number of people that came 
slightly exceeded four hundred. Eddie Brand- 
statter was called on to furnish the third supply 
of food and there was enough for Grant’s army 
to begin with. Did she say to them, “‘I am so 
happy to see you, I wish I had thought to invite 
you’’? Not much, for Phyllis is not like that. 


OLLEEN MOORE and William Seiter were 

riding down Sunset Blvd. As they passed 
Warners’ studio, fearful sounds rent the air. 
Bill stopped the car and looked in every direction. 

“Drive on,’ said Colleen ‘‘they are merely 
making a Vitaphone insert.” 


WEN LEE has definitely broken her en- 

gagement with George Hill. Gwen is 
beautiful and attractive and a splendid dancer. 
Hill, once a cameraman, now a director, had no 
interest in the social life of Hollywood. He 
avoided parties and opening nights, which 
meant, of course, that Gwen avoided them, too. 
This should be great news to eligible young 
bachelors about town. 


In the air scenes for ‘‘Gold Braid’’ the record- 
ing apparatus was carried aloft by the planes. 
Ramon Novarro is holding the microphone 


that caught the roar of the motors 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and Charles Furthman were driving 
along the boulevard in their respective cars. Being famous 
film folk they saw no reason why they should not park double 
while Chaplin went into a store to make a purchase. 
Upon his return he discovered a lordly cop standing over 


the car. 


“Parking double! What’s your name?” 

“Charles Chaplin,”’ said the little comedian. 

The cop looked him over. ‘‘Maybe yes, maybe no. How can 
you be Charlie Chaplin? Where’s your moustache?” 


Where are the stars of yesteryear? 

Where are the worshipped ones, and dear? 
Where are the old gods, fine and fair? 
Wait—don’t answer me! I don’t care. 


In the talkies, the cutter must work on two films, 
the visual picture and the sound track record. Mer- REMEMBER the old wheeze about what’s in a name? 


rill White inspects a scene and its vocal accom- 


paniment for ‘‘Interference’’ 


80 


Well, lend ear to this: 
Muni Weisenfrund, famous 
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After exposure—avoid Sore Throat 
LISTERINE 


Checks it quickly 
because powerful 
against germs 






















































Sore throat is a danger signal 
of oncoming trouble —a cold 
or worse. 
It usually develops after sud- 
den changes in temperature 
or exposure to others in over- 
heated offices, germ-ridden 
railway trains, street cars and 
buses. Wet feet also encourage 
it. 
The moment your throat feels 
irritated, gargle with Listerine 
full strength. Sore throat is 
usually caused by germs—and 
Listerine full strength kills 
germs. 
For example, it kills even the 
virulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 
15 seconds, as shown by re- 
peated laboratory tests. Yet it 
may be used full strength in 
any cavity of the body. Indeed, 
the safe antiseptic. 
The moment Listerine enters 
the mouth it attacks the dis- 
ease-producing bacteria that 
cause you trouble. And unless 
your sore throat is a symptom 
of some more serious disease, 
calling for the services of a 
physician, Listerine will check 
it in an amazingly short 
time. ' 
For your own protection, 
keep a bottle in home and 
office. It’s an investment 
in health. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


use Listerine 
this way: 


You can materially 
lessen the risk of 
catching colds by 
rinsing the hands 
with Listerine be- 
fore each meal, the . ; : gas to: 
way physicians do. as i gener rere see Soe Goes 
The reason for this ees Se ees seman Ce 


is obvious: 


Listerine attacks 
the germs of cold on 
the hands, thus 
rendering them 


harmless when they 66 ’ qo9 

enter the mouth on GREAT! 

food which hands ‘ a a P 
Siunenbed. taste men say. They’re enthusiastic about Lis- 
this quick precau- terine Shaving Cream. You will be also 
tion worth taking? when you try it. So cool! So soothing! 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





ManpceE Be .tamy, Fox star, 
in the quaintly charming 
bathroom—one of the finest 
built in Hollywood —which 
so effectively combines richly 
veined marble with natural 
grained paneling. 

“The ‘studio skin? a star 
must have demands a soap 
that leaves the skin smooth as 
a rose-petal—and Lux Totlet 
Soap does!” 
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Photo by E. A. Bachrach, Hollywood 


The very next time you see tiny OLIVE BorDEN in a 
close-up, notice how exquisite Lux Toilet Soap keeps 
her skin. “It’s so important for my skin to have the 
smoothness we mean by ‘studioskin,’ and Lux Toilet 
Soap is so splendid for it that I am delighted with 
this daintily fragrant soap,” she says. 


Photo by C. Hewitt, Hollywood 


ee 

Photo by L. Thomson, Hollywood 
Mary Notan, Universal star, gives such intelligent care 
to her beautiful skin, both at home and in her dressing* 
room on location. “I am utterly enthusiastic about 
Lux Toilet Soap,” she says. 


Lux Toilet 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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oth at home 


and in their dressing rooms 


9 out of IO screen stars 
use Lux Toilet Soap 


tractive she is when her _ lessly smooth that even in the glare 
skin is really lovely. of the close-up it is perfect.” 

Of the 451 important actresses 
in Hollywood, 442 are devoted to 
Lux Toilet Soap because it keeps 
the skin so smooth and soft. And 


tea GIRL knows how at- _ star, a girl must have a skin so flaw- 


Experience has taught movie 
directors that an exquisite skin gets 
an immediate response from people. 








Photo by W. E. Thomas, Hollywood “Smooth skin is the first essen- all the great film studios have made 
TreNE Ricu, in the bathroom built in Holly- tial of charm,” says Paul Leni, it the official soap for all dressing 
wand to combine clonic lang wish meanders director for Universal. “To become rooms. You, too, will be delighted 
charm. “Lux Toilet Soap gives the skin as ' , 3 ‘ 
’ —and remain—a popular screen’ with this white fragrant soap. 


beautiful a smoothness as the famous French 
soaps do,” she says. 





Photo by W. E. Thomas, Hollywood 


“ce bd 
; : Under the new incandescent ‘sun- 
Puy us Haver, Pathé star— “Lux Toilet Soap leaves my skin so gently >7 oes 
“phar bos obehe tek 4 gee Seg A spot’ lights a star’s skin must show 
smooth that I have no fear of the high-powered lights of the close-up. dealenta amatda! save tiaras. 


O Q p Luxury such as you have found only in French soaps I ' 
O¢ 


at 50¢ and $1.00 the cake—Now 
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Helena Rubinstein Cosmetics 
Proclaim the Artist! 


HE secret of a successful facial ensemble? . . . Make-up that 

is as perfect in texture as in color... . lipstick that lends satin 
smoothness as well as luscious tone . . . rouge you can blend with 
ease . . . powder so gossamer it becomes one with the skin... 


Such are the cosmetics of Helena Rubinstein. For they are the 
creation of one who is artist as well as scientist... one who for 
years has divided her life between laboratory and atelier . . . study- 
ing constantly to bless all women with the wondrous coloring of 
immortal beauties. 


When you touch the new Cubist Lipstick to your lips, when you 
bring the glow of Red Raspberry Rouge to your cheeks, when you 
clothe your skin with the gentle fragrant radiance that is Valaze 
Powder, then you realize the magic that lies in make-up. 





Mme. Helena Rubinstein 
World-Renowned Beauty Specialist 


For color, for texture, for 
staying quality, for whote- 
someness, the cosmetic 
creations of Helena Rubin- 
stein are unquestionably 
the finest in the world. 


The Basis of a Chic 
Make-up 


Beforeyouapply your finishing touches, 
cleanse the skin with Valaze Pasteurized 
Face Cream—the soothing, revitalizing, 

rotective cream. It molds the skin in 
‘nse (1.00). Valaze Beauty Founda- 
tion Cream makes rouge and powder 
doubly adherent, doubly flattering. An 
ideal powder foundation (1.00, 2.00). 
Now your skin is ready for— 


A Powder Masterpiece 


Valaze Powder. Clinging, exquisitely 
textured, subtly fragrant. In a rich 
variety of smart and enhancing shades, 
Novena for dry skin. Valaze foraverage 
and oily skin. 1.50, 3.00. 


It is essential that you visit Helena Rubinstein’s 
Salons at this trying time of year, so that your 
beauty may present a harmony of perfection — skin, 
contour, eyes, hands and hair all exquisite. Here 
you will receive the last word in scientific beauty 
treatments and expert guidance on home treatments 


and make-up. 





Ravishing Rouges 


Valaze Rouges (compact or en creme) 
impart a luscious bloom that actually 
protects the skin! For daytime you will 
choose gay piquant youthful Red Rasp- 
berry and for evening, Red Geranium, 
the vivid, the provocative. For the con- 
setvative woman there is the subtle 
Crushed Rose Leaves 1.00. 


The Magic Lipstick 


Cubist Lipstick—Helena Rubinstein’s 
newest cosmetic creation. Brings to the 
lips a softness, lustre and beauty rivalled 
only by the rare loveliness of its color- 
ing. In two enchanting shades, Red 
Raspberry for day and Red Geranium 
for evening. To be chic one must have 
both. Smart, enameled cases, Golden 
or Black, 1.00. 


Water Lily Vanities 


are masterpieces of the jeweler’s craft! 
Enameled in Jet Black, Chinese Red, Jade 
Green or Golden. Double compact 
2.50, Golden 3.00, Single Compact 
2.00, Golden 2.50. 


Beautiful Eyes 


Accent the Beauty of Your Eyes with 
Valaze Persian Eye-Black (Mascara)— 
instantly darkens the eyelashes giving 
them an effect of silky, soft luxuriance, 
Wonderfully adherent, yet does not 
leave lashes stiff or brittle. 1.00, 1.50. 


Valaze Eye Shadow {Compact or Cream 
in black, brown, green or blue} 1.00. 


Valaze Eyelash Grower and Darkener 
promotes luxuriant growth of lashes 
and brows. 1.00, 1.50. 


Your Daily 
Beauty Treatment 


Cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized Face 
Cream (1.00). Clear, refine and animate 
the skin with Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food—Helena Rubinstein’s skin-clear- 
ing masterpiece (1.00). Brace the tissues 
and tighten the pores with Valaze Skin- 
toning Lotion (1.25). Complete treat- 
ment—a two months’ supply—with 
detailed instructions (3.50.) 


If there are blackheads, conspicuous 
pores, wash the skin with Valaze Black- 
head and Open Pore Paste Special 
(1.00). This unique a gently 
penetrates the pores, ridding them of 
all impurities, Use instead of soap, 


sommes Jelena fibinsletn PARIS 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. 
Boston, 234 Boylston Street 


670 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
951 Broad Street, Newark 


Cosmetic and home-treatment creations of Helena Rubinstein are obtainable 
at the better shops, or direct from the Salons 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





Read This Before 
Asking Questions 


You do not have to be a 
reader of PHOTOPLAY to have 
questions answered in this De- 
partment. It is only necessary 
that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long an- 
swers, such as synopses of plays 
or casts. Do not inquire con- 
cerning religion, scenario writ- 
ing, or studio employment. 
Write on only one side of the 
paper. Sign your full name and 
address; only initials will be 
published if requested. 











A. A. LUDER, GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Glad to 
answer your questions about The Shadow 
Stage. The pictures are reviewed by both men 
and women and do not represent the opinion 
of one person. They are seen by several mem- 
bers of PHOTOPLAY’s reviewing staff. Most of 
the pictures are seen at pre-views either in 
New York or Los Angeles. The amount of 
money spent on a production does not influence 
the reviewers. Entertainment value is the 
chief consideration; good acting and unusual 
direction are other points that place a picture 
in the “Six Best.” But the principal test is 
simply this: Is the picture worth the time and 
money of PHOTOPLAY’s readers? Thank you 
for your interest. 


TILLIE THE TOILER, OsweEco, N. Y.—I have 
no wife; and if I had a wife, her name would 
not be Buttercup. As for that ‘‘most beautiful 
bozo on the screen,” Johnny Mack Brown, his 
next picture is “The Little Angel,” which 
doesn’t fit in with John’s six foot figure. You’re 
not Irish, are you? 


C. A. J., Easton, Pa.—‘Craig’s Wife” 
wasn’t released until Sept. 16, 1928. It must 
have been someone else’s wife that you saw in 
Bethlehem two years ago. Lon Chaney’s new- 
est is ‘“‘West of Zanzibar,’”’ which might or 
might not be “Kongo.” Banned stories have a 
way of slipping by under another title, as 
witness ‘Sadie Thompson” and “‘A Woman of 
Affairs.” Emil Janning’s next is ‘‘The 
Feeder.” 


Mrs. IRENE WELLOT, TORRENCE, CALIF.— 
By film cutting is meant the elimination of 
superfluous scenes, duplicate “‘takes”’ and un- 
satisfactory “‘shots.”” Sometimes several hun- 
dred thousand feet of film is exposed to 
obtain the seven or eight thousand feet of the 
finished picture. The business of picking the 
best scenes and building them into dramatic 
sequence is quite a job. The average salary of 
an “extra” is seven dollars and a half'a day. 
But an “extra” who gets three days’ work a 
week is in luck. I know of no such juvenile 
Home. in Hollywood. The Studio Club is a 
home for girls, but it is not limited to girls 
undef eighteen, nor are the regulations as 
strict as those you mention. Gwen Lee’s real 
name is Le Pinski and she was born in Hast- 
ings, Neb. Jacqueline Logan is a native of 
Corsicana, Tex. Hope you win your sub- 
scription. 


L. S. C., Curcaco, Irt.—Your friend wins 
the bet. Antonio Moreno is Spanish, not 
Italian. He was born in Madrid, forty years 
ago. 


M. K., New York, N. Y.—Gloria Swanson, 
not Dolores Del Rio, played in ‘‘The Loves of 
Sunya.”’ Dolores is twenty-three years. old, 
five feet, four and one-half inches tall and 
weighs 120 pounds. 





Just ANOTHER BLonp, CuHiIcaco, ILL.— 
Woof, yourself! Also Grrrr right back at you! 
Don’t bother your head about all those Lind- 
bergh matrimonial rumors. The newspapers 
just must find something to write about Lindy. 
Don’t know where Joyce Compton is at present. 
Warren Burke was the boy who played in 
“Roadhouse.”’ Write to Anders Randolf at 
the Tiffany Studios, 4516 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Marion B.—Mary Philbin was about fifteen 
years old when she first went into the movies. 
She has brown hair. Mary is an American by 
birth, but her ancestors were Irish. Most of 
the actresses on the screen were poor girls. In 
fact, most of the rich girls who have tried the 
movies have been flops. 








ND still the questions about 

Nils Asther come bouncing 
to the desk of the Answer Man. 
Mr. Asther is twenty-six years 
old, and has brown hair and 
hazel eyes. 

Next in the Seven Most Per- 
sistent Questions of the Month 
is Joan Crawford. Joan has red- 
brown hair and blue eyes. 

Where did the rumor start 
that William Boyd has gray 
hair? Bill’s hair is light brown. 

Richard Arlen is twenty-nine 
years old, has brown hair and 
blue eyes, and weighs 155 
pounds. 

Gary Cooper is American, not 
English. Born in Helena, Mon- 
tana, twenty-seven years ago. 

Evelyn Brent is twenty-nine 
years old and divorced from 
B. P. Fineman. 

Clara Bow is five feet, three 
and one-half inches tall and 
weighs 115 pounds. Her next 
picture will be “The Saturday 
Night Kid.” 

In writing to the stars for 
photographs, PHOTOPLAY ad- 
vises you to enclose twenty-five 
cents, to cover the cost of the 
picture and postage. The stars, 
who receive hundreds of such 
requests, cannot afford to com- 
ply with them unless you do 
your share. 





Casts and Addresses 


As these often take up much 
space and are not always of in- 
terest to others than the in- 
quirer, we have found it neces- 
sary to treat such subjects ina 
different way than other ques- 
tions. For this kind of informa- 
tion, a stamped, addressed 
envelope must be sent. It is 
imperative that these rules be 
complied with in order to insure 
your receiving the information 
you want. Address ail inquiries 
to Questions and Answers, * 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City. 











R. H. G., Itt.—I should think it would be 
practical to install a talkie outfit in your town. 
Write to any of the motion picture companies 
for the cost of the installation and terms of the 
service. I can’t give the information in these 
columns. 


S. C., M. S., E. McC., SavAnNAH, Ga.—I 
don’t know why Colleen Moore doesn’t curl her 
hair. Perhaps she thinks that her straight, 
Dutch bob is distinctive. But here, Colleen, 
are three girls who want to know how you would 
look with a finger wave. 


Happy, SANDY, UTAH.—Write to Ray E. 
Harris of the Wallace Reid Memorial Club 
about obtaining a picture of Wallace Reid. 
Mr. Harris’ address is 3625 R. Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Thomas Meighan has 
dark hair and blue eyes. He weighs 180 
pounds and is 49 years old. William Haines 
has black hair and brown eyes. Mary Pick- 
ford has golden hair and hazel eyes. 


J. C., Sroux Crry, Iowa.—If you will write 
to Adela Rogers St. Johns in care of PHoTOPLAY 
Magazine, 221 West 57th Street, New York, 
your letter will be forwarded to her. And it 
is “Mrs.” 


E. O., New York, N. Y.—“ Fascinating 
Youth” was Charles Rogers’ first picture and 
not the same as “Red Lips.”’ “Red Lips” was 
reviewed in the May, 1928, PHotropLay under 
its original title, ‘Cream of the Earth.” 


H. P. F., CANNELTON, IND.—Richard Bar- 
thelmess is thirty-one years old and was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Jessica Sargent April 20, 1928. 
He’s five feet, seven inches tall and has brown 
eyes. Write to him at the First National 
Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


A. G. B., PARis, TEX.—Well, since you don’t 
care whether he is single, married or divorced, 
T’ll tell you that Ronald Colman is neither 
single, married nor divorced. He’s separated 
from Thelma Raye, who lives in England. 
Ronald isn’t leaving the screen; you'll see him 
next in ‘‘The Rescue,” with Lily Damita as 
his leading woman. 


F. C., AUBURN, ME.—James Hall and Dick 
Barthelmess related? Positively no! 


R. A. H., New York, N. Y.—Billie Dove is 
twenty-five years old and has dark brown hair 
and dark brown eyes. She is five feet, five 
inches tall and weighs 114 pounds. Single- 
minded woman! 


E. M. L., New IpertA, LA.—Elaine Ham- 
merstein and William Haines played in “The 
Midnight Express.’ Jack Mulhall is thirty- 
seven years old and his pretty wife is Evelyn 
Winans—not in the movies. 
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Gossip of All the Studios 





Yiddish character actor, is now under contract 
to Fox. Of course a moniker such as Muni 
Weisenfrund would be ridiculous on the screen, 
so studio executives went into a huddle and 
decided to call him Muni Wise. One executive 
filed a minority vote, however, claiming that 
the public would quickly change this to Money 
Wise. Bad psychology, he said. So now they 
call him Paul Muni. 


ICK STUART and Sue Carol have had 


great fun making “Chasing Through 
Europe.’ Night after night Sue and Nick 


rode up and down the canals of Venice, in the 
most romantic-looking gondolas they could 
hire. When Director Dave Butler would take 
them to task for being late next morning, their 
response would be: 














Two exercises, posed by Mary 

Doran, that should be part of 

every daily dozen. In this exer- 

cise, first one leg is brought for- 

ward, then the other; and then 

both together, so that you reach 
this position 


“We rehearsed our love scenes until 
quite late last night.’’ 


OM TYLER calls our atten- 

tion to the fact that a number’ 
of couples who spent their first 
honeymoon on the beach are 
spending their second on the 
rocks. 


ILY DAMITA speaks English with 
a delightful French accent. Some of 
ci friends are teaching her the latest 
slang. 
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golf. 


She rattles the words off glibly, but 
with little idea of their meaning. We 
suggested that she have Mr. Goldwyn 
pass on them, as we wouldn’t like 
to guarantee that they are all “cor- 
rect as hell”. . . this last expression 
being one of the number she knows. 


The course is just one long sand trap in this game of beach 

It’s a new gag now adding interest to the scenery along 

Santa Monica beach. The players are Raquel Torres, about 

to sink a put; Dorothy Janis, holding the flag; and Mary 
Doran, waiting her turn 


ILY’S mother is in Paris selling her 

daughter’s two establishments. That 
leaves poor little Lily all alone at the Roosevelt 
Hotel to battle cruel Hollywood without a 
mother’s guiding hand. 


F you can’t find Lily and Mrs. Sam Goldwyn 
in the usual places you can look for them at 
an ice cream parlor, where Lily sneaks 
away to indulge in the forbidden sweets. 


WELL-KNOWN ee actor 

had played the famous 
Afro-American game of craps 
for eight consecutive hours. 
The knees of his trousers 
showed wear. When his wife 
questioned him he answered, 
“T was out with Al Jolson 
singing ‘Mammy.’ ”’ 


HEN Lupe Velez and William 

Boyd were playing together in 
“The Love Song,’’ Boyd’s wife, Elinor 
Faire, spent most of her spare time on the 
set. It may have been that she was 
interested in the production and then, 
again, it may have been that Boyd 
brought her along for protection 
against the fiery Velez. 
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The first exercise helps to keep 
the legs slender but shapely. 
This one is your old favorite of 
touching the floor with your 
hands. Only most people cheat 
and bend their knees. And 
that’s no way of getting thin 
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“I light a Lucky and go 
light on the sweets. 


That’s how I keep in good 
shape and always feel peppy.” 




















Al Jolson 


Famous comedian 
and star of song. 


















OMETHING sensible. “Better to 


light a Lucky whenever you crave 






sweets.” It brings to men the health and 






vigor that come with avoiding over- 


Reach for 
















a Lucky weight. To women it offers a slender, 
Leste a f fashionable figure. And all it means is 
. “ a few puffs of a Lucky Strike when you 

a sweet. 






are tempted. 





‘ 
\ 





20,679 physicians have stated that 
Lucky Strike is less irritating to the 


\ 
‘- 











throat than other cigarettes. Very likely 






this is due to toasting which removes 






impurities. This same process, toasting, 








~~ improves and develops the flavor of the 
~ world’s finest tobaccos. This means that 
\ there is a flavor in Luckies which is a 
delightful alternative for the things that 

Al Jolson 





make you fat. That’s why “It’s Toasted” 


is your assurance that there’s real health 






as he appears in 
Warner Bros. 
Vitaphone suc- 
cess, “The Sing- 
ing Fool.” 






in Luckies—they’re good for you! 







Keep fit—reach fora Lucky instead of a 






sweet. That’s what many men have been 






doing for years. They know the evidence 






Py of prominent athletes whose favorite 






cigarette is Lucky Strike and who say 






Luckies do not harm the wind nor im- 
pair the physical condition. 






Why not give it a trial? The next time 


you are tempted to eat between meals 






or crave sweets, go light—light up a Lucky 






instead. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Gossip of All the Studios 





A FEW months ago Harry Crocker opened a 
motion picture museum in Hollywood. 
He will close it January 1st. 

The biggest day’s business was $7.00. 

One woman drove up to the place in a fine 
big car with a chauffeur, stepped out with two 
friends to visit the museum, but became abso- 
lutely horror-stricken when told that the price 
of admission was twenty-five cents. ‘Oh, 
my land,” she said, ‘“‘we’re just out for a drive 
and we thought it was free.’’ 

Somebody said to Harry, “It seems a pity, 
Mr. Crocker, that Hollywood won’t support 
a venture as fine and clean as this.” “I 
guess that’s what’s the matter with it,’’ replied 
Mr. Crocker, rather sadly. 


HE kitchen in the restaurant at the M.-G.- 


M. studio caught fire a short time ago and 
half a dozen fire engines dashed into the studio 


in response to thealarm. Hose was laid, asbestos 
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International Newsreel 


When three little girls from Brooklyn faced the camera 
together for the first time. The baby in the center is Con- 
stance Talmadge. At the right is Norma, then five years 
old. And at the left is Natalie Talmadge Keaton, three 

years old 


blankets were jerked out of fire trucks and 
extinguishers were rushed to the scene, but 
the chief of each company had his own idea of 
how to extinguish the flames. 

They all stood on the roof of the burning 
building, arguing on how to proceed. 

“Well,” said W. S. Van Dyke, M.-G.-M.’s 
traveling director, as he watched the row, 
y9? 


“looks like another story conference! 


AURA LA PLANTE pulled a fast one on 

Universal this week. It seems their contract 
with her makes allowance for a few weeks’ 
lay-off in the year. She had just finished ‘“‘Show 
Boat,’’ and was scheduled to begin ‘The 
Haunted Lady” very shortly. She was all 
primed for wardrobe fittings for the new 
picture, when notice came that she could have 
two weeks’ vacation. Nothing pleased Laura 
more. A few hours later she had chartered an 
airplane and was on her way to New York. 

This was the last thing Universal had ex- 
pected, as their plans, it appears, had been for 


&8 


a lay-off, without pay, with Laura 
standing hours every day for 
fittings. 


I was faithful without 
swerving, . 
Norma, since your star 
was born! 
Then you up and mar- 
ried Irving! 
You the Shearer— 
I the shorn. 


Cecil De Mille, with his big 
brother, William. Cecil is 
the four-year-old lad with 
the curls and the flowers. 
and William, aged eight, is 
holding the dog 


When we were very young. 
At the age of three months, 
Mary Brian was not Mary 
Brian of Hollywood. She 
was little Louise Dantzler, 
just one of the neighbor’s 
children in Corsicana, Texas 


Ma&kY PICKFORD and 
Douglas Fairbanks jour- 
neyed to Washington tosettle a little 
argument with Uncle Sam about 
their income tax. This unpleasant- 
ness over, President Coolidge invited 
them to luncheon. 
When you get in trouble with your in- 
come tax, does the President ask you in 
for a meal? This little incident only 
proves once more that it’s great to be-.a 
movie star. 


ILTON SILLS is wearing an atrocious 
Y+beard while playing in ‘“Changeling.’’ As 
a result, he has let himself in for a lot of good- 
natured ridicule. Even his wife pokes fun 
at him. When Doris bobbed her hair, she 
carefully wrapped that portion which was cut 
off and mailed it to Milton with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘For bigger and better beards.” 


A COORDING to a Poverty Row 


“fillum magnet,’”? an author is a 


“fellah with a good remembery.” 
EADLINES in Los Angeles papers 


announced the arrival of Wm. J. Locke, 
noted novelist, as follows: 
W. J. LOCKE, 65 
LOOKS 45, HERE 
AS FILM WRITER 
[| CONTINUED ON PAGE 103°] 
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“The Shad 


A New Pathé Production 
Featuring 


PHYLLIS HAVER 


See Phyllis Haver at her best in this new Pathé 
production. Note in particular her marvelous 
skin—how well it shows up in the picture. 


Then read below how she cares for that 
skin—with Boncilla. Many a star on the stage 


and screen could tell a similar story. For the 
women whose careers depend on charm and 


beauty do not omit this supreme aid. 











PHYLLIS HAVER 
Preparing for “The Shady Lady’”’ 


The first step in preparing fora pic: 
ture is Boncilla clasmic pack. That 
cleans the skin to the depths, gives a 
rosy glow and ananimate look. When 
that is removed, Boncilla Cold Cream 
is applied. Then Boncilla Vanishing 
Cream as a powder base. Then the ex- 
qusive Boncilla Powder of the shade 
esired. 


PHYLLIS HAVER Says: 


“T use Boncilla regularly. With all the 
arduous location sets we have to make, 
the exposure of the skin to all ele- 
ments, the constant use of cold cream 
and greasy paints, Boncilla keeps my 
skin soft and velvety.”’ 








For Cheeks 
Like Roses 





CLASMIC 





y Lady” 








PHYLLIS HAVER, Pathe Star, in “The Shady Lady” 


The 


Pretty Lady 


Prepare for Your Part ~ Tonight 


OMAN’S great part in social spheres 

is to play The Pretty Lady. The 
best way to prepare is the same as for 
stage parts. The rewards are the same— 
success and applause. 

Don’t depend alone on cosmetics. 
Before them must come the right foun- 
dation —a clear, clean, glowing skin. 
Before the make-up use this wake-up— 
the greatest beauty aid in existence. 

All in 30 Minutes 
Prepare in this way for a social evening 
when you wish to look your best. It will 
multiply your beauty and your charm. 

Apply Boncilla clasmic pack to the 
face and neck. Rest while it dries. At 
once you will feel it draw. That means 
it is fairly sucking from the pores what- 
ever clogs or mars the skin. It is draw- 
ing out the dirt and grime, dead skin and 
hardened oil. It is removing the causes 
of blackheads and blemishes. 

Old make-up is absorbed. At the same 
time, the blood is drawn to the surface 
to nourish and revive the skin. When 
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Name 


you remove the Boncilla clasmic pack 
the results will amaze you— 


A radiant glow, 
An animated look, 
A clear, clean skin, 
A soft, smooth skin. 


In 30 minutes you will see results which 
ordinary methods cannot bring in years. 
And there is no other way. Boncilla is 
the only clasmic pack. It is so unique and 
effective that beauty experts the world 
over import it as their leading beauty 
aid. No girl or woman can afford to 
sacrifice the charm which Boncilla 
brings. Never will you do so when you 
know it. 


Four for toc 


Boncilla clasmic pack is sold at all 
toilet counters in jars for $3.50 and $1.50 
and in tubes for $1.00. Or the coupon, 
with 10c for mailing, will bring you a 
one-week test. With it will come the 
two creams and the powder which go 
with it. A box of beauty, just for mail- 
ing cost. Clip coupon now. 


P. P. 1-29 


ONE-WEEK TEST 


BONCILLA—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mail me a one-week treatment of Boncilla with the three 
helps which go with it—four samples. I enclose a dime. 





Address 





If you live in Canada, mail coupon with 10c to Canadian 
Boncilla Laboratories, Ltd., 77 Peter Street, Toronto 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

















The Studio Murder Mystery 








dried up wisp of a man in rough clothing. 
Over the latter’s shoulder, suspended on a 
heavy string, hung a circular machine, which 
identified the man immediately as the night 
watchman. Lannigan, for it was he, stood 
with his sharp little eyes peering monkeywise 
from Rosenthal to Smith. The president 
motioned him to a chair, and he sat down, 
plainly overcome at being admitted, and seated 
in the holy of holies. At Captain Smith’s 
words, however, his shifting glances came to 
rest steadily upon his questioner. 

“You ’re Lannigan?”’ 

“Vis sor. Patrick Lannigan.” 

“You are the night watchman of this studio?” 

Lannigan straightened his bony shoulders, 
and there was an air of truculency in his man- 
ner as he replied, 

“Tam thot!” 

“Ts that the time clock you used last night, 
on your back?” 


“QURE, it’s the wan I always use. Yis, it’s 
me time clock. . . .” 

“Can you open it and take out the tape?” 

“That I cannot. ’Tis the head fireman who 
does that.” 

“ All right. 
and have it opened. 
record.” 

As Clancy reached for the clock, Lannigan 
swung himself away. His face instantly took 
on that expression so typical of his sort . . . a 
sullen, closed look. Smith saw he was to have 
trouble prying anything out of this man. 
Neither would it do any good to tell him 
“‘nolice business.’”? That would only seal his 
lips the tighter. His kind had an instinctive 
and instant resentment of the law. 

“Lannigan!”’ spoke the president of Superior 
Films sharply, “‘I vish you to give your clock to 
that officer!” 

“Oh ... and an officer, is it now?’’ said 
Lannigan, with drawling sarcasm. 

“T vish, also that you answer what questions 
Mr. Smith vill ask you. He is Captain of 
Detectives,’ added Rosenthal sternly. But 
this announcement made no apparent im- 
pression on the little Irishman. He only 
darted one of his swift bright glances at Smith, 
and his long upper lip tucked down tighter 
over his nether one. 

“T’ll be answering no questions till yez tell 
me why the likes of him is after taking me 
clock away, and what for I am hauled out of 
me bed to come here this time o’ day!” 

Rosenthal started to speak, but Smith held 
up his hand, silenc- 
ing him. It would 
take tact to handle 
this belligerent little 
Irishman . . . not 
bulldozing. 

‘“‘Lannigan, get 
this straight. I don’t 
believe you haveany- 
thing to do with this 
matter... with the 
reason why I am out 
here. But I do be- 
lieve you can help 
me a lot! A detec- 
tive, Lannigan, is at 
the mercy of the 
people he questions. 
You could tell me a 
long string of things 
that didn’t happen 
at all, and it would 
cause me a lot of 
time and trouble to 
get the truth of it. 
I’d get it. Never 
fear that. But it 
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Clancy, take that clock over 
Bring back the 


Rosenthal’s office. 
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would considerably inconvenience me. I don’t 
think you want to do that, do you?”’ 

Lannigan did not answer. It was evident it 
made no difference to him how much he incon- 
venienced the detective. Smith continued to 
look pleasantly at the man, tapping his chair 
arm thoughtfully with his pencil, his little red 
notebook open on his knee. Musingly, his 
eyes went down to it. Then, when he looked 
up there was a quickened expression in them. 

“Lannigan, I’ve always wanted to hear a 
banshee. Did you ever hear one?”’ 

The watchman looked at him searchingly, 
quick to detect if the other was poking fun at 
him. He found only serious and sincere 
curiosity in Smith’s face. For a moment he 
struggled with the resolution to keep silence, 
then, as if to burst involuntarily from him, 
came the statement, in a lowered voice, 

“Well, sor, and what would you think if I 
was to tell you I’ve heard one meself?”’ 

“T’d believe you, Lannigan. Where was it 
you heard it?” 

“On this very lot, sor. So late as last night, 
sor!”” 

“Hm ...I1 thought so,’’ mused Smith. 
“T’ve heard that sound described many times, 
Lannigan, but never by a person who’d heard 
one so recently as you say you have. I’d 
appreciate your telling me what, it was like.”’ 

“‘There’s nothing like it, sor, except maybe 
the scream of a woman scared half out o’ her 
wits . . . or maybe the yowl of a domn cat. 
It fair raises the hair on yer head, sor!’ 

“I... thought so...” 
murmured the detective again. 
Then, “Lannigan, what time 
did you hear the banshee?” 

“Well, it must have been 
around 12:30 this mornin’. I 
had just started on me 12:30 
round. I usually ends me 


f 


> 


Jimmy, the office boy, worshipped Billie West. Billy was a 
war ace and he had killed the enemy from the air. 
being set apart. 


kicked him!’’ 





He was a 
But today Jimmy failed to note West’s 
approach, as he sat hunched strangely in a chair behind the 
rail which divided the privileged from the unprivileged in 
“I promised not to tell anyone,’’ Jimmy 
whispered . . . ‘‘Hardell’s murdered on Stage Six. 


round at Stage Six on the hour, sor, but this 
time I struck straight across the lawn, and 
over to Stage Six first, to see what ailed the 
light at the East entrance, which had wint out 
the round before. . . . I found ’twas a burnt 
out globe. So I straightway turns back to the 
store room to geta newone. Just asI reached 
the end of Stage Six, I heard the banshee.” 


“AXP you're sure it was 12:30?” 

“Yis sor, but more likely it was 12:40. 
Anyways, it was not beyond that time, fer I 
had just come back from me lunch across from 
the studio, which same I wint over to eat right 
after Seibert and Hardell left the lot, which 
same time wasat 12:17... .”’ 

“How do you know that?” 

“By me clock, sor. I laid it by whin I wint 
to eat, it bein’ heavy and in the way. When 
I laid it down I glanced at it like I always do, 
sor.”’ 

“Lannigan, how are your rounds scheduled?” 

“T leaves the gate, where I starts, on the 
half-hour. I goes straight around, and makes 
it back to Stage Six by the hour. Then I cuts 
straight back to the gate, and chats a bit with 
MacDougal. Usually, though, sor, me time 
between is taken up doin’ odd jobs about, so 
that me time at the different stages isn’t always 
the same. Sometimes I makes it right on 
schedule, and sometimes I 
don’t.”” 

“What kind of odd 
jobs, Lannigan?”’ 

“Oh, pickin’ up after 
them domn spalpeens...” 
he stopped to shoot a de- 
fiant look at Rosenthal. 
“Begging yer pardon, sor 
... but they do be domned 
careless. Some of thim 
leaves lights in their 
dressing rooms and offices. 
Electric fans goin’ in the 
summer, and electric heat- 
ers in the winter. And, 
would yez believe it or not, 
many’s the time I have 
to shut off the faucets in 
the lavatories. .. .” 

“Ves, yes, I under- 
stand, Lannigan. 
Some people are very 
careless. Now, 
want you to tell me 
exactly what hap- 
pened on this lot 
last night, from the 
time you came on 
until you left.” 

“May I ask, sor, 
what it’s all about?” 

“Til tell you later. 
It was a nasty night 
out here, and plenty 
of opportunity for 
things to happen...” 

“Tt was a grand 
night for a murther, 
sor, as I told Mac- 
Dougal!”’ 

Smith laughed. 

“You said that, 
did you Lannigan?” 

“‘T did, sor, and I 
meant it!” 

Smith checked a 
desire to banter 
further with the little 
man. He sat back, 
and composed him- 
self to listen. Lan- 
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WHY NOT 


HAVE 
an English ( cmplevions’ 


dou car — just send for ‘ 
MarGcot LANDBERG's Avochure 
— tt tells yout hon’ 
By ANNA © Niusson 


Like so many women from the North, [ have a 
most delicate complexion. [ have to use the ut- 
most care in the way I treat it. 

Imagine my joy, then, when Margot Landberg, 
my fellow-country-woman, demonstrated for me her 
marvellous beauty invention, her controlled water- 
massage! Morning Dew—the perfect treatment fora 
woman’s skin! It is exactly what I needed, and today 
is certainly one of my most precious possessions. 

I think Margot Landberg knows more about sci- 
entific beauty-culture than anybody in the world. 
What knowledge, what patience, what feminine wis- 
dom has gone into the making of this wonderful 
little machine of hers! 

Send for her beautiful booklet, The English 
Complexion. It will tell you all about it, explain 
everything. It is full of priceless words of wisdom 
for women who want to be 


their loveliest. 


Me wae at 


Statue of 
Margot Landberg 
- 8 

ee by Nordin, 
Stockholm, Sweden 





Just use the coupon below; that is all. It will bring you 
the brochure, ‘‘THE ENGLISH COMPLEXION. HOW TO 
HAVE IT, HOW TO KEEP IT.” This brochure is illustrated 
in color and quite complete. Send the coupon to Margot 
Landberg, 1 East 53rd Street, New York City. 





Dear MarcoT LANDBERG: 






Please send me your booklet, “THE 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION.” This is without obligation to me. 















Name 





Address 


When you waite to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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THE LEGEND OF GOSTA BERLING— 
Swedish Biograph 


IS was the only European film appearance 
of Greta Garbo before she was sold down 
the river to Hollywood. Moreover, it was 
directed by the brilliant Mauritz Stiller, who 
discovered her. It need only be said that 
Hollywood has made the Glamorous One. In 
this picture she photographs execrably, and 
acts like an anemic clam. Stiller work is in 
evidence, and there is a good performance by 
Lars Hanson. You won’t die in vain even if 
you miss this one. 


SINNERS’ PARADE—Columbia 


A VERY smart picture of modern life in 
which we have flappers and reformers and 
bootleggers and cabarets and cops and the 
ritzy part of the underworld. The picture is 
well cast, with Dorothy Reviere and Victor 
Varconi in the principal parts. John Adolphi’s 
direction is flawless. The story goes as follows: 
A high school teacher, forced to care for a way- 
ward sister, works daytimes at school and 
nighttimes in a night club. The mother of one 
of her pupils is a reformer and sets out to clean 
up the night clubs. This brings complications. 
And such complications! The lady reformer’s 
daughter is discovered as one of the club’s 
drunkards, while her son is the power behind 
therumring. An O. Henry finishends the story! 


SILENT SHELDON—Rayart 


Mest Westerns are quite irritating, but 
this one isn’t, probably because it makes 
no obvious attempt to set the world on fire. It 
ambles along most amiably, through the most 
palatable plot in the horse-opera category. A 
rich young sportsman from New York goes 
West to pull his father’s ranch together. The 
villainous foreman objects, and the hero falls 
into all the trouble in the world—including 
love. Starlight and a cute collie furnish the 
animal relief. 


KING COWBOY—FBO 
THs pestilential Western sheds the last 
Vi 


estige of logic when the one-and-only Tom 
Mix leads a cowboy band into the Arabian 
Desert to find his one-and-only’s father. The 
sheik’s a lustful old meanie about the girl. 
While Tom, in a burnous—can you cope with 
it?—goes to her rescue, his rival sells out to the 
Arabs. Customary Mix-isms stem the tide of 
tragedy, but the whole thing is utterly ridic. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS— 
Columbia 


AN OTHER newspaper story about the same 
ub reporter making the same big scoops. 
You’ve seen it over and over again, yet this is 
so skillfully done that you find yourself 
absorbed to the very end. Without its being 
done obviously, you'll get a perfect idea of how 
a big newspaper is “‘put to bed.” Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., and Jobyna Ralston are a 
charming couple, the personification of the 
spirit of youth. You'll enjoy this. 


CITY OF PURPLE DREAMS—Rayart 
CCASIONALLY small producers bite off 


enough drama to choke an elephant, but 
somehow Robert Frazer manages to handle 
this story in a convincing manner. It’s built 
around the wheat pits of Chicago. A man, 
nearly ruined by the influence of a radical girl, 
is eventually inspired to great accomplish- 


ments by the wheat king’s daughter. Barbara 
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Bedford is excellent as the radical, and 
Jacqueline Gadsdon is adequate as the wealthy 
girl. Fair entertainment. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY— 
Gotham 


E knew it was coming. After the 


“butcher boy” came into his own as a gay 
Lothario, we knew plodding husbands would 
take notice. 


The husband in this picture is 








Why the trip to Hawaii is such a 

popular way of spending a vaca- 

tion. Dorothy Mackaill keeps up 

her exercises on the deck of the 

S. S. Los Angeles, on a location trip 

to the Pacific island to film scenes 
for ‘‘Changeling”’ 


taunted by his plumber for being such a 
namby-pamby, whereupon the henpecked man 
calls the plumber’s bluff, installing Aim as head 
of the family, pro tem. 


SOUTH OF PANAMA—Chesterfield 
ARMELITA GERAGHTY and Eduardo 


Raquello in a gay, fast-moving adventure 
picture that seethes with suppressed revolu- 
tions. Things are slow in the gun-running 
business, so an American profiteer sends his 
darkly romantic underling to a fly-by-night 
Latin republic to stir up a war. He almost suc- 
ceeds when he falls in love with the president’s 
daughter. Then he goes into reverse gear and 
tries to undo all the dirty work. 


THE AVENGING RIDER—FBO 


‘Tas picture is nothing to write home about. 
A man and a girl inherit a ranch jointly, but 
suspicion points to the man as the murderer of 
the former ranch owner. The picture relates 
how he clears his name and exposes the mur- 
derer. There is an engaging boyishness about 
Tom. Tyler’s smile, and a sincerity in all that 
Frankie Darrow does, but this story is an 
obvious one, too thin for adult audiences and 
not thrilling enough for children. 


SIOUX BLOOD—M.-G.-M. 


RE the movies in their second childhood, 
r is history merely repeating itself? In- 
dians and prairie settlers after each other’s 
scalps, bloody tomahawks, torture fires, buck- 
skin-clad whites, rescuing beautiful blondes, 
wholesale bloodshed ... epic stuff, fifteen 
years ago. But Colonel Tim McCoy can dis- 
inter the stalest movie plot and show you what 
grandpa should have done. Made on the 
Federal Indian Reservation in Montana, extras 
were recruited from local redskin circles. 


THE HARVEST OF HATE—Universal 


ToS picture had possibilities, but the star, 
Rex, the wild horse, is again pushed to the 
background to develop romance between a boy 
and a girl. Rex should have had his chance 
with the pretty white horse, Starlight, but who 
is going to fight for the horse’s rights when 
Jack Perrin and Helen Foster are playing in 
the picture? The result is an opus that is 
neither fish nor fowl. Only children will be in- 
terested in this. 


KING OF THE RODEO—Universal 


A FEW more pictures of this. type and Hoot 
Gibson will be playing a lone hand in the 
field of Westerns. This is crammed full of 
rodeo thrills—and real ones at that. Not a 
new story but refreshingly handled. A ranger 
father desires a different life for his son and 
plans it accordingly, but the boy loves horses 
and stays with them. Delightful comedy 
throughout and the best picture Hoot has made 
in a coon’s age. 


DRIFTWOOD—Columbia 


PALE shadow of Sadie Thompson, in 

which Marceline Day portrays a lady of 
uncertain past and even more doubtful future. 
She wanders to the isle of Luva, inspiring the 
white king who owns it with the desire to add 
her to his possessions. To defeat his shady 
plans, she marries the community drunkard. 
A derelict and an outcast—flotsam and jetsam 
on the tropic tide. A mediocre picture, with a 
plot as aimless as driftwood. 


THE QUEEN OF BURLESQUE— 
Tiffany-Stahl 


pes story of show folks. The at- 
tempt at poignancy falls short. After all 
that has gone before, can you get excited overa 


clown with a broken heart? With the im- 
mortal ‘‘Stella Dallas’’ to her credit, it seems a 
pity that Belle Bennett should be given such a 
slight situation upon which to work. Joe 
Brown is best in the vaudeville act, which is 
part of the story. 


MAKING THE VARSITY—Excellent 


DYING mother exacts a promise from her 
older son that he will stand by baby 


brother until he ‘“‘makes the Varsity.” This 
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was much too much, for the Varsity shouldn’t 
have been “‘made.”’ Notwithstanding the fact 
that the football sequence was directed by an 
experienced coach, the balance of the story is so 
preachy, you had better stay home and get 
your game over the radio. 


THE AMAZING VAGABOND—FBO 


OB STEELE’S newest picture dwindles off 

to a disappointing finish. The agile Bob 
plays a daring fellow with a flair for the high 
places, such as aeroplanes and parachutes. So 
his disapproving father packs him off to the 
family lumber camp to cure his aviation com- 
plex. Which cures the kid, but spoils the 
picture. 


THE SHAKEDOWN—Universal 


AMES MURRAY in a realistic yet pictur- 

esque story of crooked fight promoters in an 
oil town. The young promoter adopts a fresh, 
freckle-faced orphan, to get in right with the 
townsfolk whom he plans to “gyp.” Jack 
Hanlan, a ten-year-old actor, hitherto un- 
known on the screen, walks away with the 
picture. Barbara Kent, completely winning, 
as usual, shares honors with Murray. 


THE CAVALIER—Tiffany-Stahl 


HIS is another of Richard Talmadge’s 

frenzied attempts to out-Doug Doug Fair- 
banks. The sturdy star, as a Spanish-American 
Robin Hood who robs the Dons and protects 
the Indians, does impossible leaps and climbs— 
all to save the pretty person of Barbara Bed- 
ford from an odious marriage to a wealthy 
nincompoop. A pretty picture, with some hot 
riding, but old-fashioned and imitative. There 
is a synchronized Photophone score by Dr. 
Riesenfeld. Its feature is the astonishing feat 
of Mr. Talmadge who, as the Spaniard, sings a 
love song in perfect English without opening 
his mouth. 


THE BLACK ACE—Pathe 


T’S a difficult proposition for a professional 

gambler and thief to mend his ways and 
right about face for twenty years without a 
slip. That’s what our hero does, only to be 
confronted with his past record at the most 
critical point in his career. Certainly he 
stands the test. Don’t Western pictures all 
end properly? Love interest furnished by 
Jeanette Loff and Don Coleman. Okay for in- 
expensive amusement. 





Sound Pictures 
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NAPOLEON’S BARBER— 
Fox-Movietone 

We hope that they make a lot more talkies 

like this one and then—goody, goody !— 
maybe they won’t make any more! Now 
wouldn’t that be just dandy? It is all very 
crude and unreal. The characters, as usual, 
seem to speak from their vest pockets. Otto 
Matieson gives an interesting performance as 
Napoleon and his voice is better than the aver- 
age. There is but one real consolation—it is 
only a two-reel picture. 


A MAN OF PEACE— 
Warners-Vitaphone 

HE feud in the Ozarks never dies. It prob- 

ably never will while there are movies to 
keep it alive. Hobart Bosworth permits his 
singularly fine voice to wax eloquent over such 
whinings as: ‘‘ Y’all bumped off mah pappy, yo’ 
duh-ty skunk!’ “We knows as how to love in 
these h-yre hills, an’ we knows as how to hate!” 
Of course Mr. Bosworth is good, but it’s a bit 
disappointing to us that his first Vitaphone 
sketch is not quite worthy of his capabilities. 
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“The ‘Golden State Limited’ is, indeed, an unusual train 
and really makes what might easily be a trying journey, a 
thing of constant and complete pleasure and comfort.” 


Ullenw Chaar fe 


The Southern Pacific—Rock Island ‘Golden State Limited” —6114-hour 

flyer between Los Angeles and Chicago. F.S. MCGINNIS, Passen ger Traffic 

Manager, Southern Pacific, San Francisco; L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President 

and Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island, Chicago. J Convenient ticket 

offices: —6768 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood; 212 West 7th, Los Angeles; 
531 Sth Avenue, New York; 33 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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My Life—So Far 





of dear Molly Thompson. But the superiority 
of the other extras simply floored me. So suave, 
so elegant, so unperturbed, so beautiful in their 
smooth make-ups. The lovely rounded bodies 
of the girls. I felt so immature in my high- 
waisted frocks, spanning a flat little bosom. 
They were most superior, these creatures, with 
their castes, their little secrets. There were 
those who knew the best place to lunch, where 
one could get the most for the least money. 
They knew, too, how to apply make-up so it 
would be as smooth at the end of the day as 
when they first patted it on in the morning. 
By the time eleven o’clock came my make-up 
was usually sadly streaked. I was quite miser- 
able. Really too self-conscious of my defects. 


ie can’t be vanity, and if it is, it must be 

quite human, but, now, when I walk on a set 
assembled for Janet Gaynor, I cannot help but 
give a fleeting thought to those other days. To 
think that the “‘some day” has come when 
those same people are called to work in a pic- 
ture in which I am the star. 

It was just after I had answered a call to do 
extra work at the Roach Studio the next day, 
that Fred Datig of Universal telephoned and 
asked me to report to the studio the day follow- 
ing to play a lead. A lead! 

“But, oh, Mr. Datig, I can’t! Oh, I can’t. 
Isn’t it too bad? I’ve just promised Mrs. 
Thompson at Hal Roach that I will do extra 
work tomorrow. Oh, isn’t it a shame?” 

His laugh comes to me now. “Don’t worry 
about that. When you have a chance to play 
a lead, don’t bother about extra work. We can 
fix it up.” 

The next day I became leading lady for 
Peewee Holmes and Ben Corbin, Western 
comedians, and in five days my first picture, a 
two reel comedy, was completed. I recall the 
opening shot, me with my forefinger beneath 
my chin, and the opening title which read 
“Little Susy Harper...” And the closing 
shot, me with my forefinger beneath my chin, 
and “So little Susy Harper... ” 

I had done some work with Alberta Vaughn 
inanFBOseries. Ihaddonea bit. But never 
had I done a lead. Wesley Ruggles, who was 
directing Alberta, told me that I ‘‘had some- 
thing.”’” I blushed and didn’t believe him. 

* Jonesy did, though. 

You can imagine my delight when at Uni- 
versal they told me that I was to make five 
more comedies with Peewee and Ben. Hereto- 
fore they had changed leading women with 
every picture, but they liked my work. I 
received fifty dollars a week, and the days I did 
not work in my Western comedies, I worked as 
anextra on some Laura La Plante pictures and 
others. I was not under definite contract, but 
I was in stock. So was Fay Wray. 


© ergechapioe ted I was becoming accustomed 
to the studios. I felt like a more intrinsic 
part of them, now that I was leading lady. I 
was engaged at that time to a sweet, a darling 
boy, Herbert Moulton. He was a young jour- 
nalist on The Los Angeles Times. With him I 
would attend the theatrical openings. I would go 
with him when he covered pictures and plays. 
Seated, at night, in the newspaper office while 
he wrote his criticisms for the morning paper, I 
would look over the stacks of pictures with 
* which his desk was deluged. I studied the 
pictures attentively, thinking to myself “this 
is what I would not do if I were posing” and 
“this girl should make good.” 

And I would wonder to myself if I would 
ever, ever make good in the films. If my pic- 
tures would be published in the papers. If 
critics would gather to discuss my latest 
picture. 

One day a call came from the Fox studio. 
They were to film “The Johnstown Flood.” 
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A second lead was needed to play with George 
O’Brien and Florence Gilbert. They were con- 
sidering me. I took some tests with Irving 
Cummings, who was to direct, instructing me. 
He was a never-tiring, a sympathetic, good 
friend. They offered me a contract to play in 
this one picture, or, if they chose someone else, 
I was to play the lead in a comedy. At Uni- 
versal I was getting fifty dollars a week, regu- 
larly; yet I gave up that definite salary for the 
chance to play an emotional part. 

It meant severing my relations with Uni- 
versal. It was daring. Nevertheless, I took it, 
without qualms. ‘You are right, Lolly,”’ said 
Jonesy. 

I got the part in “‘The Johnstown Flood.” 
I shall never forget how hard I tried to do well. 
I would tremble so before I went into a scene 
that the property boy would grip me tightly by 
the arms, lest my trembling show on the screen. 
I was giving all I could to succeed. We worked 
in water almost all of the time. Irving Cum- 
mings was a prince. Nevertheless, I went into 
each scene super-charged with emotion. I was 
worn out by the time night came. I have 
learned since to conserve emotion. Not to 
force it for the first camera shot. Emotion is 
not to be driven. It will come. 

Nowadays, if the first shot is not as it should 
be, I do not worry. I know that in one of the 
succeeding shots the great flood of feeling that 
is demanded will go over the flood-gates. The 


In her life story, Janet Gaynor 
mentions Lydell Peck as a young 
man “I adore as a fine friend.”’ 
Rumors report an impending 
engagement, for little Janet isa 
frequent visitor at the home of 
the young attorney’s parents in 
San Francisco 





camera can wait. The director wants to wait. 
He knows, as I do, that eventually we will get 
what we are striving for. On ‘The Johns- 
town Flood” I was constantly at the highest 
pitch. I would come out of the scene hysterical, 
and go home, quite spent, to go immediately 
to bed. 

Irving ‘Cummings liked my work. So did 
Mr. Sheehan. He gave me a contract which 
paid one hundred dollars a week. “I knewit,”’ 
Jonesy said, and went around to his friends 
telling of his little Janet. 

Then came some lighter pictures. ‘The 
Shamrock Handicap,”’ which John Ford di- 
rected. ‘‘The Midnight Kiss,” which first was 











































International News 


The first home 
of the Gaynors 
in Hollywood. 
From the house 
Janet went daily 
to the Holly- 
wood Secretarial 
School, little 
dreaming of fu- 
ture film star- 
dom. She 
wanted to be- 
come a stenog- 
rapher — and a 
good one 


called “Pigs.”” ‘“‘The Blue Eagle,’ in which I 
again appeared with George O’Brien. 

With “The Return of Peter Grimm” came 
my second dramatic réle. Oh, how I worked to 
make that a good picture, to justify the high 
hopes that Winnie Sheehan had for me. I 
worked so hard that I collapsed on the set and 
had to be rushed home where the doctor told 
Gaynor that, unless I was taken away im- 
mediately and within the week, something far 
more serious than a temporary breakdown 
might occur. The studio arranged that all my 
scenes be made in one day, and I left for a vaca- 
tion at Del Mar, south on the California coast, 
the following day, 
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But there was more than good care to speed 
me on my way to recovery. While I had been 
making ‘‘Peter Grimm,” Frederick Wilhelm 
Murnau, that splendid German director, had 
come to the Fox organization and was going to 
make ‘“‘Sunrise.”’ I was going to play in it. 

Never will I forget the day that I went to his 
office. It was avery warm day. I had shoved 
my hair straight back from my brow, I never 
have been one to fix, and pulled a large black 
hat well over my eyes. The hat was protective. 
I knew it would shield me somewhat from those 
piercing, penetrative, blue eyes, kindly, but 
nevertheless awesome. 

Rochus Gleis, his art director from Germany, 
was with Murnau. 

“Will you take off your hat please?’”’ asked 
Mr. Murnau, and off it came. My big hat 
availed me nothing. 

Murnau and Gleis stood side by side, Mur- 
nau with his hands to his face, lips pursed, 
while Gleis chattered violently in German, of 
which I knew not a word. Then Murnau 
spoke, in German. They circled around me, 
nodding, gesticulating. Murnau .approached 
me and stroked my hair: “ Nice, nice,” he said 
and smiled. They had forgotten I was alive. 
I was more a clinical exhibit than anything. 
Suddenly he remembered. 

“You do not like it, nein? Well, so, perhaps 
it iss not so pleasant.” 

I admitted it was not so good. “It is not 
very pleasant to sit here and have you talk 
about me,’”’ I answered. ‘Especially when I do 
not know what you are saying.” 

I was going to play “Sunrise.” This was 
what Winnie Sheehan had told me. He had 
also told me two other glorious things. 

The second was that my contract was to be 
torn up and a new one at three hundred dollars 
a week was to supplant it. And the third. ... 

All during the making of “Peter Grimm” 
the studio had been agog with rumors of who 
was going to play Diane in “7th Heaven.” 
Every actress of importance in Hollywood had 
taken a test. Day by day limousines would 
draw up to disgorge another celebrated con- 
testant. Rumor was that even Douglas Fair- 
banks and Mary Pickford wanted to do it. 
Unknowns were being photographed for the 
part. 

Between scenes we would gossip about 
whom we thought should be Diane. My choice 
was Dolores Costello. 


J Was doing the wedding scene in “Peter 
Grimm” when Frank Borzage, that grand 
person who was to direct “7th Heaven,” 
and, later, ‘‘Street Angel,’’ came to our set. 
No one introduced me to him. He sat about, 
silently, and then left. I consoled myself with 
the thought that anyway I was wearing my 
most beautiful costume. But even that had 
not seemed important enough for someone to 
present me to him. Afterward he told me he 
had come on the set for the express purpose of 
seeing what I looked like. 

“Oh, I’d love to play Diane,” I confided to 
the cameraman. 

“Your eyes are too bright, Janet,”’ he said. 
“Too much life in them. Diane was a poor, 
beaten, drab little thing. You haven’t lived 
enough to know how to act that.” 

The third thing that Winnie Sheehan told 
me was that I was to play Diane in “7th 
Heaven.” I had never even made a test for it. 

Did ever any girl go away on a rest with 
brighter prospects awaiting her return? 

Making ‘Sunrise’ under the gentle and 
kindly direction of Murnau was a tremendous 
experience. George O’Brien and I made a pact 
when we started that we would do anything 
and everything that this man told us to do. I 
worked in water all day long in some of the 
sequences, worked until I seemed to have not a 
spark of life in me. Murnau would thank me 
simply, and when I arrived home there would 
be a great bunch of red roses, expressing his 
appreciation. And when we were on location 
at Lake Arrowhead he sent to Los Angeles for 
a huge birthday cake with sixteen candles and 
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HO can doubt that the debark- 

ing Mrs. Noah, with the blood 
of Eve in her veins, did not regard in 
some deluge-born pool the state of her 
complexion? 

Her descendants have elaborated on 
her simple technique. Yet with all 
their skillful use of creams, modern 
women by the thousands are guarding 
their skins as well as their health by 
keeping internally clean— by the saline 
method with Sal Hepatica. 


A Back-to-Nature Beauty Aid 


Sal Hepatica keeps the system clear of 
the poisons and acids that cause blem- 
ishes and dullness. It is a modern 
back-to-nature beauty aid. 

For years the drinking of salines to 
improve the complexion and restore 
health has had the wholehearted sanc- 
tion of physicians. And in Europe 
fashionable resorts have grown up 
around the health-giving spas. 

Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the European spas. By clearing 
your blood stream, it helps your com- 
plexion. It gets at the source by elimi- 


At your druggist’s 
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nating poisons and acidity. That is 
why it is so good for headaches, colds, 
twinges of rheumatism, auto-intoxica- 
tion, etc. 

Sal Hepatica, taken before breakfast, 
is prompt in its action. Rarely, indeed, 
does it fail to work within 30 minutes. 

Get a bottle today. Keep internally 
clean for one whole week. See how 
this treatment can make you feel bet- 
ter, look better, be better. 


Sal Hepatica 


a 30c, 60¢, and $1.20 








'ALINES are the mode the 
world over because they are 
wonderful antacids as well as lax- 
atives. And they never have the 
tendency tomake their takers stout! 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., cg G-19 
i 71 West Street, New York, N i. 








roe Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
=F plains more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 
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Doug’s Office Boy Makes Good 





to that, my folks sent me each month a small 
remittance, so I put off returning home, upon 
first one excuse and then another, because I 
knew I would have to go back to school and 
specialize for diplomatic service.”’ 


ARRY remained a year and a half in New 

York, with no thought whatever of pictures. 
In fact, one night in the Pepper Pot, a Green- 
wich Village cafe, Bijou Fernandez, scouting 
for types for Paramount, offered to enter the 
boy in the Paramount School for Pictures, that 
novel institution which gave us Buddy Rogers 
and Josephine Dunn. But young Mr. Norton, 
quite satisfied with life as he found it, rejected 
the offer with considerable scorn. There fol- 
lowed, also, opportunities to go on the stage. 

“But I never could remember lines,”’ he said, 
““so I was afraid of these offers.”’ 

Finally a time came 
when he went to Chi- 
cago, to settle the estate 
of a friend of his father. 
Despite the parental 
admonition against fur- 
ther travel, he contin- 
ued on to Hollywood, 
the wanderlust whisper- 
ing that he could boast 
he had traveled from 
coast to coast. Eventhen 
he intended returning to 
South America. 

“T was confident,”’ he 
explained, “‘that I could 
work my way back to 
New York through the 
Canal. And I was light- 
hearted and _ without 
care.” 

It had been necessary 
in Chicago to pawn 
practically everythinghe 
owned in order to obtain 
money for the fare. And, 
when Barry Norton ar- 
rived in Los Angeles, he 
possessed just fifteen 
dollars, an Argentine 
valise and an extra suit 
of Buenos Aires clothes. 


“W HAT do you 
think my first job 
was?”’ heasked, his eyes 
alight. We did not know. 

“Carrying lumber! 
Oh, boy, what a job!— 
ina lumber yard. Boards, 
planks, scantlings, posts, 
—tons of ’em! It nearly 
broke my back. I was 
too light for the work, 
so they fired me, and 
that about wrecked my pride. I went to 
the boss and begged him to let me keep on. 
I told him I’d carry twice as much. I didn’t 
want to fail. It’s always bad to fail—the 
psychology is demoralizing. But the boss 
shrugged and shook his head. His coldness 
offended me. Maybe I was sensitive. All my 
life I have been sensitive, and I felt it was un- 
fair not to give me a chance. But that is 
America—cold, businesslike. Great oppor- 
tunities if you are competent, but no room if 
you can’t hold the pace. In my own country, 
I think they would have helped me. Yet I did 
not leave that job with the feeling that I was 
useless; I merely felt I had learned that this 
was not my sort of work. 

“In South America I fear I had gained a 
rather imperialistic outlook. For instance, I 
felt, until I came to this country, that indi- 
viduals were born to their station and should 
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Barry Norton’s mother and father. 
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be treated accordingly. A servant was a 
servant, a chauffeur a chauffeur, a waiter a 
waiter and nothing more. Under all circum- 
stances they should be made to realize their 
places. But I have found that the world is not 
like that. 

‘“‘There is no such thing in life as ‘station.’ 
One of my very good friends, for example, is a 
young Canadian with whom I worked in the 
lumber yard. He is not intellectual, I admit, 
but he is human, and he has a heart. And 
today he is a taxi driver!” 

After the disaster of the lumber yard, Barry 
Norton turned his gaze screenward. 

“T remembered what Bijou Fernandez had 
told me in the Pepper Pot,’ he said, ‘‘so I 
knew it would be a cinch.” His eyes twinkled 
and he smiled oddly. ‘‘ Yes, I knew it would be 
an absolute cinch!” 
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The assurance of youth! Its tenacious ar- 
rogance! 

From studio to studio he trudged, his feet 
blistered, occasional relief grudgingly granted 
by passing motorists. But at every casting 
window the same answer was inevitable—‘‘ Not 
the type.’’ So it was just the old story without 
variations. 


PNLLyY, however, persistence won. Barry 
Norton got a break. 

A picture at FBO. 

“Tt was interesting,” he said, ‘‘because of 
one experience. I was introduced to the star. 
Very condescending indeed, that star, strug- 
gling desperately to keep her high hat on. Two 
years later I signed a contract with Fox. My 
first ‘opus’ was ‘The Lily,’ made mostly with 
free-lance players. 

“In fact, I was the only contract player in 





They haven’t seen their son 

since he left them five years ago, to come to this country as a 

member of the cheering section for Firpo, the Wild Bull of the 
Pampas. But the Biraben family plans a reunion in Paris soon 


the cast. Belle Bennett topped the list of 
players. 

“Far below me was billed the ritzy lady who 
had worn the high hat of stardom at FBO. A 


strange place, Hollywood!”’ 


THs “big opportunity”? at FBO, however, 
developed into just another extra job. But 
out of it Barry Norton made enough to buy a 
new pair of shoes with which to continue his 
marathoning. 

And again he heard the wolf cry—‘“‘ You’re 
not the type.” 

But one morning he got a call from an agency 
in the Taft Building—the very building where 
PHOTOPLAY now has its Hollywood head- 
quarters. 

“The United Artists studios want you,”’ he 
wastold. ‘Douglas Fairbanks.” 

Douglas Fairbanks! 
His heart gave five extra 
thumps. A breakatlast! 

So he marched boldly 
to the United Artists 
studios, expecting noth- 
ing short of the juvenile 
lead, and receiving in- 
stead an offer to go to 
work as office boy. 

What a blow to high 
hopes, to visions that 
soared in the clouds. 

But Barry Norton, 
still Alfredo Biraben, 
mind you, did some 
fast thinking. It was 
a job. 

It paid money. It was 
with Douglas Fairbanks 
and that meant prestige 
and maybe a chance to 
learn about pictures. 

He took it. 

And, roughly speak- 
ing, he remained there 
four months, learning 
about pictures. At every 
opportunity he was on 
the set, studying. In 
fact, he devoted so 
many golden hours to 
observation on the set 
that it was his eventual 
undoing. 

Clarence Erickson, 
manager, a _ practical 
soul with no feeling 
whatever for higher art, 
finally discovered how 
the office boy spent his 
HMC. 3 

“But I learned much,” 
says Barry. “TI learned 
timing there, the great 
secret of screenacting.’’ After being detached 
from the Fairbanks payroll, Barry took up the 
great trek again, consumed this time with an 
even greater determination to act. 


“T KNEW Id be set if I could just get a test,” 

he said. ‘But casting offices were always 
broadcasting that favorite jazz number, ‘Not 
the type.’ It was like static, forever interrupt- 
ing the song of hope. 

“Casting directors used to advise me to go 
back home. 

“They said there was nothing in Hollywood 
for me, that it would be infinitely better to take 
up some other line.”’ 

He paused for a moment and looked away. 

“One thing I will never do,”’ he said finally. 
“T will never discourage anyone. I will never 
tell anyone not to try. You never can tell. 
Let people learn for themselves. They will 
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find out eventually if they are not suited, and 
when they learn it for themselves they are 
more apt to stay convinced.”’ 

No matter what the breaks were, Barry 
Norton never considered the possibility of 


a, quitting. 
“You see,” he remarked, eyes twinkling 
again, “I knew I was good! Ihadahunch. I 


“ 


felt that it was merely a matter of getting a 
test. 
“The break came one day at the Fox 
, Studio. Irving Cummings saw me. ‘Just the 
type I’m looking for,’ he said. That casting 
office dirge came back to me—‘You’re not the 
type, not the type!’ I almost laughed out- 
loud, for right here in front of me was a flesh 
and blood director announcing me as just the 
type. 
“Strange town, indeed, this Hollywood.” 


‘THAT test won Barry Norton a contract, 
and with the signing of that contract, he 
lost his South American name. 

Studio executives ruled that it was too un- 
wieldy and that he must adopt an American 
name in its stead. 

From a list he prepared, the name Barry 
Neilan was chosen, and it was under this 
nom de cinema that he received his first screen 
credit. 

But to avoid being confused with Marshall 
Neilan, Barry selected Norton for his last 
name. 

He is being carefully groomed now by Fox for 
bigger and better things. The latest develop- 
ment in his career is a trainer. Leo Houck, 
ex-fighter, actor, stunt man and assistant 
director, has been assigned by Winnie Sheehan 
to build up the Norton neck and thus add 
character to the Norton face. 
| And from what I know of Leo, he will either 

build up the Norton neck or unjoint it, if you 
know what I mean! 

Barry is now twenty-four, and a large hunk 
of actor, providing you do not mind the deli- 
cate cast of his features. You will remember, 
of course, that in “‘What Price Glory’’ people 
spoke of him as that beautiful boy. He is five 
feet eleven and one-half inches tall and weighs 
one hundred and seventy-four pounds. And 
when he is not in costume, his favorite apparel 
is a pair of whipcord riding breeches, tan boots, 
| light tan camel’s hair sweater, light yellow 
: shirt that blends smartly, and a slightly darker 
tie with small brown polka dots. 

This get-up sounds like a Hollywood pose, 
and hard-boiled grips and prop men fre- 
quently yell, ‘Hey, Barry, where’s your horse?” 
But for all that, it’s on the level, and every 
opportunity finds him bridle-pathing his favor- 
f % ite steed over the Hollywood hills. 





UST now, Barry's great ambition is to see 
his folks—his mother, his father, his only 


brother. 
. “T have not seen them since I left Buenos 
: Aires,” he told me. “But I do not expect to 
; visit them in my native city. I think I shall 
see them in France. It takes too long to go to 
9 the Argentine—thirty-one days on the boat 
{ alone. 
t ‘So we will meet in Paris, the birthplace of 
4 my mother.” 
e And it is just possible that Barry will take 
" a woman with him—a beautiful woman, 
talented, clever. If she goes, it will be as Mrs. 
Norton. 
” We can’t say for sure, of course, because he 
S wouldn’t say for sure. But when we asked him 
t about Myrna Loy, he grew silent. And when 
_ he finally spoke, it was with caution, each word 
carefully weighed. 
0 “Myrna and I go together, yes,’ he said. 
| “She is wonderful. But marriage—’’ He shook 
d his head. 
e “Bad for your careers?’’ I suggested. 
He nodded. 
y. Which is always a good omen. 
y. And therefore this actor who once was an 
er office boy looks forward to two things— 
i. STARDOM and, unconsciously perhaps, Mat- 
ill RIMONY. ; 
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Famous Beauties 
Use This Method 


Joan Crawford & Renee Adoree, 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer screen 
favorites; Dorothy Knapp, pro- 
claimed “the world’s most beau- 
tiful girl”; Mary Eaton and Irene 
Delroy, Musical Comedy stars, 
are among the hundreds of fa- 
mous women who enthusiasti- 
cally endorse the Health Builder. 


Youthful Vitality —Yours! 
This Enjoyable New Way 


Thousands of women are remain- 
ing radiant, young, slender, by 
this wonderful new method. 
The Health Builder, manufac- 
tured under the patents of Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg, is the on/y 
appliance of its kind that is syn- 
chronized with the muscle tone. 
The Health Builder banishes that 
“tired feeling” as if by magic. It 
soothes and relaxes your nerves, 
wakes up your sleepy muscles, 
stimulatesyourcirculation,tones 
up every tissue in your body. 


Just afew minutes a day of deep- 
© S. E. Co. 1928 
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without effort—a scientific vibratory-massage—banishes every pound of overweight, 
invigorates your entire body, keeps you slim and supple. 


15 minutes a day with the Battle Creek Health Builder assures you of trim ankles, shapely 
thighs, slender yo You can mold your figure to the Sahioneh 
etter than you have ever felt in your life. 


le lines that every woman 


reaching massage-vibratory 
treatment with the Health Build- 
er literally makes you a new 
woman—gives you the sparkle 
of perfect health, the joy of feel- 
ing gloriously alive. 


eA Health Builder 
For Every ‘Requirement 


Ideal for home use is the Uni- 
versal Home Model, a compact 
enclosed Health Builder. The 
Athletic Model is very popular 
for clubs, home gymnasiums, 
colleges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., while 
the handsome De Luxe Cabinet 
Models combine utility with 
distinctive beauty. 


Ask, for this 
Interesting “Book, 


“Health and Beauty in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” tells how the 
Health Builder can bring you 
beauty and vitality. Send for it 
now — it’s free! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AJ-5158A 


Battle Creek 
Michigan 
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Girls’ Problems 





whether your appearances are the deceitful 
kind? 

So I advise you—first. And then I go back 
to what you have told me in your letter. For 
you have written—‘‘My life’s happiness is 
hanging by a thread.”’ And if such is the case, 
if the matter is so desperate, then surely you 
should not pause in taking a direct course to 
straighten it out. So long as you are so sure of 
your man’s love, you should go to him. And 
be frank. You should 
explain to him just how 
appearanceshavelabeled 
you with an unpleasant 
tag—how they put you 
in a wrong position. And 
you should explain that 
the ultra-modern veneer 
with which you have 
covered yourself means 
less than nothing. You 
should explain to him 
that underneath the 
veneer you are as old- 
fashioned — that you 
have as high ideals and 
right principles—as his 
own mother, and the 
girls who lived in his 
mother’s time. 

If the man is worth 
while, Wilma, he will 
understand you — and, 
what is even more im- 
portant, he will believe 
you. And if he doesn’t 
understand—and 
doesn’t believe—then he 
isn’t worthy of your af- 
fection. And you would 
do well to forget him. 
As soon as you possibly 
can. 





B.A: S:: 

You are of the Gloria 
Swanson type. Your 
coloring is almost 
identical with hers. You 
can wear, as she does, 
subtle shades—strange 
greens and ambers and 


blues. 


ETHEL S.: 

Oily hair is a problem. 
It requires infinite care 
and patience. If you 
can manage to stand it 
in its oily state over the 
time when you usually 
shampoo it, you will 
find that the oiliness de- 
creases. Oftentimes oily 
hair comes from over- 
shampooing. Some- 
times, however, oily hair is successfully treated 
with oil itself—in the form of hot oil shampoos. 
Ask the hair dresser in your town for her 
advice. 


Nancy: 

I think you have proved that your more 
carefree methods of living (which you refer to 
as “‘wildness’’) have decreased rather than in- 
creased your popularity. Go back again to 
your old standards. Be the sweet little girl 
that you used to be and I am sure that you will 
regain your one-time charm. 


= ¥.3 

Is there no one in your town to whom you 
can go for advice about singing? Certainly 
there is a choirmaster in your church or a song 
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leader in your high school who at least could 
tell you to whom you should apply for help in 


realizing your ambition. 


LauRA K.: 

Are you sure that your teeth are in good con- 
dition? Sometimes skin troubles come from an 
infected tooth. Apparently you are healthy in 
every other way, and your method of caring for 
your skin seems a wise one. I would suggest 





How a big girl and music show looks to the man in the fly gallery. 
An unusual shot of a stage scene being made by Malcolm St. Clair 
for Paramount’s production of ‘‘The Canary Murder Case,’’ the 
S. S. Van Dine mystery story. Louise Brooks is the girl in the swing 


that you have your teeth X-rayed. Perhaps 
you would find also some good suggestions in 
my booklet on the care of the skin. 


P.1.: 

Some people who find a cream too heavy for 
their delicate skins are pleased with the results 
obtained from using a good skin lotion. 

Indeed daily sun baths would help you in 
your second trouble. They are found most 
beneficial by many people. 

As to your weight, you should weigh about 
125 pounds. 


JANE: 

An inferiority complex is a hard thing to 
battle. I don’t know quite how to advise you. 
I can only say that you should try to be 









natural, that you should be as unaffected with 
boys as you are with girls. If you find it hard 
to talk, let the other person carry on the greater 
part of the conversation and show your interest 
by your understanding and intelligent silence. 
The most popular girls I have ever known have 
been the best listeners. 


Patsy: 

See my advice to Jane and follow it. Read 
good books and be able 
to comment intelligently 
on them. Also keep up 
with current events. 
You evidently lack 
something in conversa- 
tion. 


Lots: 

You should wear 
straight-line dresses 
with skirts slightly long- 
er than the average, and 
low waist lines. You 
must avoid ruffles and 
frills. They will make 
you seem heavier. Dress 
your hair high—as high 
as possible. Brush the 
little curls up to a loose, 
soft knot at the top of 
your head. This will 
give you height, charm 
and slimness. 


A. R.: 

Massage your legs 
with a good tissue build- 
ing cream. This should 
make them a little less 
thin. Drink a glass of 
cream and milk three 
times a day—half cream 
would be best. Do not 
take over-hot baths and 
do not exercise too 
violently if you want to 
gain weight. 


PAULINE: 

Never sacrifice your 
looks to a ruling style. 
If you look best with 
your hair short, be sure 
to keep it short, no 
matter how popular 
long hair may become. 
Individuality is more 
important than the 
thing that fashion dic- 
tates. 

You will be prettiest 
in straight dresses, and 
your best colors will be 
different shades of blue 
and greens. You will 
also be quite lovely in beige. 

You are just a trifle overweight, but at your 
age it is quite easy to control one’s weight by 


exercise. Your letter makes you sound very 
attractive. Don’t worry about any minor 
defects. 


Last of all, I want to thank you for one of the 
loveliest compliments that has ever been paid 
me. You will understand what I mean. 


JoBYNA K.: 

Beige is a good color for you. You can also 
use the strange off shades—queer reds and 
mauves and greens. Personally, when one can 
wear such colors, I prefer them. They stand 
out from the average thing. Use ashes of roses 
rouge and Rachel No. 2 powder. They will be 
best for you. 
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David Rollins 


Joy to the World! | 


The beautiful sentiment of Handel’s Christ- 
mas carol, popular two centuries ago, is 
still the spirit of Yuletide today. 


Nancy Drexel 


But in this miracle age, we have the 
newest of Christmas gifts—Fox Movietone 
Yuletide Entertainment, FORGET ME 
NOT. Allin dialog! A charming toyshop 
romance among a toymaker’s treasures, 
which come to life as if by magic. 


You hear it all—the voices, the jingle of 
Christmas bells, the music, ballet dancing. 


Young and old will delight in this 
lavishly produced Holiday Entertainment, 
presented by William Fox, developer of 
Movietone. 


Story and direction by 


MARCEL SILVER 
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Good Girl 











“Veh, great little old trip!’ His eyes slid 
past hers. ‘See the rushes of my fight scene? 
Pretty hot, what?” 

She went home, divided between hope and 
despair. He hadn’t said anything, but surely 
there had been meaning in the way he had 
pressed her hand when they had said goodby. 
. . . She wasn’t a girl who let men kiss her, 
but he hadn’t tried. . . . 

“Ken Laurel’s not the marrying type,” 
Marjorie Ford, who played vamps, observed. 
She was using a lipstick and small mirror and 
wasn’t looking at Ellen, who flushed at men- 
tion of the star. 

“Don’t you think so?” 


“VJ ELL he always dodges before they get 
him to the altar. There was that 
Madam Whatyoucaller who made ‘The Green 
Sin,’ and Lou Leslie and that blonde that 
married the Jew bootlegger,—oh, a lot of ’em 
have tried to get him... . . Dearie, if you've any 
designs on him, forget ’em and go after the 
Prince of Wales or the Astor offspring or some- 
body easy. And don’t look at the word ‘de- 
signs.’ Only them as has ’em are going to land 
rich and handsome husbands in these hard 
times.”’ 

Ellen rearranged a pin in a soft coil of hair 
and tried to speak casually. ‘He asked me to 
dinner tonight.”’ 

Marjorie flashed an upward glance at the 
self-conscious little figure by the dressing-table. 
They were attending a “‘cat” party. 

“Well, listen to Gramma, dearie. If you 
really want him, you’d better can the sweet, 
domestic type and develop some pep. You’ve 
read that men may pay attention to the giddy 
girls, but it’s the good ones that grab off the 
wedding rings. Take it from me, that’s the 
bunk! Nothing will drag some men to the 
J. P. but a couple bottles of bad gin.” 

But Ellen had gone downstairs. Connie 
Lane was there and Bess Pretty, both newly 
engaged, discussing Christmas presents for the 
fiancé. 

“What you got for your best beau?” called 
Connie, lighting her cigarette at one of the 
table candles. 

“Tt’s finished,” confessed Ellen. “I was 
afraid I wouldn’t get it done, we’ve had so 
many night calls. It’s a—’’ she lowered her 
voice— ‘‘a lounging robe.” 

Marjie, on the stairs, commented: “My 
Gawd, she made it!”’ 

But no comment could touch Ellen’s pride 
in her gift—shining black satin without, vivid 
crimson silk within, beautifully quilted, every 
stitch a memorial to Ellen’s convent days. It 
lay in its holiday box, the special silver-starred 
paper and wide scarlet ribbon for its wrapping 
beside it. There was a card, too, that read: 
“Ken from Our Nell.” 


eng sent the gift to him by special messenger 
so that it would reach him Christmas Eve. 
He had told her his family celebrated then. . . . 
She hadn’t seen him for eight days, but he 
wasn’t out of town. Bess Pretty, who was in 
his picture, said they were working every day. 

None of the packages that came to the 
bungalow before Christmas were from Ken. ... 
but he’d probably bring it himself on theday. ... 

Ellen was up so early that Brother pre- 
tended she still believed in Santa. She was 
unusually gay over the gifts. ‘How lo-o-vely!”’ 
she kept crying. 

“You’re awfully easy pleased!” grunted 
Brother, when the exclamation came after the 
opening of a box of knitted washrags from an 
Idaho aunt. But he didn’t pursue the subject. 
Ellen’s eyes looked misty. 

Noon. Afternoon. Evening. Eight o’clock. 
Nothing from Ken. Not even a card or a 
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telephone call. Ellen slipped out to the 
garden to get away from the indignant pity in 
Brother’s face. All the shades were up, reveal- 
ing the lighted tree, the holly wreaths, the hope- 
ful sprig of mistletoe on the chandelier. Beds 
of blooming poinsettias, that made a flaming 
wall around three sides of the house, were 
picked out by the electric lamps across the 
street. 

Perhaps she could tell the girls Ken had 
given her the turquoise pin of Brother’s—or 
the silver candlesticks from the Wheatleys— 
or the—no, not the dress from Cousin Jane! 
. . . Wasthatacar turning the corner? Yes— 
lights—it was stopping! She had reached the 





International Newsreel 


Flashing one of those famous Del 

Rio smiles, Dolores the Dangerous 

came home from her European 

jaunt on the ‘‘Paris.’’ The other 
lady is her mother 


sidewalk before she had seen it was a delivery 
wagon. A boy came staggering up with a box. 
“T knew he wouldn’t forget!’’ almost sobbed 
Ellen, as Brother signed the boy’s book. She 
could hardly get into the house with the box. 


Flowers . . . They won’t keep but you can 
press them . . . Why wouldn’t the silly box 
open? ... There! Now the paper—... 


Poinsettias! 

She read the card, a florist’s card written by 
someone at the store. He’d telephoned the 
order. ... “Christmas greetings from Ken 
Laure.” ... 

Her brother admired them perfunctorily, 
but when she had taken them to the kitchen 
for vases, she heard him growl: “Forgot all 
about her until he opened her present and then 
forgot we have sixty million of those in the 
yard! The low-lifer!”’ 

She laughed mirthlessly. ... You can’t 
press a poinsettia. . 

The tragedy of it was that Ken never quite 






dropped her. In the years that followed he 
was always coming back from New York, 
where he made a picture or so, calling her up 
and saying with that inflection that seemed to 
mean much and meant nothing: ‘“ How’s the 
pride of Hollywood? Coming to dinner with 
an old flame?”’ or “That Our Nell? Know 
who this is? How about a bite and a show?” 
She always went—always put on_ her 
prettiest frock, had her hair marceled and 
mentioned his taking her to the other girls. 


PEOPLE were sorry for her. ‘Poor Ellen!” 
they used to say, with more or less of a shrug. 
‘“‘She’s mad about him. I wish he would marry 
her!’ with the intonation that means there’s 
nothing less likely. 

There were times when it seemed possible 
Ellen might capture him. After his ardent 
affair with the Dane girl, for instance. . . . He 
had seemed actually in earnest over that and 
he was as much amazed as anyone when she 
announced that she had been married all the 
time toa French count. Ellen was seen every- 
where with him for the next few weeks. “A 
French count, my dear,’’ she would say, scorn- 
fully, to anyone who listened. “‘They don’t 
have counts in France. It’s a republic!” 

Then there was the time a boat was blown 
up before the director expected the explosion, 
and Ken, who had been on it, was taken to the 
hospital. His eyes were bandaged and there 
seemed grave doubt as to whether or not he 
would see again. Ellen was the only one who 
could keep him quiet. His mother, weeping 
in the corridor, said so herself. Good little 
Ellen, giving every spare minute to the 
furious invalid. 

He must have said things to her then that 
worried him when the doctors found that his 
eyes would be as good as ever. He was fond of 
Ellen, but . . . At any rate, it was arranged 
that Ellen should go to Italy with a movie 
company before Ken was ready to work. 

“Why, you ought to be jumping for joy!’’ he 
cried, when she came to himin tears . . . She’d 
be away a year! “T think it’s great! Look at 
the opportunity! Why, Ellen, it’s marvelous!” 

““B-but you won’t be there!” 

“A year’s no time at all,” he assured her, 
ignoring her piteous little wail. ‘‘Think of the 
education! . . . Gee, I wish they’d send me 
to Italy!” 

Ellen was twenty-seven by that time. 
Education seemed to her something to be con- 
sidered in connection with her children. “ But 
I’ll never have any!”’ she told Connie Lane, 
who went to Italy, too. They told each othera 
great deal just then. They were both fright- 
fully homesick and neither of them liked 
spaghetti. 


" ARRIAGE isn’t everything,” returned 

Connie, gloomily. She had divorced the 
fiancé of that long-ago Christmas and was said 
to be on very poor terms with her second 
husband. 

“With the right man—” argued Ellen. 

“There isn’t any! Why don’t you forget 
Ken Laurel and take someone else? There’s 
the chap who’s business managing us—whats- 
aname Peters. He’s always giving you the 
glad eye....Oh, don’t get mad!... 
Believe me, I’m not going to act like an inmate 
of the old ladies’ home while we’re here. If J 
see any likely prospects—”’ 

The director sent Connie home six weeks 
later. She was a disturbing influence, and 
besides he’d had the script rewritten and cut 
her part out. She repeated Ellen’s confidence 
to some of the people at home. 

“T promised never to breathe a word, so of 
course I’m telling you/’’ she giggled. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 ] 
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Sonny Boy 
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“They just can’t seem to forget,’’ Frankie 
told his mother, “‘that I’m not a little boy any 
more.”’ 

Then finally came the call from Warner 
Brothers for the part of Sonny Boy in “The 
Singing Fool.” 


OW, mind you, this call was for Frankie, 

not for Davey, but Mrs. Lee had formed the 
habit of taking Davey along whenever they 
answered a call, thinking that possibly some 
day some one would see something in him and 
give hima break. 

‘‘T wanted somebody else to discover it,” 
she told me. ‘I wanted them to see for them- 
selves, because I knew if they found it out 
without being told, his chances would be much 
better.” 

As usual, when Frankie and Davey and their 
mother arrived at the casting office, it was 
teeming with urchins, and nary a one was more 
than half the size of Frankie. 

He looked them over with his sixteen-year- 
old superiority, sniffing his contempt. 

But at that moment, the casting director 
caught sight of Davey .. . 

We must pause here to tell you wherein the 
true story of Davey’s engagement differs from 
the press agent version. What the publicity 
department was after, evidently, was copy that 
would paint a glowing picture for Jolson as the 
star of ‘‘The Singing Fool.’”’ The adventure 
they invented for Davey ran as follows: 

Davey eluded his mother for a moment, 
squeezed through the half open door of thé 
casting office and stepped out on the lot, 
almost into the arms of Al Jolson. Jolson 
picked him up, yelled “Mammy” in a loud 
voice, and instantly Davey received a five 
year contract. These are the highlights, minus 
the verbal garnishings, of course. 

But the facts are as follows: 

The casting director said to Mrs. Lee, “‘ How 
oldis this baby?”” And when she told him, he 
asked, “‘Can he act?—has he ever had any 
experience?—will he take direction?” 

The answer, of course, was no. 

In spite of that, however, the casting direc- 


tor, being much impressed by the child, an- | 


nounced that he was going to take him over 
to see Jolson. 

“And when he said that,”’ said Mrs. Lee, ‘“‘T 
wish you could have seen Frankie’s face.” 

What she meant, of course, was that all the 
disappointment in Frankie’s heart, all of the 
dreams, all of the air castles that he had built 
so high under the urge of imagination and am- 
bition, came crashing down in a heap. And 
the effect was apparent in his face. 

But Frankie swallowed the lump in his 
throat and, with his mother, followed the cast- 
ing director at a discreet distance as he and 
Davey led the way across the lot toward the 
sound stage. 


“Hs kid has never been in pictures,” the 
C. D. told Jolson, ‘but I wanted you to 
see him.” Al looked down at the youngster, 
smiled, then extended his arms. 

“Come to Uncle Al,” he said. 

Davey hesitated a moment, then went into 
Jolson’s arms. Jolson hugged him tight and 
laughed. Then Davey laughed. They kept 
laughing. Just laughing about nothing. And 
from that moment on, Jolson was Uncle Al to 
Davey. One day after they had gotten well 
into production, Mrs. Lee asked Jolson why he 
had been so sure that Davey was the right 
boy for the part. 

“T got it right in the heart the minute I saw 
him,” he said. And that, in a sentence, is the 
secret of this four-year-old’s success. . . . 

But Frankie says this is not the end of the 
story. He says that his dreams will yet come 
true. And just to prove it, he’s rebuilding his 
shattered air castles. 


When 
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THE BOOK 
OF THE DAY 


HINGS are not always what they 
seem!” This slim, demure little 





book contains the magic formula of 
feminine allure—a compact of vel- 
vety powder, soft and clinging as a 
caress — deceivingly natural rouge 
—and a provocative little lipstick! 
And now—a revised edition of the 
Terri book vanity with convenient 
clasp and a more generous supply 
of cosmetic comes in Buddha Red, 
Bleu Moderne, Goldenrod, Wood- 
land Brown, Chinese Green, Black 
and Gold, or Black. Only $2.50! 
Refills at your favorite shop. 
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Questions and Answers 





G. F. I., OmMana, NEB.—These weird and 
fantastic tales, told by returning Hollywood 
tourists, keep this old boy busy. Your friend 
is “‘warpish,”’ all right, because Douglas Fair- 
banks is six inches taller than Charlie Chaplin. 
In fact, you guessed Doug’s height exactly— 
five feet, ten inches. And Doug weighs 145 
pounds while Charles tips the scales at a mere 
125. Show this to the girl friend and put her 
to shame! 


MaAupbE S., SAN Francisco, CAtir.—Okeh. 
Tt was the late Nat Goodwin who appeared in 
“Business Is Business.” 


W.C., BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.— Joseph Schild- 
kraut played Judas in ‘‘The King of Kings” 
and Pontius Pilate was enacted by Victor 
Varconi. I don’t think that Nils Asther is 
going to retire. 


M. R. L., Omana, NEB.—“‘7th Heaven” 
was written by Monckton Hoffe, and ‘‘ What 
Price Glory’’ was adapted from the play by 
Lawrence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson. 
Is that what the movie dirctor told you? 


“SUNNY TENNESSEEANS’’— Clara Bow’s very 
first picture was “Beyond the Rainbow,”’ re- 
leased Feb. 26, 1922. What a great day in 
history! Billie Dove’s real name is Lillian 
Bohny. James Hall’s first picture was “The 
Campus Flirt.’’ No, he never has played with 
Mary Brian. Richard Dix entered the movies 
in 1921. Mary Brian hasn’t told me about any 
engagement. And Clara’s hair is red. 
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K. McG., CARTHAGE, TENN.—Larry Kent 
played in “Her Wild Oat’; Ralph Forbes in 
“‘The Latest From Paris”; Richard Arlen in 
“Figures Don’t Lie’; and Orville Caldwell in 
“The Patsy.”’ Always glad to help out the 
owners of scrap-books. 


F. J. G., PuEBLo, CoLto.—Here’s where I 
take a deep breath. Dolores Costello is about 
twenty-three years old and unmarried; five 
feet, four inches tall and her newest picture is 
“The Madonna of Avenue A.” Madge Bel- 
lamy has dark brown eyes and is five feet, 
three inches tall. Her newest is “Mother 
Knows Best.” Alice White’s next picture is 
“Bad Baby.” John Mack Brown is twenty- 
three years old and has black hair. He’s six 
feet tall. Whew! 


Marna S., MicnicAMME, Micu.—Creta 
Garbo was born in Stockholm, Sweden, twenty- 
two years ago. She has light golden brown 
hair and blue eyes. No, I don’t think she is 
going to marry John Gilbert. Pearl White is 
very much alive, even if she isn’t playing in the 
movies. When last heard from, Pearl was 
operating a Casino at Biarritz, which is a very 
Biarritzy place. And it is a big Casino, not a 
little Casino. Write to Greta and John at the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, 
Calif. 


“Persty,’’ CHICAGO, ILt~t.—Dorothy Se--* 
bastian’s real name is just that. And Joan 


Crawford has blue eyes. Am I prompt, or am 
I not? What cause, please, to get so sarcastic? 


A. C. R., ToRRINGTON, Conn.—Billie Dove 
and Bebe Daniels are both American, although 
Bebe has a mixture of French, Spanish and 
Scotch ancestry. Baclanova is a Russian— 
born in Moscow. Eugene O’Brien and Mae 
Murray are both on the stage. 


E. F. R., DALLAS, TEx.—Janet Gaynor and 
Nancy Drexel aren’t sisters. I have no record 
of the actress you mention. 


P. F. K., Botse, IpAno.—Anita Page’s real 
name is Anita Pomares. She was born in, 
Flushing, L. I., Aug. 4, 1910. Blue hair and’ 
blonde eyes—I mean blonde hair and blue 
eyes. Olive Borden was born in 1907. She is 
half an inch shorter than Anita, being only ‘ 
five feet, one and one-half inches tall. Jet 
black hair and dark brown eyes. And neither 
Anita or Olive is married. 


Bren W., Montcomery, ALA.—‘ Satisfying - 
other people’s curiosity” is not only my bread 
and butter, but also my cake. Bring on your 
questions! Clive Brook is thirty-seven years 
old—a fascinating age. Walter Byron is Vilma 
Banky’s new leading man. And Phyllis 
Haver’s new pictures are ‘The Shady Lady” 
and ‘The Office Scandal.”’ 


Patsy CHANDLER, Lima, O.—Conrad Nagel 
is married to Ruth Helms, his first and only 
wife. Ramon Novarro is single. Write to him 
at the Metro-Goldwyn Studios, Culver City, 
Calif. You have a lot of accomplishments, but 
I can’t give long distance screen tests. 





Ten Years Ago in PHOTOPLAY 


ELL, Santa Claus—disguised as Mr. 

\\ / Adolph Laemmie Loew—is bringing 
good little stars pretty new contracts, 

and we have disposed of the enemy overseas. 

Now we are socking toe to toe with a new 
foe—the little Spanish Influenza bug. 

The flu epidemic has knocked the movies 
for a row of ice-packs. 

Picture houses all over the country are nailed 
up by the plague. 

And as fast as players finish current pictures, 
they are being given four week layoffs while the 
photoplay catches up to itself. 

The flu has already taken its greatest toll. 

Harold Lockwood has just died—fine, big, 
handsome Hal; the first prime favorite of 
filmland to pass at the top of his game. 

His going breaks up one of the happiest of 
co-starring teams. May Allison has been his 
teammate in many pleasant pictures. 

And Bryant ‘Washburn has been a mighty 
sick boy, too, but is on the mend. 


MPREDA BARA, first of the great movie 
man-maulers, has just crashed out with her 
“Salome.” 

Mr. Julian Johnson (now editor of Para- 
mount Pictures) takes a long, looping hay- 
maker at it in the current “Shadow Stage.” 

“As Salome,” says the learned Johnson, 
“Miss Bara does not resemble the tigerish 
princess of Judea so much as a neurasthenic 
taking sun baths.” 


Cue leading editorial takes a ringing smack 
at the pretty leading men who funked out 
on the war, parading the boulevards while 
less sturdy stars massaged warship decks or 
did squads east with the doughboys. 

And there is mention of the gold star for 
young S. Rankin Drew, who died on active 
service with the air service in France. 
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HIS month also turns loose a picture about 

the death of Edith Cavell, the English 
nurse executed by the Germans for aiding the 
escape of prisoners. 

Dr. Johnson gives it okay, praising the 





HAROLD LOCKWOOD 
At the crest of his career, the pop- 
ular Harold Lockwood died ten 
years ago, a victim of flu. He was 
the first prime favorite of filmdom 
to pass 





work of Miss Julia Arthur, legitimate actress, 
in the lead. Little did he reck that in 1928 an 
English picture on the same theme, with 
Sybil Thorndike in the lead, would strike 
American screens and rebound without a 
sound. 


ADGE KENNEDY is a popular star for 

Goldwyn, and Mae Marsh is starring in 
“Pride of Kentucky” for that outfit. . . Alice 
Joyce’s new picture is “The Captain’s Cap- 
tain,” and Maurice (“‘Dimples’’) Costello is 
already relegated to a character part. . . Two 
pages of Sennett bathing beauts, with Phyllis 
Haver, Harriet Hammond, Virginia Warwick, 
and Ethel Lynn leading the skin parade. . . 
Who’s this in the picture gallery but one 
Texas Guinan? . .. She’s making Westerns 
. . . Others—Marjorie Rambeau, a Peggy 
Hopkins (Joyce) and Betty Blythe, all curves 
. . . Billy T. of Toledo is breaking her heart 
over Jack Pickford . . . Want to be an old 
meany and check up ages? . . . In January, 
1919, Bryant Washburn is 29, Billie Burke 
is 32, Mary Miles Minter is 16, Kenneth 
Harlan is 23, Dorothy Dalton is 25 and the 
Answer Man is going mad. . . John Collins, 
Viola Dana’s husband, has just died of the flu 
. . . He was only 28. 


‘THE big smash picture of the month is 
“The Squaw Man.” 
Actors? Oh, a few ham and eggers. 
Elliott Dexter, Thurston Hall, Katherine 
MacDonald, Tully Marshall, Noah Beery, 
Ann Little, Theodore Roberts, and Jack Holt 


—the last as that varmint, Cash Hawkins. 


O, B. A. G. of Providence, Mr. Chaplin 
is NOT married to Miss Purviance. More 
than that, Miss Purviance is NoT married to 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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Gossip of All the 
Studios 
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If Mr. Locke meets with the characteristic 
adventures of authors in Hollywood, headlines 
such as the following may announce his 
departure: 

W. J. LOCKE, 65 
LOOKS 95, OUT 
AS FILM WRITER 


St RANGE and tragic circumstances sur- 
round the death of Arnold Kent. He had 
struggled hard for success and the chance of 
making his mother and sisters in Italy com- 
fortable. He took out an insurance policy 
of $45,000 to go into effect on October 1, 
Monday. The accident occurred the Friday 
before. He died Saturday. Had he died at 
midnight Sunday, his family would have been 
well provided for. 

At the time of his death he was playing an 
important réle in “Four Feathers” and, 
according to Dick Arlen, was stealing the 
picture. Dick appreciated the boy’s worth as 
anactor. Rumor has it that the reason Norma 
Talmadge’s picture, “‘The Woman Disputed,” 
was entirely re-made was because Kent stole 
every scene from Gilbert Roland. 

He was on the verge of buying a beautiful 
home in Taluca Lake Park and his money was 
so tied up that at the time of his death he 
had but $60! 


FTER completing his final shot 

for the “Redskin” at Chin Lee, 
Richard Dix arrived at Gallup, New 
Mexico, late at night, tired and 
weary, grabbed a pen and signed the 
register at El Navajo hotel thusly: 

“Richard Dix—Chin Yourself, 

Arizona.” 


NSTEAD of the command ‘“Camera!’’ the 
word “Interlock” is used on a talkie stage 

when a scene is to begin. 

The other day William de Mille was directing 
a romantic moment for “Half an Hour” with 
Ruth Chatterton and John Loder, the young 
English actor. 

“Interlock,” said the director. 

Loder took it seriously and immediately 
entwined his arms around Ruth. 


Ls than a year ago Hugh Herbert, former 
vaudeville headliner, and prolific writer of 
sketches, was under contract to Warner Broth- 
ers, furnishing material for Vitaphone sketches. 
It was during the lean days, financially, and 
Jack Warner asked Herbert as a favor to 
him to take stock in lieu of salary. Herbert 
did. He took a block of stock when it was 
listed at 17. He sold it when it was 139. 


REMEMBER Doris May, the little girl 

who played ingenue leads a few years ago? 
She; married Wallace McDonald and retired 
from the screen and now she has her inter- 
locutory divorce decree. 

Doris was bored with home life generally. 
She wanted to go abroad and she thought a 
trip to Europe would be much more interesting 
if she made it as a single woman, so Wallace 
obligingly allowed her to get a divorce. He 
will make her a comfortable allowance while 
she is away. All the time he is hoping she 
will have a yen for home life again before the 
divorce is final. 

In the meantime, Wallace is more in demand, 
both as director and actor, than at any previous 
date, to say nothing of his popularity with the 
ladies. We suggest that Doris make her stay 
in Europe brief, if she hopes to find him un- 
attached on her return. 














ou” Art Ability 





|S gam is your opportunity to find out how much artistic 
talent you have. A simple, scientifically prepared 
questionnaire tests your natural sense of design, proportion, 
color, perspective, etc., indicating whether it will be worth 
while to develop your ability to-draw. You will be frankly 
informed as to what your score shows. This analysis may 
show you the way to a bigger future—a real career. 


Federal Students Are Successful 


This fascinating free test has been an eye-opener to many Federal School 
students who are now making $2,000, $4,000, $5,000, and $6,000 yearly. 
The Federal School is recognized everywhere by employers of artists, and 
by buyers of art work as the ‘‘School Famous for Successful Students.” 
Big prices are paid for drawings and designs for advertising. They are a 
necessity in modern business. 


Learn Commercial Art at Home 


If you like to draw, an almost sure _ lessons to the Federal Course, which 
indication of talent, the Federal has been prepared to train the stu- 
Course will soon place you in a posi- dent in the quickest possible 
tion to earn a handsome income. time. No previous training is 
Some students earn more than the needed. You will re- 
cost of the course while studying. ceive personal, indi- 
Many nationally known artistshave vidual criticism on 
contributed exclusive, illustrated your work. 


Send TODAY 


for Your | 
Questionnaire! 


Just fill out and mail the coupon, 
stating age and occupation. There 
is no cost or obligation to you. 
We will also send book “YOUR 
FUTURE” explaining the 
Course and showing 
work of Federal 
Students. 














a * @ 
of Commercial Designiné 
304 Federal Schools Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send me your art questionnaire without cost or obligation. 
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jarilliance ~ Gxpression 
@harm~ 


Sparkling brilliance when your eyes are open 
—-soft, shadowy, inviting depth when they 
are partially closed—meaningful expression 
as your changing mood dictates—irresistible 
charm at all times! These attributes of allur- 
ing beauty are very easy toacquire. 

You need only to frame your eyes in al uxuriant fringe of 
dark, naturally long appearinglashes—and this you can do 
INSTANTLY witha touch of Maybelline. Millions of 
women have used it for years. Try this easy-to-use, harme 
less preparation. You will be more than delighted. 

Solid or Waterproof Liquid Maybelline—Black or 
Brown—75c at All Toilet Goods Counters 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


oS Eyelash (Beautifier ==) 


LEARN the BANJO ,ome 


Bunder HARRY RESER | 
the Worlds Greatest Banjoist 


The Famous Leader of the widely broadcasted 
Clicquot Club Eskimos offers you an amazingly 
simple, new Banjo course by mail which any- ; 
one, even without musical bent, can master at 

home in a few spare hours, Positively the best method of 
home learning thru which a person of ordinary intelligence 
mey become a Banjoist. Each lesson easy to understand. 
The course is in 5 units of 4 lessons each. 


SEND NO MONEY—PAY AS YOU LEARN 


No restrictions! No conditions! Take as few 
or as many units as you wish. Send your 
name for explanatory booklet, *‘evidence,”’ 
testimonials, etc. A postal will do. 


Harry Reser’s International Banjo Studio No. 7 
148 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 














The Form— 
Developed Quickly 


This Beautiful Woman Says: 

“I have proven that any woman 
can have a beautiful form tf she will 
only use your method. Friends envy 
my perfect figure.”’ (Name on 
Request.) 

For eighteen years this method 
has been used _successfully— 
endorsed by physicians of national 
reputation—praised literally by 
thousands who have beautified 
their forms. 

Send your name and address for 
— bene are _ act- 
ua Otographic proof—all sent 
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.Cuticura Soa 


is more than a fine soap 


cleanses, 
e normal 









It is sanative, antiseptic and not onl 

but heals irritations and restores 
action of the pores. 

For fifty years the standard of excellence 
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Twinkle, Twinkle, little star— 
I don’t wonder what you are, 
I know all about your capers 
Just by reading Sunday papers. 


N executive walked into the casting office 

f a well known “talkie” studio and 

advised the casting director in this manner, 

“Got a new talking find for you, Joe. He’s 

playing Movietone now at the Cathay Circle. 
Fellow named Shaw.” 

“Yeah? What’s his other name, what sort 
of an act’s he got?” 

“George Bernard. Does a monologue.” 

‘“‘Not interested in monologues.” 

“But this guy is good. I understand he 
plays Hillstreet next week.” 

The casting director called the manager of 
the Hillstreet Theater and asked if he had an 
act of George Bernard Shaw, a guy with a 
monologue. 

“Nope,” was the response. ‘We haven’t 
any Shaws booked, but if he plays our time 
I'll give you a buzz.” 


Som E time ago Dorothy Sebastian played 
for a short period as John Barrymore’s 
leading lady in “‘Tempest.””’ Then something 
happened and Miss Sebastian was no longer 
leading lady for John Barrymore in ““Tempest.”’ 
Just what it was that happened, no one ever 
knew for sure. Those in the know, however, 
say that it was a political conspiracy between 
Sam Taylor, who joined the Barrymore com- 
pany as director after finishing Mary Pick- 
ford’s last picture, and Mr. Barrymore him- 
self. It fell upon John Considine’s shoulders 
to let Miss Sebastian go, which he did as 
painlessly as possible. One of the sops he 
offered was the two reels of film in which Miss 
Sebastian had appeared with Mr. Barrymore. 
And these two reels, by the way, are very, very 
beautiful. 

Now Miss Sebastian gets quite a kick out 
of showing the reels upon occasion. 

Those who view the reels get a kick out of 








THE OLIVE CO. Dept. 20 Clarinda, Iowa | 


comparing the work of Miss Sebastian with 
the work of Camilla Horn, the German actress 
who replaced her as the Barrymore lead. 

We understand that Mr. Considine’s gallant 
gesture represented the sum of $100,000, that 
being what it cost to produce these first two 
reels. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


ICK ARLEN’S dusky man of all work, 

John, is about to become a bridegroom. 
He has requested his master to act as best man. 
There is great excitement in the house! The 
other day John presented himself before his 
employer. “Look heah, Mistah Ahlen, Ah 
was just wonderin’ if yo-all had a pair of spats 
you cud loan me?” 

Dick would have gladly complied with the 
request, but he’s probably the only actor in 
town who doesn’t own a pair of spats. The 
wedding, it appears, will take placeat high noon! 


"[HESE large Swedish gentlemen seem to 
have the most quaint sense of humor. At 
a studio party to celebrate the completion of 
a new Dane-Arthur atrocity, Karl playfully 
turned a fire hose on the assemblage. Now 
wasn’t that cute and didn’t everybody laugh? 
My dear, it’s just too adorable the way these 
actors carry on. 


HE cafe is so close to the sound 

stage at First National that 
either the cafe will have to be 
moved or the soup course eliminated, 
says Alice White. 


RED NIBLO was recently asked by a well- 

meaning welfare worker if most film stars 
found time in their busy careers for homes and 
housekeeping. The director replied solemnly, 
“A home! What does any modern girl need 
with a home? She is usually born in a hospital, 
educated in college, courted in a car, and 
married inachurch. The routine of those out- 
side of studio duties include mornings on the 
golf course, afternoons at bridge tables, and 
evenings at the movies. Apparently all the 
modern girl requires is a garage!’ 


OD LA ROCQUE and Vilma Banky were 
eparated for several weeks while Vilma 
was in New York doing a picture. Both made 
a verbal pact that they would keep a motion 
picture record of all their experiences. They 
are amateur camera fiends, you' know. It 
was agreed that Vilma was to take movies of 
everything that happened to her on the trip, 
while Rod was to give a complete movie account 
of himself in Hollywood. 
It’s a thought for separated couples and the 
camera doesn’t lie. 





With Director Bob Leonard holding a stop-watch and a property 
man furnishing sighing sea breeze with an electric fan, how can 
Norma Shearer and Johnny Mack Brown get hot and bothered on 
this romantic moonlight chair-ride? It’s a scene from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s ‘‘The Little Angel.’’ And how do you like Bob’s 
Kamera Kiddie Kar? 
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Imagine My 
Embarrassment 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 ] 





He has that all-essential thing, Youth. And 
he has personality—just another name for 
“TT.”? He hasrambled and touched hands with 
life all over the world—cattle steamers and the 
like—merely for adventure’s sake and the 
sheer joy of living. 

He boxed in the last Olympics. He is a 
Harvard graduate. An unusual combination, 
to be sure. 

He was born in Boston, the home of the 
bean, and he is proud of it. 

And if he doesn’t win with all these qualifi- 
cations, maybe he will yet have an opportunity 
to view California in the bumpiest way. When 
he first arrived in Hollywood he purchased a 
pepped-up flivver, intending to tour the state 
and then to drive across the continent to 
Boston and home sweet home. 

But that all happened before he lunched at 
the Montmartre! 





What Do You Mean 
—Intellectual P 
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good orgy of conversational bromides. It’s so 
comfortable to be able to let off a bromide now 
and then. 

Fancy how you'd feel if everyone you met 
drew you aside and sounded off one brilliant 
remark after another. The strain would set 
you counting your fingers. 

Poor Aileen Pringle! She has become a 
symbol—the incarnation of a Large and 
Fruity Mind! 

Her bon mots are passed from mouth to 
mouth until they lose their quotation marks 
and are palmed off as originals. People 
swoon and lie in heaps on Hollywood Boule- 
vard if she makes a remark that doesn’t ring 
like the schoolhouse bell. 

And the horrible thing is that it is all a great 
big bobble! 

Aileen didn’t go for this sort of reputation 
as literary lion and pet of the high foreheads. 
It was wished on her by space grabbers, 
columnists, smart Alecks and tub-thumbers 
in general. 

If you mention it, Aileen looks at you 
aghast and says “What do you mean—intel- 
lectual?”’ And means it. 

How did La Belle Pringle get that way, and 
what if she did? 

Aileen, a naturally clever person, doesn’t 
crave bores. And you can’t sue a girl for that. 
She discovered early in life that there were a 
lot of people who made her acutely tired, and 
so, when they rang the bell she was out. Then 
she found a group of people who stimulated 
her, and they were always welcome. Certainly 
no catch in that. 

It just happened that some of the boys and 
girls who didn’t bore her made good livings by 
writing books and pieces for the magazines. 

Suppose the people who didn’t bore you 
were plumbers. 

Would you relish being called “The Pet of 
the Pipe-Pounders’’? 

But just because Aileen liked people who 
wrote things she was dubbed “the darling of 
the intelligentsia.” Every time she was 
caught saying howdy to a pen pusher old 
meanies whispered that she had added a new 
lion to her literary zoo. 

Aileen isn’t a social lion chaser. The only 
lion that ever cracked her across the conscious- 
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Remember all the things people used to do for head- 
aches? Today, the accepted treatment is Bayer Aspirin. 
It gets action! Quick, complete relief—and no harm 
done. No after effects; no effect on the heart ; nothing in 
a Bayer tablet could hurt anyone. (Your doctor will 


verify this.) For any sort of headache, neuralgic pains, 
rheumatism—your first thought should be of these tab- 
lets. Taken soon enough, it can head-off the pain alto- 
gether ; even those pains many women have thought must 
be endured. 

















A modern health crusade and 
a modern way to carry it on. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 





























Greater oppertenitios now in advertis- 
in Learn easily and quickly in spate 

time. Practical work. No text books, 
Old established school. Low tuition- 
Easy terms. Send for or free booklet of 
interesting informat 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept.2931 3602 Mich. Av.. Chicago 


EARN MONEY| 


Our method of Oil painting Portraits. Landscapes, 
Miniatures, requires no experience. Painting Outfit, | 




















Employment service FREE. Write for booklet. Pictorial 
Art Studios, Inc., Dept. G. P., 2926 Broadway, Chicago 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 
about our new. methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
money and this book is and many have made 
Our system is amazingly easy to $25the first week. Some society 
learn and the profits are larger than women have taken up this work 


[<— Want Some eae 2 
It contains page _ page of eee —— illustrations of 
in almost any other business. You for their own amusement.—Either 





Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
what youcan make and ll supplies are sent by 
aS sell. You can make good F REE a with the instructions 


can produce beautiful finished art » 
objects almost from the beginning. most Pleaeure —. oad ja 
You don’t have to know how to draw imagine. Write Now for your copy 


£32. Snee. of this valuable book; it’s FRE 
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HOW TC ORDER 









pay—Just send 








prepaid—no C. 
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ten guarantee 


satisfaction 


A FULL YEAR 
TO PAY 


Volume sales make 
these unusual values 
possible.Only the fin- 
est,and a full year to 


with order and your 
choice comes to you 
>. O.D. 
to pay on arrival. 


10 Days Free 
Trial 


After examination 
and 10 days free trial, 
pay balance in 12 
equal monthly pay- 
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recent Hollywood visit. 
thing gallant. 


ness is the M.-G.-M. trademark who snaps at 
three flies before one of Mr. Mayer’s opera 
unfolds on the screen. 

She didn’t make any effort to be known as 
the favorite of the smart boys. She has never 
let out a line of publicity to the effect that 
writers and wits can be found in every nook 
of her home. 

This greatness has been thrust upon her like 
a rubber check, and the funny part of it is 
that her intellectual friends are just great 
playmates and regular people. They never 
attempt the high hat with her, and she doesn’t 
play that way either. 

She just looks at you wide-eyed and says, 
“What do you mean—intellectual?”’ 

And I can assure you that I had a rocky 
time getting Aileen to talk about them at all! 


IS is, in fact, the first time she has ever 
done it! 
“The idea is,’ said Aileen, “that if you 
meet one of the people who write or paint or 
make epigrams, you meet them all. They come 
in bunches, like—”’ 
I held up a warning finger. 
“Here, my lady,’”’ I warned, “if you are 
going to say ‘bananas,’ it’s out. You can’t be 
bromidic. Think of your public. You must 
be intellectual or else!’’ 
“Or else, then,” said Aileen, and I prayed 
that she wasn’t cross. “I don’t know any 
people who expect me to be intellectual. I 
don’t know any bores. There is a sort of 
closed corporation here. I like the people I 
like. One doesn’t have to be clever with 
clever people.”’ 
“But your public expects it.”” I threw this 
harpoon with deliberation and malice. 
Aileen mumbled something which was 
muffled by the creamed chicken. 
I have an idea she was mildly miffed, in a 
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Colleen Moore exhibiting that irreproachable set of teeth to 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick on the First National lot, during his 
His Excellency is no doubt saying some- 
What did they give him the Legion of Honor for? 


a! 


So I stopped teasing, and let her talk. 
That’s about the easiest thing anyone can do. 

It was probably Joseph Hergesheimer, the 
novelist, whose friendship with Aileen started 
The Great Pringle Intellectual Legend. 

She met him in Cuba, it seems. She had 
almost met him once before. Someone 
thought she would be interested in the author, 
and introduced them over the phone. Her- 
gesheimer said he would call at her hotel, but 
that afternoon Aileen was run down and 
cornered by a feminine pest, and she said some- 
thing about another appointment and fled 
the inn. 

Hergesheimer wrote her a note to the effect 
that he was sorry he’d missed her. It wasn’t 
a clever note at all—just the sort you or 
I would write if we had missed out on a meet- 
ing. 

But in Cuba they met, and Hergesheimer 
made himself known. Probably he merely 
said, “How do you do, Miss Pringle? I’m 
Joe Hergesheimer. I’m sorry I missed you 
that day in New York.” 


HEN Ralph Barton, the caricaturist, wanted 

her to meet H. L. Mencken, critic and 
editor. Mencken, oddly enough, bucked. He is 
a shy bachelor, for all his literary fireworks, and 
balks at meeting women places. So when 
Barton arranged a get-together dinner at his 
home, Mencken suggested another location, 
and Aileen couldn’t be brought along to grace 
the meal. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Hergesheimer were coming 
back from somewhere (Aileen is always some- 
what vague about page and number) and 
people met them at the boat. The 
Hergesheimers and Mencken and Aileen all 
found themselves in the same motor. Aileen 
got some California climate in her eye and 
Mencken showed her the most approved 
method of rolling the lid over a pencil. Oh my 
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dear, what a lot of things have started like 
that! 

There have been many other friends in the 
artistic world. The Ernest Boyds, Carl Van 
Vechten, Theodore Dreiser, George Jean 
Nathan, Rupert Hughes, Thomas Beer, 
Konrad Bercovici—just all the people who 
circle about in that smart set. Aileen liked 
them—they liked her. 

Any cause there for calling her an “in- 
tellectual” in some vague, derogatory, high- 
brow sense? 

These people, oddly enough, play just the 
way we do, only much simpler. They’d 
rather play lotto than bridge. 

Once when Aileen was visiting Joe and 
Dorothy Hergesheimer, she walked out on 
the back lawn and found a perfectly divine 
place for a croquet set. 

“You really must have croquet here,’ she 
said. 

“No, I won't,” said Joe, pugnaciously. 
“You fall over the wickets, and the balls 
skin your shins. And it’s a silly game, any- 
way.” 

This didn’t slow La Belle Pringle. Back in 
New York, she sent the Hergesheimers the 
smartest croquet set she could find. The 
mallets were red and gold, and each wicket had 
a candle on top so the game need never be 
called on account of darkness. 


A FEW days later she and Mencken were 
calling. 

“Joe, did you get a little gift I sent?’’ asked 
Aileen. 

“T did,” said the novelist, “but I’m trying 
to forget it. I think it’s under the sink. At 
any rate, it will be set up over my large dead 
body.” 

That afternoon, while the Hergesheimers 
went off stalking antiques, Aileenand Mencken 
put up the set themselves. They howled over 
it, and the wickets were cockeyed and the 
staves wouldn’t go in, but there the croquet 
set was, up and active. The Hergesheimers 
gave in. 

Anything highbrow about that? 

Such are the simple pleasures of the lords 
of the mind. 

Of course, many know the gag that Mencken 


‘and Aileen pulled on Hergesheimer when he 
arrived in Los Angeles. They met him at 
the train with a domino, and conducted him 
with much fanfare to his hotel, where his 
room was decked with crepe paper and bunt- 
ing. 

Cigars were passed and speeches made— 
in short, a regular greeting of the sort that 
delights Mencken in his studies among the 
“Boobus Americanus’’ tribe. 


Fek the most part, however, Aileen finds her 
chief pleasure with her friends in good, 
pleasant talk about everything in the world. 
(When Mencken gets to a town he looks first, 
not for the leading literatus of the place, but 
for a good glass of beer.) Van Vechten enter- 
tains for her in New York, and she for him in 
Hollywood. The parties are small, and the 
evenings are talkfests, and not tall millinery 
talk either. 

Now, the point of this story, if it has a 
point, is that Aileen Pringle is a really intelli- 
gent woman. There is nothing I’d rather do 
than spend hours with her. 

When you're bidden to luncheon you seldom 
go into the dining room. You eat from trays 
in the sitting room, where the talk flows fine 
and free. 

Her conversation is genuinely witty and 
tremendously absorbing. She is very clever. 
She was once offered an editorial job on 
“Vanity Fair.” 

But remember that she’s not a posing high- 
brow. Remember that she’s no_ publicity 
beagle. 

She has never talked about her writing 
friends before, and she never collected one 
genius for mere collecting’s sake. 

She likes them, that’s all, and they like her. 
They talk the same language, and they do 
amusing, ordinary, homey things. 

The intellectuals are good playmates, and 
just because a gal happens to be an actress is 
no reason why she can’t pick her friends from 
sparkling minded men and women. 

And that’s all there is to the legend of 
Aileen Pringle as Hollywood’s Great Aloof 
Mind. 

No more hooey, please, about Aileen as the 
Pet of the Sophisticates. 





Good Girl 





| CONT{NUED FROM PAGE 100 ] 


“Poor old Ellen!”’ said her listeners. It was 
“Poor old Ellen” now. 

Some unkind soul wrote Ellen enclosing a 
clipping from an interview with Ken. . . . He 
“couldn’t stand a gaga.’”’ His taste “ran to 
women of the world. 

“There was something pathetic about per- 
ennial ingenues”.. . 

Ellen let Randall Peters, the business man- 
ager, take her out that night. Hereyeswerevery 
bright, but hard instead of soft, and her smile 
seemed frostbitten. She asked for a cigarette 
and drank a second glass of white wine. Mr. 
Peters was rather slight, his hair was thin and 
he stammered. But he listened beautifully. 
He heard all about Ken before the evening 
was over. 


WHEN the year was up, Ellen came back to 
Hollywood. Ken was standing outside 
the Athletic Club when she passed. . . . She was 
sitting on her spine at the wheel of a low 
foreign-looking car, speeding so that he caught 
only a glimpse as she flashed by. She had 
bobbed her hair. The carmine line of her lips 
was like a flame in the dead white of her make- 
up. 
“‘Ellen’s gone flapper,’”’ people said, as they 
caught sight of her darting into the Ambas- 
sador, running up the Montmartre stairs, or 
hurrying out of a studio. She was always 


rushing. Her hair was a little shorter than 
anybody’s and so were her skirts. She said 
“si” for “yes,” “cara mia” for “my dear” 
and wore a flame-orange sport coat that she 
called ‘“‘my Rome rag.”’ 


SHE swept her bewildered brother out of the 
bungalow and into a purple house that 
sprawled on the side of a hill, bedrooms open- 
ing on a lower road and kitchen on an upper 
one, a devotee of new art “doing” the place so 
that it looked as if it had been decorated by a 
persevering child. Randall Peters said it 
would be a good place for a squirrel to go 
hunting. 

Ken came up to see it and Ellen greeted him 
with a kiss. ‘Cara mia, what absolute ages 
since I saw you! . . . I’ve been dying to find 
out who’s your bootlegger. Do send him 
around—we get the vilest stuff!” 

She was smoking a cigarette that matched 
her costume; the costume itself, of poppy-red 
and black, could have been packed in a vanity 
case. 

She was more animated than Ken had ever 
seen her, but when he had left she stood at the 
tiny barred porthole in the purple door very 
quietly, her carmine lips trembling, the light 
gone from her eyes. 

Marjie and Ellen found themselves chorus- 
ing, “Have you no vices?” when little Janet 
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“T HAVE examined the voluminous text-books 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, prepared 
under the supervision of Clayton Hamilton,” 
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mortal Marriage, ‘‘and I have come to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the subject is about as 
fully covered as is within mortal achievement.” 
The Palmer Institute can make the strange 
talent that may be yours produce stories that 
flash on the eye, burn into the imagination 
. . . the stories editors need and buy. All 
training is uniquely personal, 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 30-N, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Gates refused a cocktail at the opening of the 
newest club. They looked at one another over 
their own glasses. 

“Tf it isn’t little Bright Eyes!’ cried Marjie. 
“My dear, you look like an illustration from 
some frightful modern book. Where’ve you 
been? . . . Oh, yes, that god-awful picture. 
I saw it! . . . Hope you landed a tame duke 
over there. ... Have you heard? But of 
course you have! Wonder Tim Allingham 
doesn’t tumble. Gertie Allingham was always 
a perfect idiot, and even if Tim is out of town 
this week—” 

It was five minutes before Ellen knew what 
she meant. Then Ellen’s eyes that had been 
searching restlessly ever since Randall Peters 
had brought her, found Ken Laurel. He was 
bending over Gertie Allingham. Her soft 
blonde hair was growing and hung in loose 
curls on her neck. Her dress was long, the 
white net falling to her ankles, though the silk 
slip stopped at her knees. She looked like 
an old-fashioned valentine, and Ken—there 
was something about the way he looked at 
Hers... 6s 

““Tim’s a jealous beast. . . . This gin tastes 
like bad varnish. . . . Ken’d better watch his 
step or he’ll find himself on the outside looking 
in, if not too badly damaged to look at all. 
His fan mail’s fallen off. ... What? Well, 
nobody loves a fat man!”’ 

Ken danced once with Ellen. Only Ellen 
knew that that was because she asked him. 
And only Ellen knew that while she was in his 
arms her heart was crying: ‘Oh, love me! 
Love me!”’ 


ANDALL PETERS had gone ahead to 

bring his car to the door when Ken left the 
club, so that several people saw Ken and Ellen 
go down the covered way together. Ellen was 
glad of that until she saw that all his atten- 
tion was centered on the door behind them. 
Mrs. Allingham’s blonde head was visible 
through the glass. 

Randall made the difficult curves up to the 
purple house in silence. He had a gift for 
knowing when Ellen couldn’t chatter. She 
could be her real self with him, not the smart, 
sophisticated stranger who had come home 
from Italy. 

“Th-that’s your phone, Ellen. Shall I 
answer?”’ he said, when he had unlocked the 
purple door. He took the instrument out of its 
jazz cabinet. “H-hello. . . Who wants her? 
. . . It’s K-ken Laurel.” 
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She seized the receiver. ‘What is it, dolce 
amone? ... Si—si, this Our Nell. . .. Oh! 
Oh, I see. . . . On the Mulholland Drive. ... 
Is she—badly hurt? . . . Yes—yes, I’ll come.” 
Yes, instead of si— . . . She put the telephone 
back in its cabinet, with fingers carefully 
steady. ‘What time is it, Randy?” 

“T-two twenty. Where are you going?” 

She shrugged into her white and silver cloak. 
“Ken’s car turned over on Mulholland. Mrs. 
Allingham’s hurt. He wants me. He’s been 
calling for ages. If we hadn’t gone to the 
beach before coming home—”’ 

“T’ligo. Don’t you—”’ 

She pushed past him and ran out to the car. 
“Hurry! Oh, don’t ta/kk—hurry! Someone 
else might get there—”’ 

“What if they d-do?” 
wheel. 


But he was at the 


“ IS career’s ruined, that’s what! Tim 
Allingham would eithershoot himorname 
him in a divorce suit. . . . Can’t you go faster? 
. . . No, I don’t think he was drinking! Oh, let 
us get there!”’ The high collar of her cloak had 
ruffled her short hair so that it stood up 
wildly; she could not keep her hands still. 

Through the black night they sped, their 
lights pricking the dark ahead—curve after 
curve, hill after hill. . . . At length: ‘Ken!’’ 
on an uptake of Ellen’s breath, and Randall 
slowed under a giant eucalyptus. There was 
a scratch across Ken’s face on which the blood 
had dried. 

“‘She’s back here.” Ken lifted Ellen from 
the car. “Ellen, I knew you would! ...I 
don’t know how bad she’s hurt, but I can’t 
move her. . . . Listen . . . You’ve been with 
us all evening . . . You and I—she was just— 
just along, see? . . . We’ve got to get hertoa 
doctor. You’ve got to be with her, see?”’ 

“T won’t have Ellen m-mixed up in this!’’ 
cried Randall. 

But she merely patted his arm and ran 
toward the overturned roadster. Part of it 
pinned Gertie Allingham to the asphalt; her 
fair curls lay limply against the fluff of pink 
shawl that had billowed up as‘she fell; the net 
of her skirts was torn and muddied, and one 
of her arms was bleeding. 

“Move the car,” directed Ellen. She tugged 
at the girl when, between them, the men had 
managed to lift the weight. “There... . 
Carry her, one of you. I’ll hold her in the back 
seat. We’ll take her to my house and call a 
doctor.” 

























































































Filming a scene on a new war machine. This big bombing plane, 
capable of destroying whole cities, is held captive while George Hill 
directs some scenes for ‘‘Gold Braid”’ 
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She told Gertie, efficiently and gently, as the 
old Ellen would have done, but she did not 
talk as Randall drove through the graying 
morning. Let Ken and Randall argue... . 
What did it matter? . . . What did anything 
matter? 

Gertie lay in one of the green-and-orchid jazz 
beds in the spare room of the purple house, 
clad in an apricot silk gown of Ellen’s. The 
doctor bent over her, absent-mindedly cursing 
the ruffle-dimmed lamps. In the hall outside, 
Randall and Brother, the latter in a shabby 
dressing-gown and slippers, waited and wor- 
ried. From the hall above, they could hear 
Ellen’s hard little voice telephoning to Gertie’s 
mother. 

“‘She’s going to be all right, the doctor says. 
Slight concussion, yes. He said slight. She 
can come home tomorrow . . . I’m so sorry—”’ 

The first newspaperman called up before the 
doctor left. 


“THIS is Ken Laurel,’”’ said Ken, at the in- 

strument. ‘Yes, most unfortunate. Why 
—a—Miss Field and I were leaving the new 
club when Mrs. Allingham found there’d been 
some mistake about her car—calling her car— 
so we—... Yes, Mulholland. . The car 
turned over—hit something and skidded—Mrs. 
Allingham was pinned under it. Miss Field has 


a few bruises but nothing . . . Not on the way 
home! No, we decided to look at the ranch 
we’re thinking of buying— ... What?... 


MissFieldandI. . . We’re getting married—” 

“Oh!” cried Ellen, softly. Brother had in- 
sisted on putting her warmest negligee over 
her brief evening gown. The blue feather 
trimming stood up about her head. She looked 
like a tired child in her corner of the settee. 

“We're giving notice of intention today,” 
went on Ken, eying Ellen over the transmitter 
with the gaze of one consciously noble. 

He was still looking noble when he set down 
the telephone and came over to kiss her . . . 

She didn’t go to bed at all, just hopped into a 
bath and dressed for an early call, dashing off to 
spend the day being pursued by a screen 
menace up and down a plank and plaster hill 
on one of the largest stages. Her legs ached 
so that they shook when she stood still. 

Ken called for her at noon, conspicuous in 
the rose brocade of a court costume with 
queued and powdered wig and black beauty 
patches accentuating his sea-blue eyes. 

““We’ve just time to dash to the license 
bureau,”’ he said, wrapping a fur coat about 
her ragamuffin garb. 

““But—”’ she began, and inspite of it found 
herself beside him in his topless racer. 

News cameras, doubtless notified in advance, 
clicked as they left the car, as they entered the 
building, and again as they signed their names. 
Ellen tried to hide her roughened hair, to wipe 
off some of the grimy streaks her make-up 
had demanded, to dodge behind Ken at the 
last instant, but he seemed to enjoy the pro- 
ceeding. He gave his age as twenty-six, 
though she knew he was seven years her senior, 
so she reduced hers to twenty-four. 

They reached the studio just as Ellen’s 
scene was being called. It was Randall Peters 
who remembered she hadn’t had luncheon and 
brought hot soup in a thermos bottle. 


EN’S shadow lay across Ellen’s plate as 

they sat at Marjie’s Cocoanut Grove table 
—a watery, blurry shadow cast by the gay 
parrot lamp the other side of Ken. Ellen’s 
tired eyes rested on it, but she couldn’t remem- 
ber what it should have brought to mind. She 
was so weary. She hadn’t wanted to go when 
Marjie had called up to announce a dinner- 
dance “in honor of your catching Ken,” but 
the bridegroom-to-be had overruled her. 

“Tt’s good business,” he said. ‘Ought to 
get a lot of publicity out of this.”’ 

He was a bit impatient with her for being so 
tired. After all, he had been up all night, 
too! . . . He hadn’t been running away from 
a husky villain all day, though. And he 
— shaken up over being engaged at 
BS Geox sisis.2 
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WHEN mittens slip off, and 
tiny hands get rough and 
cracked — relieve the painful 


Also keeps mother’s skin soft — 
_ and white; Feel it heal! 
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TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs 


~ to Dept. L-2, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum. Feel it heal! 














For a Holiday Present nothing will be more greatly 
appreciated than a subscription to PHOTOPLAY. 
You will find a subscription coupon on page 115 

















How to Keep Love 


when excess fat might lose it 


People who are over- 
fat lose in youth and 
beauty, health andvigor. 
What a pity. Excess fat 
is now easily controlled. 
You see that in every 
circle. 

Some years ago sci- 
ence discovered a great 
cause of overweight. It 
lies in a gland which is 
under-active—a gland 
which largely controls 
nutrition. Fat is not lost 
to stay lost until that 
defect is corrected. 

The modern method of treating obesity is 
embodied in Marmola prescription tablets. 
They were perfected in a famous medical 
laboratory. People have used them for 20 
years— millions of boxes of them. They have 
told the results to others, and year by year 
the use has spread. 


Today you see the effects in every circle. 


MARMOL 





Slender figures are the 
rule. Countless people 
who were over-fat now 
have normal weight. 
Women look younger, 
more attractive. Men 
have gained in vigor. 
One great reason is 
found in Marmola. 

Each box of Marmola 
contains the formula, 
also the scientific rea- 
sons for results. You 
know what you are tak- 
ing and why. No hard 
work,nostarvation. Just 
be moderate. Then take four tablets daily 
until weight comes down to normal. 

Try Marmola, because of what it has done 
for over 20 years forso many.The results will 
be a revelation to you. Do this for yourown 
sake. Do it now. 

Marmola prescription tablets are sold by all 


druggists at $1 per box. If your druggist is 
out, he will get them at once from his jobber. 





Prescription Tablets 
The Pleasant Way to Reduce 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


Brief reviews of current pic- 
tures with full casts of stars 


playing. 


The éruth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay, so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and most 
attractively printed magazines 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. H-1,750 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


and receive the next issue and 
five issues thereafter. 

















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Department H-1 


750 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50; Foreign $1.75), for which you will 
kindly enter my subscription for PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE for six months (six issues) effective 


with the next issue. 


Send to..... 
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“‘Show Dick your ring, Ellen,’’ he directed, 
over his shrimp cocktail. 

She held out her finger obediently, and the 
big diamond flashed under the lights. She 
tried to look pleased, but her dream ring had 
been a circlet of tiny stones with “Forever” 
engraved inside. 

“Set me back quite a bit,”’ boasted Ken. 

He paid little attention to her save for 
moments of overacted devotion which left her 
hot with confusion, and jokes directed at her, 
such as: “She got me at last, boys!” “Wait 
till after the divorce—” 

Ellen made a little noise that passed for 
laughter at these sallies, but she heard them 
only vaguely. The vision of bed swam before 
her eyelids,—white-pillowed, soft and warm 
and quiet . . . Bed, Sleep—Sleep. . . . 

They were laughing again. She didn’t care 
why. 
She looked at Ken, seeing him with a sudden 
frightening clarity,—a man with pouches of 
dissipation under his eyes, a tendency to a 
double chin and a paunch—selfish, self- 
centered, gross . . . She was engaged to this 
man! 


The blurry shadow across her plate lifted. 
Ken was getting up. 

“Come on, Marjie, let’s do some stepping. 
. . « Ne’mind the ball-and-chain.” 

But she did run away. 

She slipped out behind the little raised booth 
that held their table, scurried to the dressing 


room, retrieved her cloak, and sped on to the 


hotel desk. 

“Dear Ken,” she wrote on the paper the 
clerk gave her. ‘‘Here’s the ring. I don’t 
want to marry you. I’m sorry. I just don’t.” 
She signed it “Ellen Field,” and gave it to a 
bellhop. Then she ran downstairs. 

She wasn’t so numb with weariness now. 
She felt free—as if someone had given her 
wings. She moved lightly down the passage 
between the lighted shops. 

It wasn’t surprising to find Randall Peters 
standing near the revolving doors. It was 
merely beautiful and natural. He rushed to 
meet her. 

“Ellen! ... Are you all 
Where are you going?” 

She put her hand in his and smiled up at him. 

*€ Anywhere—with you,” she said. 


r-right? ... 





Amateur Movies 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 


feet of film for this production has been de- 


| veloped by members in the club laboratory. 


The other production will be an all-interior 
film to be directed by John B. d’Ippolito, Jr. 
Research work has been completed for this 
film and the scenery and costumes have been 
designed. Mr. d’Ippolito states that the scenic 
backgrounds will be used symbolically to evoke 
the story’s mood. 


OTO-CINE Productions, an amateur club 

in Stockton, Calif., is producing a 16 milli- 
meter film under the working title of ‘‘Three 
Episodes” for PHoTopLay’s Amateur Movie 
Contest. The plot scenario, written by Robert 
Burhans, is based upon the World War and 
the motion picture treatment has been worked 


out well within amateur limitations. A mov- 
ing camera will be used and the story will be 
told completely without sub-titles. 

Wallace W. Ward is president of Foto-Ciné 
Productions, Edwin Farrell is vice president 
and supervisor and Alice Buckle is secretary. 
Mr. Burhans, author of the scenario, is also the 
director of “Three Episodes.” 


“PEINCETON,” the production of the Un- 
dergraduate Motion Pictures of Princeton 
University, is attracting a lot of attention 
among amateurs. Shown to the Chicago Cin- 
ema Club at a recent meeting, it was en- 
thusiastically received. The Cumberland 
Amateur Motion Picture Club, of Vineland, 
N. J., recently viewed it with approval. 





1. $2,000 in cash pri.es will be awarded by 
PHOTOPLAY as follows: 
Class One. 
$500 for the best amateur photoplay. 
$250 for the second best amateur photo- 


play. 
$150 for the third best amateur photoplay. 
_— for the fourth best amateur photo- 
play. 

Class Two. 
$500 for the best non-dramatic picture. 
$250 for the second best non-dramatic 
picture. 
$150 for the third best non-dramatic 
picture. 
$100 for the fourth best non-dramatic 
picture. . 

In the event that two or more films prove 
of equal merit in their consideration for any 
award, duplicate prizes will be given for each 
tying film. 

2. CLASS ONE—Devoted to photoplays, 
will embrace all pictures made by ama- 
teurs in which amateur actors appear, 
whether of a dramatic or comedy nature. 
CLASS TWO—Will include all other 
motion pictures such as films of news 
events, home pictures, travelogues, sport 
shots, studies of animal, bird or plant 
life, etc., made by amateurs. 

3. In awarding prizes the judges will con- 
sider the cleverness, novelty and fresh- 
ness of idea and treatment, as well as the 
general workmanship. Under the head 
of general workmanship comes photog- 
raphy, lighting, editing and cutting and 
titling. In Class One, added items of 
consideration will be direction, make- 
up and acting ability. 

4. All films, to be considered by the judges, 
must come within the following specified 
lengths: 

If 35 millimeter, the contest film must be 
1,000 feet or less in length. 





$2,000 Amateur Movie Contest Rules 


If 16 millimeter, it must be 400 feet or less 
in length. 

If 9 millimeter, it must be 60 feet or less in 
length. 

All films must be submitted on non- 
inflammable stock with the names and 
addresses of the senders securely attached 
to the reel or the box containing the film. 
Name and address of the sender also may 
be part of the film itself. 

5. Any number of contest films may be sub- 
mitted by an individual or amateur 
organization. : 

6. Any person or amateur organization can 
enter this contest. Professional cimema- 
tographers are barred, as well as anyone 
employed by PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE or any relatives of anyone employed 
by PHOTOPLAY. Winners of PHOTO- 
PLAY ’S first amateur movie contest may 
compete. 

7. All films are to be addressed to the 
judges, The Amateur Movie Contest, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, and are to be sub- 
mitted between October 1, 1928, and 
midnight of March 31st, 1929. 

8. The jury of judges consists of Professor 
George Pierce Baker of Yale, Philip K. 
Wrigley, Stephen Voorhees, Colonel Roy 
W. Winton, Wilton A. Barrett, King 
Vidor, James R. Quirk and Frederick 
James Smith. 

9. PHOTOPLAY assumes no responsibility 
for loss of films in transit and, while 
every precaution will be taken to safe- 
guard them, this publication will not be 
responsible for loss or injury in any way. 

10. As soon as possible after the conclusion 
of the contest, the prize winners will be 
announced and the films returned to 
senders on receipt of sufficient postage 
for return transportation. 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Photoplay Reviews the Film Year 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 ] 


Tom Mix and Fred Thomson will not have so 
much trouble making out their income taxes 
this year. The minor Western stars have been 
making reservations at their old ranches. 

1928 showed a preference for tough babies, 
principally blonde. Witness Phyllis Haver’s 
gun-girl of “Chicago,” Marie Prevost’s belle of 
the reformatory in “The Godless Girl” and 
Betty Compson’s hard boiled gals of “The 
Docks of New York” and “The Barker,” not 
to mention Dorothy Mackaill’s carnival 
charmer, also of “The Barker.’’ The advent of 
Baclanova was in this get-your-man division. 
On the other hand, more refined blondes, such 
as the heroine of ‘“‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
did not win popular favor.. Thus Ruth 
Taylor’s debut as Lorelei attracted only a 
ripple of attention. 

Every epic film now has its theme song. 
Unless you own a radio you can’t realize what 
this means. Our favorite theme song is 
“Woman Disputed, I Love You.” 1929 will 


have to step some to top this maukish classic. 
If you ask me for my personal choice of the 
twelve best performances of 1928, here they are: 
Emil Jannings in “The Patriot’’ and “The 
Last Command.” 
‘a L. M. Leonidoff in “Czar Ivan the Terri- 
a 
Alexis Davor and Olga Korloff in “The 
End of St. Petersburg.” 
Sybil Thorndyke in ““Dawn.”’ 
Conrad Veidt and Baclanova in “The 
Man Who Laughs.” 
Lewis Stone in “The Patriot.” 
Louise Dresser and Madge Bellamy in 

“Mother Knows Best.”’ 

Baclanova in “Street of Sin.”’ 

“The Patriot,”’ to me, was easily the best 
American-made film of 1928. ‘Four Devils” 
would be my second choice. 

The two best imported pictures were “Czar 
Ivan the Terrible’ and “The End of St. 
Petersburg,”’ both Russian. 





Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 ] 


*RED DANCE—Fox.—More Russian revolution, 
dramatically directed by Raoul Walsh. Charles 
Farrell, Ivan Linow and Dolores del Rio head an 
exceptional cast. The picture isa yeal thriller. (July.) 

REFORM—Chadwick.—Wherein a mush-headed 
psychologist reforms a good-looking girl crook by 
teaching her to eat with a fork. (July.) 

RETRIBUTION—Warners.—Vitaphone with a 
bad script but our old friend, Henry B. Walthall, 
registers neatly. (Dec.) 

*REVENGE—United Artists.—The third of the 
three ‘“‘R’s’’ of Edwin Carewe and Dolores Del Rio. 
Pictorially attractive gypsy stuff. (Oct.) 

RIDING TO FAME—Elbee.—Does the villainous 
bookie succeed in queering the horse race and wreck- 
ing younglove? Don’t bedumb! (August.) 

RILEY OF RAINBOW DIVISION—Anchor.— 
Trivial comedy of the training camps. ( Dec.) 

RINTY OF THE DESERT—Warners.—An ap- 
pealing and unusual dog story with the one and only 
Rin-Tin-Tin. (July.) 

RIVER WOMAN, THE—Gotham.—Fine and 
sincere story with a splendid performance by Jac- 
queline Logan. (Oct.) 

ROAD HOUSE—Fox.—Proving that flaming 
youth got the idea from the older generation. Rather 
hot. (Oct.) 

ROMANCE OF A ROGUE, THE—Carlos.— 
Soggy. (November.) 

ROUGH RIDIN’ RED—FBO.—Buzz Barton’s 
red hair triumphs over cinematic slush. (November.) 

RUNAWAY GIRLS—Columbia.—Stuffy melo- 
drama witha moral. (Dec.) 

SALLY OF THE SCANDALS—FBO.—Bessie 
Love puts life into a back-stage story that might have 
beendull. (August.) 

SALLY’S SHOULDERS—FBO.—Slightly exas- 
perating. (Oct.) 

SAL OF SINGAPORE—Pathe.—Phyllis Haver 
as a bad girl who is reformed by a little che-ild. 
Salty and picturesque background. (Dec.) 

SAWDUST PARADISE, ZTHE—Paramount.— 
From ballyhoo artist to lady soul-saver, played by 
Esther Ralston. (Oct.) 

SAY IT WITH SABLES—Columbia.—Heigh-ho! 
Another gold-digger story. (September.) 

SCARLET DOVE, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.—Mili- 
tary life in Czarist Russia. Mostly bedroom scenes. 
Lowell Sherman—the cur—acts grand and wears as 
many gaudy uniforms as a Roxy usher. (July.) 

SCARLET LADY, THE—Columbia.—Ho-hum, 
more Russians. Silly stuff. (Oct.) 

SEX LIFE OF THE POLYP—Fox-Movietone.— 
Gorgeous satire on a scientific lecture, by old Profes- 
sor Robert Benchley. (November.) 

SHIP COMES IN, A—Pathe-De Mille.—How 
patriotism comes to an immigrant family. (Sept.) 

SHOULD A GIRL MARRY ?—Rayart.—Pre- 
senting the sad problems of a gal with a past. (Dec.) 

SHOW FOLKS—Pathe.—Just an obvious story of 
theatrical people and their struggles. (November.) 


SHOW GIRL—First National.—It misses the 
piquant charm of the book but still it is an above-the- 
average comedy. (November.) 

*SHOW PEOPLE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
Marion Davies and William Haines portray the funny 
side of the goof who would get into the movies. 
Recommended. (August.) 

SINGAPORE MUTINY, THE—FBO.—Life in 
coal hole of a ship—if ¢hat’s what interests you. (Dec.) 

*SINGING FOOL, THE—Warners.—Saga of a 
mammy shouter. With Al Jolson. Sobs and Vita- 
phone songs. (Oct.) 

SINGLE MAN, A—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Aileen Pringle and Lew Cody in their best smart-set 
comedy so far. (Oct.) 

SINNERS IN LOVE—FBO.—Little gal alone in 
a big city. Where have you heard that before? 
(November.) 

SIN TOWN—Pathe.—Just a poor western. (Oct.) 

SISTERS OF EVE—Rayart. —Mystery story of 
a missing millionaire who is not missed by his hard- 
hearted bride. Fair enough. (November.) 

SKIRTS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — Syd Chap- 
linina soggy Britishcomedy. (Sepiember.) 

SMILIN’ GUNS—Universal.—Hoot Gibson in a 
really funny one. (Oct.) 

SMOKE BELLEW—Big Four.—Conway Tearle 
returnsinan Alaskan yarn. Somesplendid blizzards. 
(November.) 

SO THIS IS LOVE—Columbia.—Slightly goofy 
story of a dressmaker’s assistant turned prize-fighter 
—all for love. With William Collier, Jr., and Shirley 
Mason. (July.) 

SON OF THE GOLDEN WEST—FBO.—Tom 
Mix has changed his studio but not the plot of his 
pictures. (November.) 

SPEED CHAMPION, THE—Rayart. — If you 
can get steamed up over the adventures of a grocery 
boy. (September.) 

SPIELER, THE—Pathe.—Carnival life, as it 
really is. And Renee Adoree knows her atmosphere. 
A good show. (Dec.) 

SPIES — UFA.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— Dull 
story made only slightly less dull by fantastic, 
Germanic treatment. (Dec.) 

STATE STREET SADIE—Warners.—Can you 
believe it? Another underworld story. And not 
among the best. (July.) 

STICK TO YOUR STORY—Rayart.—Fun 
among the reporters. My, what a life—and what a 
picture! (Dec.) 

STOLEN LOVE—FBO.—A quickie. 
show down the street. (Dec.) 

STOP THAT MAN—Universal.—Arthur Lake in 
a comedy that’s a riot of fun. Watch this lad! 
(September.) 

STORMY WATERS—Tiffany-Stahl. — Eve 
Southern tries a Sadie Thompson but this story of 
love in the tropics doesn’t quite come off. (Augusti.) 

STRANGE CASE OF CAPTAIN RAMPER.— 
Defu-First National.—German picture with original 
plot. Justabitheavy. (August.) 
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GRAY 
HAIR 


End It SAFELY 
by Natural Way 





1 You try it first on a single lock ‘of your 

hair to see whatit does. Thus have no 
fear of results. 

2 Then simply comb this water-like liquid 
through your hair. Clean... safe. Takes 
only 7 or 8 minutes. 

3 Arrange hair and watch color gradually 
creep back. Restoration will be perfect 

and complete. 


Test it Free at Home 


HERE is a marvelous way to bring back 

color to gray hair—to restore faded streaks 

to youthful color—to regain gleaming brilliance. 

It’s clean and colorless as water. Yousimply 

comb it through the hair. It will not wash nor 

rub off. It’s called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Make amazing test. See for yourself what it 
will do. Few cents’ worth gives complete res- 
toration. Get full-size bottle from druggist. 
He will return every penny if not delighted. 

Or write for free test supply (g7ve color of 
hair) to Mary T. Goldman Co., 330-A Goldman 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MARY T.GOLDMAN’S 


Hair Color Restorer 








tecemale lessons of # 
e ore yp MARSAY 
PRACTICE METHOD— 
which turns oon expert operators 
ina few months, at home in spare ff 
time! Earn as you learn! You @ 
K can make from $10 to $20 a week 
xe >” even while learning. & 
1) $50.00 to $100.00 a WEEK 
fa Plenty of positions now open. We help you go in 
ma business for yourself—we’ll back you to open a® 
# MARSAY licensed beauty shop. Profits of BS 000 5 
to $7,500 ayear. Satisfaction or money pA ; 
We show you how to earn your way. Write todav! & 
’ MARSAY SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
ks Dept. 142, 219 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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yo 

Your Face 

ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER will shape your 
nose to perfect proportions while you sleep 
or work. Age doesn’t matter. Safe, painless, 
comfortable. Rapid, permanent results 
guaranteed. 60,000 doc- 


tors and users praise itasa 
most marvelous invention. 
No metal or screws. 


30-Day FREE TRIAL 


Miiialaiia Send for FREE BOOKLET Gold Medat 
ANITA Institute A-28 Anita Bidg. NEWARK, N. J. 
















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








Stopped His 
ear 


You, too, can drive away dandruff and other scalp 
irritations, Nightand morning for thenext few days 


pour a littleliquid D. D. D.onyourscalp. Rub it 

in thoroughly. Note the clean, refreshing odor of 
this antiseptic. Its soothing, healing elements 
penetrate thescalp. Stopsitchinginstantly. Clear, 

stainless and greaseless—dries up almost immedi- 
ately. A 60c bottle will prove the merit of D.D.D.— 
or your money back. If your druggist does not 
have this famous Prescription on hand, you can 
send 60c for a bottle direct to the D . D. D. Cor- 
poration, Dept. 3281, Batavia, Illinois. 


D.D.D. : KiEtsusi 





The Alluring, Irresistible 
Charm Of Woman 


Not infrequently a woman loses charm because her 
nervous system 1s rundown. 


Strong nerves and 
good looks go 
together. The 
woman who 
takes the herbal 
tonic which Dr. 
Pierce prescrib- 
ed for many 
years when in 
active practice, 
namely, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription, 
retains her clear 
complexion, 
bright eyes, vi- 
vacity and 
youthful ap- 
earance. 
omen should 
take this tonic 
in maidenhood. 
womanhood or 
motherhood. 
Send 10e for 
anacquaintance 
package of the 
tablets. The 
Dr. Pierce Clinic will give you medical advice free, too. 


OR. PIERCE’S INVALIDS HOTEL, 665 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PREITY ANKLES $5.75 











and CAIVES perpae 
pain IMMEDIATELY ff 


ry. . WALTER’S Specialextrastron e 
Ankle Bands, will support an 
shape the ankle and calf while reduc- 
ing them. 


They fit like a glove. Can be worn un=- 
der any kind of hose without detection. 
You cannote thedifference inshapeof 








ankle at once. Can be worn at night 
and reduce while you sleep, orduring 
the day deriving then extra benefit 
of the support. 







Write for Dr. Walte V Pr: 
Ankle acsnat ‘for $3 re “V7 be 
check or —— order (no cash) or rubber ae 
pay postm: known the 
og ‘Antile and Calf measure to vag hl over 
DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER years of 
389 Fifth Avenue New York peliceinee 
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STREET OF ILLUSION—Columbia.—Back- 
stage story and an interesting defense of the Thespian 
ego. (Dec.) 

*STREET OF SIN, THE—Paramount.—Tech- 
nically a fine picture but the story, a brutal tale of the 
London slums, is repellent. The least satisfactory of 
Emil Jannings’ American productions. (July.) 

STRIVING FOR FORTUNE — Excellent. — 
Doity woik in the ship-yards. (November.) 

STRONGER WILL, THE—Excellent.—Just one 
longyawn. (August.) 

SUBMARINE—Columbia.—A great thriller, with 
a fine situation and some spectacular scenes, almost 
spoiled by unimaginative handling. Worth seeing, 
nevertheless. (November.) 

SWEET SIXTEEN—Rayart.—Mild but fairly 
pleasing story of a modern girl. (Dec. 

TAKE ME HOME—Paramount.—Bebe Daniels 
in a natural comedy of back-stage life. (November.) 

TAXI 13—FBO.—Chester Conklin in the funny 
adventures of a superstitious taxi driver. (Oct.) 

TELLING THE WORLD — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—That comical cuss, Bill Haines, goes to 
China. More darned fun,inasilly way. Anita Page, 
who makes her debut in this one, is all to the good. 
(July.) 

TENTH AVENUE—Pathe-De Mille.—Boarding 
house life on the wrong side of Manhattan. Heavy 
melodrama and vividly played by Phyllis Haver, 
Victor Varconi and Joseph Schildkraut. (WJuly.) 

*TERROR, THE—Warners.—Mystery stuff, well 
presented in an all-talkie. (Oct) 

THREE RING MARRIAGE—First National.— 
Heart interest and comedy in an original story of 
circus life. (September.) 

THROUGH THE BREAKERS—Gotham.— 
South Sea Island story—and a really good one. (Dec.) 

THUNDERCLOUD, ‘THE—Anchor.—A _ good 
scenic, but shy on drama. (Oct.) 

TIDE OF EMPIRE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Standard pattern story of Gold Rush but acted and 
directed with a verve that puts it over. (Dec.) 

TIMES SQUARE—Gotham.—Arthur Lubin im- 
itates Al Jolson and so invites the inevitable odious 
comparisons. (November.) 

TOP SERGEANT MULLIGAN—Anchor.—Fair 
enough war burlesque but enough’s enough. (Se?t.) 

TRAIL OF COURAGE, THE — FBO.—Cactus 
epicand simply terrible. (September.) 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—Universal.—Originally 
reviewed in January. Sound effects have increased 
its box-office value. (Oct.) 

UNDRESSED—Sterling.—Teaching us not to be 
mean to our children and also not to pose for strange 
artists. Anodd plateof hash. (September.) 

UNITED STATES SMITH — Gotham. — Eddie 
Gribbon and Mickey Bennett in a roughneck but 
funnycomedy. (August.) 

VANISHING PIONEER, THE—Paramount.— 
The return of Jack Holt to the Paramount ranch. 
And the result isa Grade A Western. (August.) 

VARSITY—Paramount.—The more sentimental 
side of life at Princeton. Charles Rogers and Mary 
Brian will make it popular with the young folks. (Oct.) 

VIRGIN LIPS—Columbia.—Respectable, in spite 
of the title and some dangerous costumes worn by 
Olive Borden. (November.) 


WALKING BACK—Pathe-De_ Miille.—Trivial 


story of the younger generation made interesting by 


(July.) 


the presence of the charming Sue Carol. 
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WARMING UP—Paramount.—Richard Dixinan 
original and really funny story of a bushleague 
pitcher. Family diversion. (July.) 

*WATERFRONT—First National.—Jack Mul- 
hall proves that he can be attractive even with a dirty 
face. And he is again aided by Dorothy Mackaill. 
A comedy with originality. (November.) 


WATER HOLE, THE—Paramount.—De Luxe 
Zane Gray Western that marks the return of Jack 
Holt. (November.) 


WEDDING MARCH, THE—Paramount.—Von 
Stroheim’s romance of old Vienna, messed up with 
some repellant scenes and characters. Some good 
moments, but, as a whole, a waste of time, money and 
talent. (November.) 


WEST OF ZANZIBAR—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
—tLon Chaney goes cripple again. So does the plot. 
(November.) 


*WHEEL OF CHANCE—First National.—Rich- 
ard Barthelmess does some good acting in a dual réle. 
You forget the improbabilities of the story in your 
interest in the star’s acting and the dramatic situa- 
tions. (August.) 


WHEN THE LAW RIDES—FBO.—Something 
better than the conventional Western plot. With 
Tom Tyler and Frankie Darrow. (August.) 


WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Lon Chaney au naturel. Swell crook story. 
(September.) 


WHIP, THE—First National.—Dorothy Mackaill 
in an English sporting melodrama that just misses 
being thrilling. (Seplember.) 


WHITE SHADOWS OF THE SOUTH SEAS— 
Mcetro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Just misses ing a re- 
markable picture. Its weakness of story is atoned for 
by some of the most beautiful tropical pictures ever 
filmed. (August.) 

WIFE’S RELATIONS, THE—Columbia.—Naive 
romance of an heiress who finds a job and a husband 
inadepartment store. (August.) 

WILD WEST ROMANCE—Fox.—Some thrills in 
this Western but Rex Bell, the newcomer, will never 
fill the Stetson of Tom Mix. (August.) 

WIN THAT GIRL—Fox.—With Sue Carol and 
Dave Rollins. Otherwise nothing to recommend it. 
(November.) 

*WOMAN DISPUTED, THE—United Artists.— 
Norma Talmadge and Gilbert Roland are excellent in 
a stirring drama of Central Europe during the war. 
(September.) 

WOMAN FROM MOSCOW, THE—Paramount. 
—Pola Negri’s swan song for Paramount. (Qct.) 

WOMAN’S WAY, A—Columbia.—This time the 
diamond necklace is lost in the Latin Quarter of Paris. 
(August.) 

WOMEN THEY TALK ABOUT—Warners.— 
Charming Vitaphone comedy. (Oct.) 

WOMEN WHO DARED—Excellent.—Slumming 
party to the lower East Side, as the movies picture 
it. (August.) 

WRIGHT IDEA, THE—First 
gone wrong. (Oct.) 

YELLOW CONTRABAND — Pathe.— Dope 
smuggling and other cute modern occupations. ( Dec.) 

YELLOW LILY, THE—First National.—Con- 
cerning the bad habit of archdukes of falling in love 
with ladies who live on the other side of the tracks. 
Billie Dove and Clive Brook are the principal reasons 
why you'll want to see the picture. (July.) 

YOUNG WHIRLWIND, THE—FBO.—Kid en- 
tertainment, with Buzz Barton. (Dec.) 


National.—But 
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the head man in the picture is Victor Seastrom, her director 
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Diet—The Menace of Hollywood 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 ] 


contract with the Hal Roach Studios. Pretty, 
talented—but overweight! 

The order came. 

She must lose. Those pounds HAD to come 
off! 

She went on a diet, so strenuous that she 
collapsed and was rushed to a sanatorium. 
Today you do not see her on the screen. Holly- 
wood has forgotten her. 

She has dropped out completely from the 
film world. 

There are dozens of stories of this kind to be 
recounted. There is hardly a star in the busi- 
ness who has not, at one time or another, been 
sentenced to diet. Their own ideas on the sub- 
ject are almost identical. In the first place 
they must do it and they, themselves, do not 
realize what effect it will have upon their 
health. They are not convinced enough of the 
danger from diet to make an effort to change 
things. 

There is but one beam of hope. ‘The girls 
could stop all this nonsense if they would,” said 
Dr. Willis, ‘‘but they don’t know they’re being 
harmed by it. They could band together and 
refuse to take off this ridiculous amount of 
weight. They seem to get the sort of clothes 
they want at the studios. They make a big 
enough howl about dressing rooms and lighting 
and publicity. Why don’t they start a cam- 
paign about their figures? Because of this 


stupid, atrocious style they are affecting the 
health of women the world over.” 

Will there be a new woman? Will these slim 
princesses disappear from the silver sheet? 
Anita Page has gone right on playing leading 
roles and Anita is one of the few girls who is 
average weight. She is five feet two and 
she weighs 118 pounds. That is just one pound 
below the correct weight. Her fan mail in- 
creases. There have, as yet, been no criticisms 
in the papers about her figure. She is a novice 
to the screen and she may be the herald of a 
new era in filmdom. 

Recently it was reported that eighty per cent 
of the women who took out marriage licenses in 
a given month were plump, so maybe the pro- 
ducers are wrong and maybe men do like ’em a 
trifle hefty after all. 

At any rate, one thing is certain. The stars 
cannot keep up when they are underfed. 
Tragic, isn’t it, that they should work so hard 
for luxury and, when it comes, be too starved 
to enjoy it? 

But this battle of fame versus health is 
bound to bring the dawning of a new screen 
era. The pendulum, no doubt, will swing to 
the other extreme. And you'll be drinking 
milk and eating large quantities of mashed 
potatoes yet to be in style. In the meantime, 
however, don’t copy the stars’ figures nor their 
diets if you want to be well and happy. 





Conrad in Quest of a Voice 
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before the lens in a few seconds. And even 
at that, if it sags, it can be saved by cutting. 
In making sound pictures, however, a scene 
cannot be cut. The conversation must carry 
through, the tempo must be sustained. Thus, 
the experienced stage actor has a distinct 
advantage, for he is in the habit of holding 
his audience for as long a period as twenty- 
five minutes, the length of an entire act. 

“Due to this lack of stage experience, there 
has been an inclination on the part of screen 
players to talk their lines. By that I mean 
they forget to act their parts, they forget to 
be natural and at ease; they step out of 
character to speak. But experience is rapidly 
changing this, and players are learning that 
all they need to do is be absolutely natural 
before the microphone—as natural as though 
they were talking on the telephone.”’ 

In the first pictures employing conversation, 
Nagel admits that he and all others made the 
same sad mistake of speaking with exaggerated 
emphasis, each word enunciated distinctly and 
by itself. 

“That of course was artificial. It registered 
just that way on the recording device. It 
destroyed all semblance of personality, of 
individuality. 

“With the perfection of reproducing methods, 
however, with the development of a ‘vocal 
technique,’ the voice is bound to take on a 
new significance, to become a dominant factor. 


““TN fact, I feel sure that the time will come 

when players will be known by their voices. 
There will be ‘voice fans.’ People will go to 
see certain players because they like to hear 
them speak. There will even be sex appeal 
in the voice.” 

Conrad Nagel was the first male star ever to 
appear in a full-length talking picture. Al 
Jolson, of course, launched the speakies by his 
bit of conversation in “The Jazz Singer.” 
But Jolson was not a motion picture actor. 
And, too, Nagel appeared in “Glorious Betsy” 


before Jolson brought forth his ‘Singing 
Fool.”’ To that extent, then, Nagel has con- 
tributed to this new chapter of cinema prog- 
ress. And when talkie history is written, he 
will be listed among the pioneers. 

If there was ever any skepticism regarding 
Nagel’s magnetism and latent power, that 
doubt died—or will die—under pressure of his 
voice personality. 


“VT BELIEVE,” he predicted, “that talking 

pictures will do much to make correct Eng- 
lish popular. Recently I listened to the accept- 
ance speeches of both our presidential can- 
didates and was surprised at the number of 
words each mispronounced. Yet both are well 
educated men—especially Herbert Hoover, a 
college graduate, trained in the science of 
engineering. The fact that they did not 
speak correctly is nothing for which to criticize 
them, however. In fact, correct speech is so 
novel that probably they would have been 
criticized for using it. They would have been 
looked upon as above the common people, as 
not being down to earth. And that, naturally, 
would have cost votes. 

“As a rule, people are afraid to speak good 
English. They are afraid of being ‘razzed,’ 
of being called high-hat. It’s the same com- 
plex that keeps men from being well-dressed, 
from appearing at their best instead of their 
half-best. If a man ever should be correctly 
garbed, it is when he goes to a banquet. Yet 
how many wear evening clothes willingly or 
well? They are afraid of looking ridiculous, of 
what the other fellow will say. Vanity defeats 
them. They hide from perfection in imper- 
fection. And so it is with the proper usage of 
speech. 

“But the screen will change all that. Of 
course, there will be both good and bad 
English in pictures, depending upon the char- 
acter one assumes. Incorrect speech, however, 
will be a part of characterization; correct 
speech will be the ideal. And where the screen 








EARLE LIEDERMAN—The Muscle-Builder 


Author of ‘“‘Muscle Building,’ ‘* Science of Wrestling,’’ 
“* Secrets of Strength,” ** Here’s Health,”’ ** Endurance,” etc. 


Does She Love You Enough? 


Give a Thought to Your Physical Self 


If your wife or sweetheart acts cool and dissatisfied with 
you, give a thought to your physical self. A woman looks 
at more than a man’s face. She's thinking of his ability to 
protect her; provide for her; of her pride in his appear- 
— in a bathing suit, on the athletic field, on the dance 

oor. 

When you hear a woman exclaim: “‘Oh, what a hand- 
some man!”’ she’s not looking at his face alone. She’s 
sized him up from top to toe. Those broad shoulders, that 
graceful athletic stride, the well-shaped neck and head, 
those strong, muscular arms and legs. They thrill any 
woman. Every wife and every sweetheart wants her man 
to belikethat. Are you? 

Well, you can be! 

I Build Strong, Handsome, Healthy Bodies 

People call me the Muscle-Builder. I make men’s 
bodies strong and healthy. My list of over 100,000 won- 
derful successes includes doctors and lawyers, bookkeepers 
and clerks, grandfathers and grandsons, fat men and 
skinny men, weaklings and nervous wrecks. By a method 
of scientific body building I go all. over your body, 
strengthening your internal organs, broadening your 
shoulders, cutting off fat, and generally turning you inside 
out until you're a healthy, handsome fighting he-man any 
woman will be proud of. 

In just 30 days I add one whole inch of live, flexible 
steely muscles to each of your arms and two full inches to 
rippling, muscular strength across your chest. Your legs 
will become straight and strong, your head snap back 
erect, and little lumps of red-blooded muscle will begin to 
stand out on your broadening shoulders. What a hit you 
are going to make with that girl of yours. How proud and 
happy she will be! 

90 Days and You Have One 

But I’m not through with you yet. I don’t make men by halves. Give 
me just 60 days more and then look yourself over. Now you sure are some- 
body! The pe apd to happiness and success is easy. 

People will ask to meet you. Successful business men will realize that 
here is another man to accept as one of their own group. Your boas will 
treat you with a new respect, and that girl of yours will have that look of 
love and affection in her eyes that in itself will more than repay you. 


i Do More Than Promise; | Guarantee It 

With a body like that the thrill of living is as great as the thrill you 
get when you fall in love. It’s wonderful! Just check off on your fingers 
what such a body gives you—pep, vitality, health, strength, love, affection 
—everything a man desires. 

What a picture you'll be in a bathing suit! What a sight in a gym- 
nasium! ou’ll be a magnet for all women’s eyes. That healthy, aggres- 
sive, erect stride of the man who knows what he wants and is going to 
get it, just commands attention. 

Well, that’s the story in a nutshell. If you’re man enough to work 
a little for the sake of your strength, success and happiness, just sit 
right down and mail me this coupon. ‘ It won't cost you a penny and 
Se can see for yourself why thousands of men have so much faith in 

arle Liederman, the Muscle-Builder. 


Send for}my New Book, 64 pages and—it is FREE 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


What do you think of that? I don’t ask one cent. And it’s the peppiest 
piece of reading you ever laid your eyes on. I swear you'll never blink 
an eyelash till zones turned the last cover. And there’s 48 full-page 
photos of myself and some of my prize-winning pupils. This is the finest 
art gallery of strong men ever assembled. ‘And every last one of them 
is shouting my praises. Look them over. If you don’t get a kick out of 
this pitt Gas had better roll over—you’re dead. Come on, then. Take 
out the ol ben or pencil and sign your name and address to the coupon. 
If you haven't a stamp, a postal will do. But snap into it. Do it now! 
Tomorrow you may forget. Remember, it’s something for nothing and 
no strings attached, no obligation. GRAB IT! 


EARLE E, LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 101 305 Broadway, New York City 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 101, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE 
and without any obligation on my part what- 
ever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘Muscular 
Development.”’ 
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has created a world-wide desire to impress 
by appearance, it will-now produce an earnest 
wish to become effective through the medium 
of words.” 

With this end in view, Conrad Nagel has 
approached school authorities in Los Angeles 
to suggest special departments and courses for 
voice training and also for specialization in 
language. 

“My thought,” he said, “is to originate 
this branch of education in the city where 
pictures are made, and to let it spread from 
the cinema center to the rest of the world. 

“Since the world began, there has been pride 
in speech. Oratory, in fact, is one of the oldest 
arts. Demosthenes stood by the sea with his 
mouth filled with pebbles and struggled to 
enunciate his words distinctly in order that his 
pronunciation might be the clearer with the 
impediment removed. It was the study of 
oratory which in the very beginning developed 
voice personality.” 


PROM now on, there is bound to be special 
effort to concentrate on this new angle. Al- 
ready it looms among screen aspirants as the 
coming craze. 

Like bobbed hair and Oxford bags, it will 
be the great affliction. 

“But this wild rush to voice teachers and 
elocutionists,” says Nagel, “will not accom- 
plish the purpose hoped for. Personally, I 
think that if all the elocution teachers were 
rounded up and dropped overboard, it would 
be a good riddance. 

“Elocution teachers concentrate on artifici- 
ality. They take naturalness entirely out of 
the voice. And how unnecessary, for what a 
simple thing it is to speak correctly and, at 
the same time, naturally. 

“Have you heard Rabbi Wise or George Ber- 
nard Shaw on the Movietone? Their English 
is flawless, their diction perfect, and there is 
not the slightest suggestion of artificiality in 
the voice of either. 

“T took voice training during my college 
course, and even after I went to New York 
to go on the stage. I had a terrible struggle 
to shake my mid-western twang, and de- 
veloped a series of exercises for my tongue and 


SECTION 


lips that I practiced diligently, all for the 
purpose of breaking my drawl, and also to 
place my voice correctly. The enunciation of 
words along with the tone of the voice means 
everything. 

“Did you ever see Clarence Darrow, famous 
criminal attorney, slumped down in his chair, 
half asleep, absolutely insignificant in ap- 
pearance? Yet when the man rumbles that 
voice of his to the far corners of the room, 
its vibrations strike the emotional sounding 
board of every listener. Without that marvel- 
ous voice, powerful in the beginning, no doubt, 
but perfected through years of training in the 
practical school of oratory, Clarence Darrow 
would be anything but the great force he now 
represents before the bar. 

“To my mind, he is one of the most out- 
standing examples of the importance of voice 
personality.” 

It was Conrad Nagel’s voice that brought 
him conspicuously to the front in public 
activities of the Film Capital. Resonance and 
volume give an impression of personality en- 
tirely at variance with his screen self. We get 
no adequate impression of the Nagel physique 
in pictures, for through some unknown trickery 
of the lens he is disclosed—as he himself 
admits—not as a man of unusual stature but 
much smaller than he really is. 


PEOPLE are often surprised when they learn 
that Nagel is more than six feet tall, that he 
weighs nearly one hundred and seventy 
pounds, that he has an athlete’s body, every 
muscle a sinew of steel. Taking hold of his 
arm is like grabbing up a chunk of cement 
sidewalk. 

On his feet, addressing an audience, this man 
Nagel is a bundle of dynamite. The intensity 
of his voice completely dominates his auditors. 
Not only is he eloquent, he gives to his words 
a conviction that carries unquestioned sincer- 
ity. 

And as far as he can be‘heard, his words 
are distinct, understandable. 

It will be interesting to watch the Nagel 
career, as well as the Nagel predictions. He, 
with a few others, is a cinema Columbus of the 
moment, striking out into a new world. 
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The Studio Murder 
Mystery 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90 ] 





nigan related his story faithfully as follows: 
“Well, I come on duty as usual at sivin. I 
made me rounds, and near froze to death 


with the dirty fog creepin’ down me back. | 
Nothin’ happened up to me 9:30 round, whin | 


I heard Seibert carryin’ on as usual on Stage 
Six. Thin later Miss Beaumont comes on, so 
MacDougal tells me, and Billy West. About 
that time things begin to happen. . . .” 


. Wer things?” 

“Well, sor, nothin’ you can put yer 
finger on, and MacDougal he tells me I’m a 
domned liar. Not in so many words, you 
understand, but that’s his manin’ all right! 
Anyways, whin I starts on me 11:30 round I 
sees a woman’s figger runnin’ down the women’s 
dressin’ rooms in direction of Hardell’s room. 
.. . I see it sneakin’ down the steps, sor! 
Thin, later, I see a dark figger stealin’ out of 
the bushes on the West side of Stage Six, and 
makin’ for the stage door . . .” 

“That was about ... midnight?” 

“Just at, sor. I was just fetchin’ up at 
Stage Six, which same would be near twelve 
o'clock. WhinI gets up to the stage, the figger 
has disappeared. I thinks to meself it’s inside, 
and makes to go on the stage. Then Seibert 
bellows out fer me to stay off. . . .” 

“Does he often do that?” 

“Sure, it’s second nature to him, sor! Bad 
cess to him!’’ with another quick glance of 
defiance at Rosenthal. The president said 
quickly, 

“You're right, Lannigan. Mr. Seibert has 
too much temperament. . . .” 

“‘Timper, plain and simple, I’d call it, sor! 
Well, thin I goes back to the gate, and talks a 
bit. Pretty soon Seibert and Hardell come out 
in Seibert’s car. Seibert, contrary to his 
custom, speaks to us! He says, ‘Goodnight, 


men!’ and Hardell, who’s always been in the | 


habit of exchangin’ a word whin he comes and 
goes, sings out, ‘It’s a great life if you don’t 
weaken!’ I’m tellin’ this, sor, because whilst 
I nivver had much use fer a dirty bum like 
Hardell, he knows how to treat a man decent 
whin he meets him!” 


“NOU could swear that Seibert and Hardell 


went out of this studio .. . together. . . 
at that time, Lannigan?”’ said Smith with sud- 
den sharpness. 


“And why couldn’t I swear it? Ain’t it the 
truth?” bridled the little Irishman. 

“And what time did they go?” 

“Just before I wint over to have me lunch, 
as I said . . . it was 12:17 by me clock, sor, 
and that was the time MacDougal marked 
thim out.” 

“Allright. Now, did you see any more dark 
figures?” 

‘Right after I hears the banshee, I sees wan 
ao across the lawn from Stage 

es ote 

“Lannigan, you’re night watchman of this 
studio, aren’t you?” 

“Tam thot!” 

“Then wouldn’t it have been your duty to 
investigate these queer happenings?” 


“Sure, and didn’t I want to do that very | 


thing, sor? Didn’t I tell Mac me suspicions? 
And what does he say tome? He says I nivver 
seen that first figger at all . . . that the only 
woman on the lot is Miss Beaumont, and I can 
see by her light she’s up in her room, and the 
other wan he says is Billy West makin’ a sneak 
fer the stage as soon as he can to get his script! 
And the third, which same I sees after I hears 
the banshee, Mac won’t hear to at all! He 
tells me it’s me ignorant Irish superstition, and 
if I thinks I hears a banshee, which same I 
couldn’t have heard at all, there not bein’ any 
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such cratures, why thin of course I couldn’t 
have seen any other dark figger . . .”’ and 
Lannigan spat disgustedly on his hands and 
rubbed them. 

“And so he wouldn’t encourage you to 
make a search of the lot?”’ 

“Encourage me? Not him. I was goin’ to 
ask him to come along ... but I sees he 
thinks I’madomn fool. . . .” 

“But you heard that banshee. . 
forget that!’’ said Smith insistently. 


. don’t 


AIN’T likely to forget it, nor would ye be 
yerself, sor!’’ snapped Lannigan impatiently. 
Smith smiled, 

“That’s right. Now Lannigan, who do you 
really think that last dark figure was?”’ 

“‘Judgin’ by what’s been goin’ on this lot 
fer some time past, I’d say it was MacDougal’s 
daughter, which same inference is what made 
Mac so mad the first time I told him . . .” 

“The first time?” 

“Well, you see, sor, not knowin’ there was 
any lady on the lot whin I sees that first dark 
figger goin’ in the direction of Hardell’s room, 
I thinks to meself it must be Mac’s daughter. 
Which same I would not have mentioned to 
him only he made me mad whin he pokes fun 
at me fer me Irish superstitions . . .” 

“Did you tell him you thought it was his 
daughter?” 

“Not in so many words, sor. . 
knew what I meant.’ 

“Hm ...I1 understand his daughter has 
been mixed up with Hardell. Perhaps you 
know about that?” 

“T could tell you things would open yer eyes, 
sor . . . which same I finds out whin I makes 
me round of the stages at night!”’ 

A groan came from Rosenthal. He banged 
his fist down on his desk. Not with a crash, 
but softly . . . hopelessly. 

“On my lot! Onmy stages! The dirty low- 
lifer!’ he muttered. He was overcome with an 
overwhelming sense of his impotency. He had 
made the unwritten law . . . and how they 
had broken it . . . broken it to the end that 
murder had been committed. The realization 
that he had not, after all, controlled the be- 
havior of the people who worked! for him in 
such things, sobered him and saddened him. 


. but he 
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“So it made MacDougal mad, did it? Then 
I take it, he doesn’t like this caflair between 
his daughter and Hardell. 

‘Like it? He turns cold as an icicle, 
mutters he’ll kill the man if he catches ’em. ... 

**You’ve heard him say that?”’ 

“Didn’t I just say I had? I ain’t the only 
wan. Others have heard him, too. The day 
watchman, fer wan.” 

“And what time did you suggest to him 
that you might have seen his daughter? Was 
it before, or after, you went across for your 
lunch?” 

“Before. 
sor.” ’ 

“That’s all for the present, Lannigan, thank 
you,’’ said Smith then. 

“Tf it’s not askin’ too much, sor, will you tell 
me what happened last night?’ burst from the 
little man. 

“Dwight Hardell was murdered on Stage 
Six.” 

“Holy Mither 0’ God!”’ breathed Lannigan, 
and crossed himself piously. 

“Lannigan, could MacDougal go to Stage 
Six while you were out on your round, and you 
not see that he was missing from the gate?”’ 

‘Sure, and he could... .’’ started the 
Irishman, and checked himself. “‘ You’re nivver 
thinkin’ old Mac did the deed, mister?”’ 

“It appears he had a desire to see Hardell 
dead . 

“ Saints presairve MSearen cate 


and 


B ] 


Shortly after midnight, it was, 


”? 


VISH to know vat made you tink Lanni- 
gan heard a scream ... a banshee...” 
inquired Rosenthal. 

“Two and two make four,” smiled Smith. 
“The woman who fled the set was so frightened 
she left her finger marks in blood on the canvas 
door. 

“More likely than not, she screamed!”’ 

“But .. .”? and Rosenthal leaned forward 
quickly, and Smith was surprised at the evi- 
dence of real probing into the matter in his 
statement. 

“But . .. you say she screamed and left 
blood marks at the same time . . . vell, Mr. 
Smith, maybe she pricks her own finger! . . . 
Mr. Seibert tells us he and Hardell are not on 
the lot at the time Lannigan tells us he heard 
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the banshee . . . who you tell me vas the 
voman who dipped her hand in Hardell’s life 
blood! If ve are to believe Seibert, and 
MacDougal and Lannigan, Hardell vas in 
Hollywood at the time you make out he vas 
onmy lot . . . murdered!” 

‘“‘Bravo!’’ applauded the detective. ‘Keep 
this up and we'll want you on our force!” 
Then, soberly, “You’ve hit the monkey 
wrench in the machinery, all right! There’s 
a hitch somewhere. Maybe Lannigan’s clock 
was an hour out of the way. We'll have to 
check up. Anyway, there’s something rotten 
in Denmark about it! Well, we'll talk to 
MacDougal . . . that daughter of his now.” 

“That is foolishness! I know that little 
girl She is vid my cousin ofer at Killing 


Komedies! She is vild, yes, but she is not a 
murderess! Neffer vill I belief that!” 

“* MacDougal, then?” 

Rosenthal shrugged. 

“Of course I should not vant to think that 
of him, either, but . . . he isa qveer fellow... 
qviet, and . . . vell, you see him yourself!” 


CHAPTER IX 


we HILE Clancy is getting MacDougal 

over, I’ll step in to your restaurant and 
have a bite,’’ said Smith, unfolding his long 
length from Abraham Rosenthal’s all too com- 
fortable chair. The president of Superior 
Tilms drew a sucking breath of regret. 

“Tsk! So! You haff not yet had your 
lunch! Ve villgorightavay .. .” 

“T want to go alone.”’? The detective could 
be abruptly truthful at times. 

“‘T want time to mill over this testimony .. . 
and I want to study your people. Also... 
I have taken a lot of your time today,’ he 
amended. 

Even the news of the murder could not 
quite quell that irrepressible spirit of .. . 
Smith stopped a moment in his tracks to 
analyze it. What was it? On every hand he 
caught the tag-end of a bantering remark . . . 
the last chuckle of a burst of laughter! These 
people about him seemed to be playing .. . 
always playing ...even that morning, 
when the director, Bonet, was roaring orders 
through his megaphone, and there was the 
apparent nerve-tension of catching a mob at 
the psychological moment . . . of gathering 
and holding the many ends that went to make 
up the successful photographing of the scene 
by three variously angled cameras, trained ona 
constantly shifting group of humanity... 
taking in with each turn the action of indi- 
viduals and stars alike (Smith thought of 
certain ‘“‘snapshots’’ he had taken, and how 
everything always seemed to get in the way 
and to worry him) even in that period, when 
certainly those picture folk were working, 
and working hard . . . he had felt the under- 
current of, as Rosenthal had said, ‘‘kidding.”’ 
Earlier in the afternoon, wandering about the 
lot by himself, after his study of Stage Six, and 
its grim figure, he had peeked into a set where 
an old man sat thumbing over some faded 
yellow letters, and weeping weakly all over his 
long beard. 


P until the instant the camera started, 

this old man was jazzing his body in his 
chair . . . snapping his thumbs, and enter- 
taining the rest of the company with a running 
fire of ludicrous comment! 

Then, the ‘‘snapping’”’ into the scene... 
the tears, welling up as easily as though from 
a faucet turned on... the “‘Cut”’ shouted 
by the director, and the old man jumping up 
with alacrity, 

“Me for a coke, fellows! Never too old to 
drink. Gimme a bottle.’”’ Then slapping his 
own wrist as he spilled a drop on the long false 
beard. 

“Naughty! Naughty! Papa spank 

It wasn’t what they said, so much as the 
way they said it. The laughter . . . bubbling 
all the time underneath . . . the happy-go- 
lucky, comradely joy of life, effervescing be- 
neath the surface! The doing seriously of 


2? 


serious scenes, but the never taking seriously, 
of themselves! Smith felt the charm of it. 
He had a moment’s wistful hunger to be one of 
them . . . to love life, and live it to the full, 
as these people loved it, and lived it! 

Like the little girl from Kansas he thought 
longingly of the beauty that money could buy, 
and how these people were surrounded with it 
on every side. Even the most ordinary and 
lowly object of furnishing, was made a work 
of art! He wanted to climb on the band 
wagon and join the gay throng... to go 
laughing and shouting merrily down the road 
of life! He thought of these people as holding 
their lips to a brimming cup. . . a cup in 
which all the desires that life brought to one, 
were jammed and packed! 


"THEN he went into the commissary, and met 
his first contact with the caste system of the 
studios. Rosenthal had told him to take a 
table at the end of the room farthest from the 
door. He had wondered why. Now he caught 
it all in a glance. Near the door were extras, 
eating belated luncheons like his own . . . or 
having tea, or drinks. Then came people who 
seemed to him to have more importance. Up 
near where Rosenthal had told him to sit he 
recognized two famous motion picture stars. 
He laughed to himself as he sat down. There 
were no marked divisions of the room, but 
the divisions were there! He felt that it would 
surely follow out that way throughout the 
industry. The extras to the extras, and the 
stars to the stars. He realized what a hard 
won fight it must be to reach the brimming 
cup! As he was finishing his coffee, a waitress 
came to him. 

“You are Mr. Smith? Mr. Rosenthal said 
you would be at his table. You are wanted on 
the phone.” 

“That you, chief? I’ve got the guy.” 

“Has he learned what has happened?”’ 

“Nope. He was reading his paper in his 
kitchen, but you know there wasn’t nothin’ 
init.” 

“Well, don’t tell him. 
over.” 


I’m coming right 


‘THE difference in Clancy’s attitude towards 
this man, compared to that he used towards 
Lannigan, was in itself sufficient evidence of 
the difference in the two witnesses. As tall as 
Smith and with an upright, military bearing 
not so different from Seibert’s. Level, blue 
eyes, staring out calmly, almost bleakly, from 
under beetling, bushy sandy eyebrows. A 
massive face, without rounded contours. High 
cheek bones, a long straight nose, above full 
but firmly moulded lips, the whole dominated 
by a strong, square jaw. 

A sandy mustache clipped squarely, and 
adding to the grim look of efficiency which gave 
out from him. 

“A hard man... and a set one,” said 
Smith to himself. Then he rose and held out 
his hand. 

“Royal Northwest Mounted Police, I under- 
stand, MacDougal?” 

“Fight years, sir.” 
“You wished to see me?”’ 

“Captain Smith vishes to ask you some 
qvestions,”’ answered the president of Superior 
Films, waving him to a chair with his fat hand, 
in which one of his choice cigars smoked 
fragrantly. Ignoring Rosenthal’s frown and 
out thrust lower lip, Smith tendered the gate- 
man a cigar from the open box on the desk, 
and started to light a match for it. But 
MacDougal put out his hand in refusal. 

“Thank you. I smoke a pipe,” he said 
courteously. 

Smith sensed the pride in the tone. The 
man would not accept one of the president’s 
cigars, offered by another than himself! It 
was one of those straws which show the way 
the wind blows. Smith knew the unbending 
nature of this man’s make-up on the instant. 

““MacDougal,”’ he said without preamble, 
“there was a murder committed on this lot last 
night!” He said it with his eyes narrowed, 
and every intuitive help he possessed trained 


Then to Rosenthal, 
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on the gateman. He saw a sudden tightening 
of the other man’s attitude. Then, 

“Who was it?”’ MacDougal asked quietly. 

“‘Hardell.”’ 

“Hardell? He left the lot with Seibert, and 
he did not come back!”’ 

“That’s what I wanted to know. He didn’t 
come back you say, and yet... he was 
found murdered this morning on Stage Six!” 
and Smith looked searchingly at the other. 
“So you see, he must have come back!” 


“i through the gate, Captain!”’ asserted 
MacDougal quickly. 

“Could he have gotten in any other way?” 

“T do not see how he could!”’ 

Smith pondered this, and then evidently 
thought better not to probe farther. Instead 
he said, 

“Are you in the habit of going across with 
Lannigan to eat lunch?” 

“‘Not in the habit of it, sir, but I did step 
across last night. It was a mean night. Cold 
and foggy.” 

“iam . . . much fer?’ 

“Thick as pea soup.” 

“When you went across . 
the gate?” 

“Tf I do go over, I usually lock the gate. 
Last night, however, we had people on the lot, 
which is not customary so late. Thinking they 
might be wanting to leave, I left the little door 
open.” 

““What people were on the lot?” 

“‘Miss Beaumont and Mr. West.” 

“No one else. No other... woman?” 

MacDougal met his eyes squarely, 

“The nurse in the hospital. That’s all,’ he 
said. 


. . did you lock 


OUR time sheet shows that Miss Beau- 

mont did not leave until 1:30 A. M., and 
that Billy West left ten minutes later,’’ said 
Smith glancing at the record which had been 
sent over from the Production Office earlier in 
the day. 

“That is right, Captain.” 

“Then, MacDougal, you did not see them 
leave while you were in the lunch room?” 

“No, ar.” 

“Were you sitting with your back to the 
street, depending on your sixth sense to make 
you turn when anyone approached the gate?” 

“Hardly, sir! The counter runs, also, along 
the side. By sitting on the end seat, I can 
easily keep my face turned towards the 
boulevard. I did not take my eyes off the gate 
for the short time Lannigan and I were there.” 

“But no one left the lot, during that time?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then, MacDougal, if youdid not see anyone 
leave, how can you be sure someone did not 
enter? In short, you do not know, for certain, 
whether you could see a person going through 
the gate, from that distance, in that fog .. . 
do your” 

“Putting it that way, I do not, sir,’’ ad- 
mitted the man without hedging. 

“Putting it that way, MacDougal, we have 
only the word of Seibert that he drove Hardell 
to Hollywood . . . as yet. What was to pre- 
vent his dropping Hardell a short distance 
from the studio, and Hardell coming back . 
to... meet your daughter!”’ said the detective 
significantly. For an instant the Scotchman’s 
face took on a hard look. He opened and shut 
his well-knit, strong hands, on his knee. When 
he spoke, however, his voice was quiet .. . 
direct. 

“You’ve no right, Captain, to bring my 
daughter into this! I will grant you this much. 
Seibert could have dropped Hardell a short 
distance, and Hardell might have slipped 
through the gate when I was across the street. 
- | Why he came back I cannot say!” 

The detective sat for a moment holding the 
other’s eyes with his own. Failing to force 
the Scotchman to evade his gaze, he said 
directly, 

“MacDougal, if you had gone over to Stage 
Six on your return, could Lannigan have seen 
your” 
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“Lannigan went immediately to the stage 
himself, to see about a light. Then he went 
to the storeroom, to get a new globe. I could 
have gone to the stage and entered from this 
end, while he was leaving by the other, or 
walking away from the stage at the other end, 
with his back to me. It would have been easy,” 
said MacDougal, unhesitatingly. 

“T thought so. . . . MacDougal, are those 
the shoes you wore last night?” 

“No. I have to be on my feet, as you 
know, and I wear rubber heels when on duty.” 


NOISE came from Rosenthal, and Smith 
shot him a warning glance for silence. 

“MacDougal, a man wearing rubber heeled 
shoes stood at the side of the dead body of 
Hardell, stepped over it, and walked across 
the stage! He left a trail of bloody footprints!”’ 

An inscrutable look came into the ex- 
redcoat’s face. 

“That could beaclue... 
he said quickly. 

“Correct. Before we assume it to be a 
plant, we will assume it to be a clue. I shall 
have to see the shoes you wore last night, 
MacDougal!” 

“Certainly.”’ 

“Why did you refuse to accompany Lanni- 
gan on a search of the lot to investigate the 
figures he saw?”’ 

MacDougal smiled with a certain scorn. 

“You do not know Lannigan like I do. 
However, I did not refuse to accompany him. 
He did not ask me. If I humored all his 
= I’d spend my time touring the 
ot!’ 

“Hm.... Youaccounted for oneof the figures 
as being West. You did not explain the other 
two. MacDougal, I believe that the figure 
Lannigan saw following the scream of ‘the 
banshee’ was your daughter!”’ 

“‘My daughter was not on the lot!’ came the 
retort, cold and crisp. 

“You did not mark herin,no!”’. . 
Smith significantly. 

“Do you think, sir, that I would abet my 
daughter in meeting a man like Hardell? Do 
you think I would admit her to the lot, and try 
to conceal it? I have forbidden her the lot 
after dark!”’ 

MacDougal’s eyes held dignity and pain. 
Smith sensed the depth of his love for this 
wayward girl. 

“T think that there are angles of this case 
which, so far, are baffling. . .’’ returned Smith 
impatiently. 


oraplant...” 


. agreed 


“T APPRECIATE your position, Captain,” 
said the gatemen quietly. 

“Then you appreciate the fact that, regard- 
less of your feelings, I must get at the bottom 
of this!’”’ snapped Smith. ‘‘Where was your 
daughter last night! Do you know?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, MacDougal 
said, 

“T do not know.” 

“Where was she when you returned home 
this morning?” 

“She sometimes has to be on the lot . 
where she works, Killing Komedies . . . early. 
She had gone.” 

“Do you know that she had gone to Killing 
Komedies?”’ 

“‘T have no reason to think otherwise.” 

“We will check that up right now,” re- 
turned the detective, looking at Rosenthal. 

“T vill haff my secretary find out,” said the 
president. 

When Smith again looked at MacDougal 
the man’s face had whitened about the mouth. 

“You have Miss Beaumont marked out at 
1:30 A. M. and West ten minutes later. What 
reason can you give for them to be on the lot 
so late?”’ 

“Miss Beaumont came out to read a new 
script, which she had promised to have finished 
byjtoday. I expect she was reading it. There 
was a light i in her room. I cannot account for 
West remaining so late. He came to get his 
script book which he had left on the set. He 
was forced to wait until Seibert finished, as 
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Seibert sometimes allows no one on the set 
. .. not even his assistant. Why he re- 
mained after that I cannot tell you.” 

“Did you notice anything unusual in the 
manner of either one of them, when leaving?” 

‘“‘Miss Beaumont is very often in a state of 
excitement. That is her nature. She be- 
comes enthusiastic over things and is friendly 
to everyone. She seemed nervous. . . and 

. what we might say, ‘flighty’. . . late 
last night. Whether it was anything unusual, 
or just the nervous reaction from reading a 
highly dramatic story, so late at night, I 
cannot say. She feels her réles intensely.” 

Smith realized that MacDougal was a keen 
observer of human nature, and also an intelli- 
gent one. 

“How about West?” 

“Nothing unusual, beyond the fact that he 
looked a bit hollow-eyed. That is customary 
after a long grind with Seibert, however!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“The position of assistant director is that of 
a buffer between the production office and the 
director. He is between . . the devil and the 
deep blue sea, or, to be more specific, between 
the efficiency of the production office, which 
balks at recognizing temperament, and the 
artistic abandon of the director, who cannot 
comprehend the position of the production 
office! With a man such as Seibert, the 
assistant’s job is a doubly nerve-racking one.” 

“Thanks,” said Smith. 

He sat a moment, looking down at the little 
red book on his knee. Then he said: 


" ACDOUGAL, you cannot swear that 

Miss Beaumont was in her room all the 
time her light was on? You cannot swear that 
Lannigan did not see her running down the 
corridor, and the stairs, towards Hardell’s 
room?” 

“No, sir. I cannot swear that.” 

“You cannot swear that Billy West was in 
his office, as you suppose, during all the time he 
was on the lot?” 

“No, sir. I cannot swear to that.” 

“You cannot swear that Hardell could not 
have re-entered while you were at lunch?” 

““No, sir. I cannot swear to that.” 

“Lannigan cannot swear that you did not 
leave your post after returning to the lot, and 
go over to Stage Six?”’ 

“Unless he made it a point of watching me, 
which I am sure he did not, I cannot swear to 
that.”’ 

““Why are you sure he did not?” was the 
quick follow-up from Smith at this. 

“T modify that. I assume that he did not.” 

““Where were you when a scream came from 
the direction of Stage Six?” 

“‘T did not hear such a scream.”’ 

At this point Rosenthal’s secretary knocked 
at the door, and was bidden to enter. 


“Beth MacDougal left Killing Komedies 
yesterday afternoon, because she was feeling 
ill, and did not go to work this morning,”’ she 
reported. 


CHAPTER X 


ILLY WEST swallowed the last scraps of 

that part of the note he had been able to 
conceal when he wrestled for its possession 
with Clancy. The silhouette of Yvonne 
against the light, laying it on Hardell’s dress- 
ing table, had leaped into his mind the minute 
he had come on the lot, and the office boy, 
had . . . but weare getting ahead of our scene. 

Now he smiled wryly to himself, and thought 
that he would never again deride the foolish 
actions of people under stress of emotion, for no 
sooner had he laboriously gotten down the 
last morsel when he realized that so long as the 
police had a fraction of the mauve note paper, 
even minus the signature and monogram, they 
would trace it down! Had anyone told him 
yesterday he would be doing such a stupid 
thing, he would have snorted contemptuously. 
“You're cock-eyed and crazy!” 

He wondered angrily if he had completely 
lost his wits over this thing. It made him 
more furious at himself because he knew this 
was a time in which every sense he possessed 
must be used to the utmost. 

He looked, even as the president of Superior 
Films had looked, at the autographed photo- 
graphs on his walls. Yesterday they had been 
pictured faces of people he liked, and who liked 
him! Now they seemed to withdraw from 
him, and became a part of another existence 
. .. his past! They became dream people, 
in a dream existence. What was nightmarishly 
real to him was the fact that he was sitting 
locked in his own office, with the broad back 
of a sergeant of police patrolling his window, 
and the suspicion of murder darkening his 
future. Yet not a twinge of regret for the man 
lying in his blood out on Stage Six agitated 
him. In fact, he did not think of him at all. 


H's thoughts were milling in a desperate 
circle about himself and Yvonne. Yvonne, 
her grey eyes, swept by heavy lashes, looking 
at him pleadingly. Her quick, pretty little 
movements re-visioning themselves in his 
brain. Her small pale hands, thrown out in a 
gesture of appeal... and... her dainty 
body stiffening furiously as she stood with the 
telephone in her hand, talking to Hardell in her 
apartment the night before! What had hap- 
pened after that? He remembered the night as 
a long dwelling in Gethsemane. He had been 
betrayed. His love of Yvonne had been 
betrayed . . . by Hardell. He knew he had 
been in a condition when any extreme act 
might have been possible. He knew he had 
even thought murder, in his heart. . . . 





It can’t be so darned much fun, after all. 
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Wade Boteler, Gardner James and Roscoe Karns marooned on the 
wing of a wrecked plane while Director George Hill shoots a scene 
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Coming as something comforting was the 
thought of the office boy, who had found 
Hardell. Because he must keep his mind busy 
or go crazy, he went over the little scene as it 
had happened that morning. 

The office boy’s name was Jimmy, as is the 
name of many an office boy. He hated Seibert 
and he worshipped Billy West. 

Billy was a war ace and had killed the 
enemy from the air. He was a being set apart, 
even in a world knowing the common after- 
math of war. 

When the assist:*t director came on the 
Superior Films lot the morning Hardell was 
discovered murdered, he had seen Jimmy 
hunched strangely in a chair behind the rail 
which divided the privileged from the un- 
privileged in Rosenthal’s outer office. 

““What’s matter, old pal?” 

Jimmy looked up, greenly, at the hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Nothin’...” 

“You look sick. Hospital for you, kid, and 
castor oil!” 

“T’mallright. Honest, Billy!” 

“ Honest, Jimmy?” 


OW could he lie to his hero? He evaded 
the frank brown eyes looking down at him, 
waiting for the truth. He wriggled uncom- 
fortably. 
“Jimmy, have you been smoking again?” 
“No. Honest I haven’t,’’ but still the eva- 
sive eyes that could not meet the brown ones. 
Silence. Billy did not believe him. Without 
another word he was turning away. Jimmy 
caught athisarm.... 


“IT... itisn’t my fault, Billy, honest... . 
I do feel sick, but . . . I promised not to tell 
anyone... ” 


“Then don’t,” briefly, from Billy. There was 
a moment in which Jimmy pondered. He’d 
given his word of honor to Billy not to smoke 
until he was eighteen years old. He had not 
given his word of honor to Rosenthal. At the 
worst Rosenthal would only fire him. If Billy 
thought he’d lied to him . . . he’d lose him 
fora friend. He couldn’t do that. He gulped, 
and cast a swift look at the door of Rosenthal’s 
inner office. He clutched Billy somewhere 
about the middle. 

‘“‘Hardell’s murdered on Stage Six. I... 
kicked him!’’ he breathed in a rush, partly 
remembered terror at that gruesome figure. 
He felt Billy’s body go taut in his encircling 
arms. Billy did not speak. He looked up at 
his face. It was white. 

Then, without a word, and with a wild look 
in those frank brown eyes, his hero put him 
firmly from him, and strode out the way he had 
come. 

Frantically Jimmy’s vivid young imagina- 
tion, which had lapsed into coma under the 
startling reality of what he had seen, leaped 
into action. With the sophistication of the 
modern youngster he began putting two and 
two together, Billy and Yvonne. Yvonne and 
Hardell. It made four! He recoiled from the 
thought of Billy having so brutally killed a 
man. Then he remembered war. Of course. 
Human lives were nothing to an ace who had 
snuffed out the existence of countless of the 
enemy. 

And then Jimmy listened with a sickened 
heart to a strange sound about him. It was the 
shattering of the cymbals of the Glory of War! 


OSENTHAL’S desk phone rang. Captain 

of Detectives Smith was treated to a family 
portrait of the head executive of Superior 
Films. 

“Ves, yes, sure it is me, mama! Vat? 
Didn’t I have Miss Dunham phone you I vas 
busy, mama? Vell, I am busy! Now, mama, 
vat a thing to say! I am all alone, except 
for...’ and Rosenthal rolled his liquid 
brown eyes over to Smith, and hesitated. His 
statement was an unfortunate one. 

There was quite a lengthy return from the 
other end of the wire, under which the gen- 
erous body of the head executive wriggled 
apologetically for Smith’s benefit. With one 
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fat hand waving in the air, he put his lips 
close to the phone. 

“Now, Izzie, you be a good boy and go to 
bed. Papa is not coming home yet avile. 
Izzie, I tell you papa is busy! Vill you please 
to behaff yourself? All right... all right 

. I vill get it tomorrow. Now go to bed 
right avay, and don’t bother your mama!”’ 

When he had hung up the phone he turned 
to Smith, and threw out his hands in a helpless 
gesture. 

“Everything that boy vants! He thinks his 
papa is made of money!” A complaint with 
pride in it! 

“ ... aren’t youp ... ” drawled Smith, 
with a smile. 

“T am made of vorry right now,” returned 
Rosenthal lugubriously, adding, ‘Vell, if ve 
are to haff our dinner and get through vid this 
mess tonight, ve had better go offer to the 
commissary right avay.”’ 

“You succeeded in locating Miss Beau- 
mont?” 

“Yes. Her maid tells my secretary she has 
gone to Newport Beach. Right avay I send 
a message to her friend’s yacht, and she says 
she vill be here at 8:30. Vell, it is now 8 
o'clock. Ve got to hurry.” 

“Hm. ... I want to question West first. 
Can we have a sandwich and a bottle of some- 
thing to drink sent over?” 

“Sure . . . Igetit right avay.” 

Smith thought it must be the first time 
Rosenthal’s shining mahogany desk had been 
utilized as a lunch counter, and then was a 
little surprised to see the door open and a table 
brought in. 

The sandwich and bottle of something to 
drink materialized into fried chicken . . . and 
a bottle of something very choice to drink . . . 
salad, dessert and coffee. 

“Vat you think about MacDougal?”’ asked 
Rosenthal, looking up from a crisp chicken 
wing. 


“PTSHAT he is the darnedest liar in the bunch, 
so far,” returned Smith promptly. 

“Tsk!”’ exclaimed Rosenthal, his eyes 
widening. 

‘Absolutely. He knows something he’s not 
telling. The minute I pin that murder on his 
daughter, he’s going to throw a monkey wrench 
into the machinery that will make it impossible 
for me to get a conviction.” 

“‘Vell, maybe his daughter didn’t do it!’ 

“Maybe. I tell you, Rosenthal, all my evi- 
dence is up in the air. There are too many 
clues and too many suspects!” 

“MacDougal iss not a murderer,’’ returned 
the other thoughtfully. 

“No. He’s only a killer!’ exclaimed Smith 
dryly. 
‘Vat is the difference?” 

“Just this. I’m not a murderer, but I’m a 
killer if necessity demands. There are men 
who would step around a rattlesnake, and 
others who would stop to kill it. If Mac- 
Dougal killed Hardell, he did it in the same 
way he would kill a rattlesnake... as 
deliberately. He’s hard, and he’s clever. He 
knows just how he’s going to handle this thing, 
and he’s got it all planned out. His training 
as a Redcoat gives him the advantage. He 
knows the law!” 

The detective drained his glass with appre- 
ciative eyes looking over its rim. Then he said: 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ll have Clancy bring 
West in now. I want to get him out of the way 
before Miss Beaumont comes.”’ 

‘Sure, I am through, myself,” returned the 
president courteously. He rang and had the 
table removed. The two men leaned back and 
puffed luxuriously. 


(CCAPTAIN SMITH saw a good looking 
young man, in whose brown eyes lay a 
baffled look. He was cornered, and he knew 
it, and while his face showed a certain despera- 
tion ...a hunted expression... it also 
showed a hesitancy at making a break for free- 
dom. ‘“There’s something more in this 
than he’s going to tell me,’’ Smith told himself, 
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and immediately took on an entirely different 
attitude than the ones in which he had ques- 
tioned Lannigan and MacDougal. Rosenthal 
felt a mounting resentment and surprise, in 
which he regretted his quick intimacy with 
the man. It was all he could do to keep from 
throwing him out of his office, when Smith 
shut him up tersely because of a protest at the 
detective’s ruthless methods with the young 
assistant director. Perhaps, if Rosenthal had 
not been honestly fond of Billy . . . but he 
Wh... 

“And so, you say you only went to the set 
for your script? Would that take you two 
hours?” 

“What I did after getting my script is my 
own affair, sir!’”’ 

“You’re wrong, my boy! Perhaps you'll 
feel more like explaining your actions when 
you've spent a night in jail!” 

“You have no evidence upon which to give 
you aright to arrest me!”’ 

“You are already arrested! Sergeant 
Clancy arrested you! What you mean is, that 
you have given me no evidence upon which to 
release you!”’ 

“You will have to prove what you say!” 

“T expect to! Where was Miss Beaumont 
after Seibert and Hardell left the lot?” 

Billy West shut his lips. 

“All right, if you won’t answer that, perhaps 
you will this. Who was the woman you talked 
to while on the set . . . after Seibert had left?” 


“‘T DID not talk to any woman!” 
“T found a woman’s finger marks... in 
blood .. . on the canvas door!’’ snapped Smith 
significantly. 

Billy started perceptibly, and Smith could 
see he was holding his breath in a manner that 
told the detective his heart had leaped . . . 
startled. 

‘“‘When we match up those prints with the 
ones on the note you so obligingly tried to 
secret ... written by Miss Beaumont... we 
will know the identity of the woman who made 
those prints,’’ he stated with finality in his 
voice, as though it were already a settled 
question, and adding, as if by an afterthought, 
“Miss Beaumont was the only woman who 
came on the lot last night, according to the 
gateman’s testimony and time sheet!’’ 

Billy West steadied himself against a sud- 
den whirling of things around him. His already 
haggard young face grew more so. Smith pur- 
sued his advantage. 

““Miss Beaumont . . . your sweetheart .. . has 
all but confessed to the deed in her letter. Did 
you have time to read it? 

“No. Just saw her name and handwriting 
and thought you’d better get it out of the way, 
eh? Well. oe if you had read it, you 
would know . 
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; —— I’ll make a clean breast of it. I did 
it!” 

Smith relaxed back in his chair, a slight smile 
of satisfaction on his face. Rosenthal groaned. 

“Mine Gott, Billy! Vydidyou! Vy did you! 
The dirty low-lifer . . . and you should ruin 
yourself for him!’’ 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Rosenthal . . . it doesn’t 
matter... it’s all right . . .’’ and the pale faced 
young man smiled bitterly. 


ILLEE! Why have youthe handcuffson?” 

Every man in the room turned to look at 

her. She stood leaning against the door, her 

grey, dusky-lashed eyes, wide with terror, her 

sweet red mouth quivering. Rosenthal was 

immediately at her side, with one huge, com- 
forting arm about her. 

“Shu! Shu! Yvonne . 
patting her soothingly . . 
words with which to lie to her. 
gently but firmly from her. 

“T’m all right, Rosey .. . I must know the 
truth! Billee! Talk tome! Ihaveheard when 
I come on the lot that Dwight is murdered! 
Tell me! You... didn’t...” she stopped, 
and her great eyes, now tear-filled, questioned 
him. 

“He says he did, Miss Beaumont,” said 
Smith quietly. The girl wheeled on him, her 
tremulous grief all consumed in the instant 
flash of her temper. 

‘“‘Says he did! And you... a detective . 
you believe him! You put on the handcuffs 
just for that! Bah! That is American... 
stupeed! In Paris...” 

“T am aware that in Paris you have some 
master criminologists,” interrupted Smith 
smoothly, “but even in your native city, I 
imagine a confession is given some credence 
until proved untrue!” 

“Ah... you agree it must be proved! I ask 
you, what proof have you now. . . that Billee 
did this so terrible thing . . . what proof be- 
side his silly word?” 

“We arrested him because he was found in 
Hardell’s room . . . taking a note from his 
dressing table . . . a note, written by you!” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“‘And because of that, you try to make him 
theenk I did it! Then, natural... he tells you 
he did it himself! Is it not what any man 
would do, M’sieur? I ask you? And you 
believe him? Non! He did not! Billee, 
foolish one, tell him the truth!’’ 

“Yvonne....”’ He looked up miserably,and 
stopped. What could he say? There was 
nothing to say. He could not tell the truth! 

“Veree well! I tell it myself, then! It was 
I... I, M’sieur, who came out here last 
night to meet Mistair Hardell! Because he 
have some letters of mine. . . .” 

| CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 


. .” he was saying, 
. and yet finding no 
She put him 
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his way over to the set. And engaged in aim- 
less converse with some of the younger China- 
men who were also extras. The talk, though 
unintelligible to the occidental listener, had to 
do evidently with the star. For fingers were 
pointed in the direction of the star’s dressing 
room, and heads were shaken. 

The blonde girl—who played opposite the 
star—was watching, from the sidelines. Al- 
though her part in the picture—even to the 
last soft focus closeups, was quite done. She 
had never before known the Oriental star—she 
had been chosen, solely, for her silvery beauty 
which contrasted so desperately with his dark- 
ness. And, whether it was the newness of the 
type to her, or the man’s very real fascination, 
she was quite evidently captured by his charm. 
And so they had lunched together, often, dur- 
ing the picture’s making. And she had ap- 


peared in the star’s scarlet roadster, more than 
once. And folk said—But you know what 
rumor is! 

Anyway—the blonde girl was watching. And, 
as the extras gesticulated and pointed and 
asked and answered questions, she turned to 
the director. 

“A kind of a weird lot, aren’t they?” she 
questioned, idly. 

The director answered. His answer was not 
so idle, either. 

“You don’t seem—” he said rather nastily— 
“to think so!” 

The girl blushed. Her silvery fairness was 
swallowed up in a tide of cerise. Which is 
rare in your studio—and which shocked the 
director! 

“Tf you mean Wing—”’ said the girl, hotly 
(for folk laughed and said that the Oriental 
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Fashion decrees that the figure be 
slender and graceful. Women who are 
fat in spots—in the abdomen, hips, 


throat, underarm, or elsewhere—need 
no longer worry! 

Simply use the wonderful Frances 
Jordan Reducer 10 minutes daily! It 
does away with massage treatments— 
with hot baths, dieting, strenuous exer- 
cise, and drugs. It removes the fat just 
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The Frances Jordan stimulates the 
circulation and the fat spots are ab- 
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your ill-shaped nose is being reformed to attractive appearance 
and without any discomfort. 

Anyone who is not perfectly satisfied with the shape of his or 
her nose can now obtain a perfect looking nose within a short 
time. Ill-shaped noses are so unbecoming, especially to women. 
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device that will actually give you a perfect looking nose. Model 
No. 25 is easy to adjust, has no bothersome tapes or screws and 
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of experience in manufacturing nose shapers is at your service. 
Model 25 Junior for children. 

Write for testimonials and free booklet which tells you how to 
obtain a perfect looking nose. 
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Washington, D.C. 
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star was named after a collar!) “why, you can 
shut up. See? He’s different from the rest.” 

The director spoke sharply. For he liked 
the blonde girl and her blush, to him, had been 
a danger signal! 

“Yeah—”’ he answered, “I mean Wing. 
And he’s not different from the rest. Not so 
as you can notice it. He’s a darn good actor— 
I’ll grant you that! And he’s got b.o. appeal— 
and he makes money for the old man. But 
he’s a best bet for white women to like when 
he’s on the screen. Get me? On the screen. 
Because, off it, he’s yellow—as yellow as that 
old geezer over there!’ He pointed, with an 
angry megaphone, toward the old Chinaman 
who—blear eyed and brooding—had moved 
away from the other extras. And— 

“He'll look like that, himself, some day— 
Wing will!’’ added the director. 


UT the blonde girl did not hear him. For 

the star,in the ragged garments of an alien 
race, had come out of his dressing room. And 
was walking toward her. And— 

“It was—’” he said— ‘“‘so kind of you to 
come. This last scene—you will inspire it!” 
And then, so low that the director could only 
sense it, “My dear!” 

The blonde girl was blushing again. She 
didn’t speak. But she extended her hand. 
And the star took it in his own. Not took it— 
seizedit. And kissed it suddenly and openly, 
palm up, with a curious hunger. A hunger 
that the director turned from suddenly—and 
that the extras watched with blank faces and 
curiously alive eyes. 

All except the old Chinaman who was 
hunched up against a plaster of Paris clumn— 
and who might have been dozing, so still he 
was! 

The director turned away from what ap- 
peared to be a real love scene, in the making. 
And beckoned to the script girl. And then, 
all at once, he was talking to the light boys, 
the property men. And then—dquite as if he 
was anxious to be through with it—he had 
called to the waiting group of Chinamen. 

“Just act natural,’ he explained to them 
briefly, ‘‘act like you were walking down one 
of your own streets. Going about your own 
business. Forget that Wing’s the star—he’s 
just one of you fellows. You're not curious 
about him. ... He walks down the street, 
among you, and goes into that door—” he 
pointed to the gaudily painted joss house. 
“And then—that’s all!” 

The Chinamen stood about. Almost statue- 
like in their stillness. All except the one old 
man who had seemed asleep. With an odd 
agility he had crossed the set. And had 
settled down against the joss house door. In 
a dozing, forgetful-of-self attitude. It was 
toward him that the director gestured. 

“See that,’’ he said, to his best camera man. 
“Absolutely natural. Nothing studied about 
that pose! The old fellow’s the keynote of 
age—and futility—and the whole race. Get 
him—a lot of him!” 

The camera man trained his lenses on the 
slumped, careless figure. And the director 
turned toward the star. Trying, quite avidly, 
to be affable. 

“T think,”’ he began, “that we’d better—” 

But the star did not seem to hear. 


T’S amazing that so many of them turned 

up,”’ he was saying, “for tomorrow—it will 
be the beginning of our New Year. And, the 
day before the Chinese New Year, your average 
Chinamanis very busy. It is our custom, you 
know, to at this time clean the slate of all old 
business. To pay all debts on this day. We— 
as a nation—begin the New Year, always, 


The silvery blonde head of the leading lady 
was bent. She murmured something unin- 
telligible. 

And again the director spoke. Not quite so 
affably this time. 

“If that’s the case,’’ he told his star, “per- 
haps we’d better get on the job. We can’t 
hold up production for a week—you folks 
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celebrate for a whole week, don’t you? And 
it costs just—” 
The star threw out his slim, olive tinted 


hands. In a gesture of finality. 

‘‘Always, in this profession,” he said, ‘there 
are two spectres. Money—and time. We, of 
the Orient, are leisurely. We can afford to 
lose a week, if we wish, to make holiday. 
But I’—he nodded to the director—‘‘can 
see your point. And I am ready. For there 
may be some re-takes—”’ 

Only—there were no re-takes! 


AS he watched the star step into character— 

as he watched the aching droop of the 
star’s shoulders, and the weary slouch that 
grew into his legs—the director was forced to 
admit the man’s artistry. Here he had no 
necessity of telling an actor what todo. This 
star was, always, a part of his part. He did 
not act it—he lived it. 

“T really,”’ said the blonde leading lady, as 
she saw him walking toward the built in street, 
“T really feel as if he zs going out of my life. 
Actually—not as a part of the script!” 

The director thrust savage hands into his 
pockets. It wasn’t that he especially liked 
the blonde leading lady—but she was so 
blonde! 

“T wish that he was,” said the director, 
“going out of it!” And then, grudgingly— 
“But the boy does know his celluloid. He 
can—act!”’ 

Yes, he could act! There was no doubt about 
that. As the star walked down the street there 
was an air of suspense about the whole manner 
of his walking. It even, in some intangible 
way, became a part of the street, itself. It 
even ate its way into the souls of the extras. 
For, though they noticed the star not at all, 
one felt that they were aware of him. As he 
jostled his way through the thickest of the 
throng—as he walked, apparently lost in 
thought, beneath a low hanging awning—the 
director found himself actually believing the 
continuity that was being followed. Some- 
thing that your directors aren’t, regrettably, 
able to do. Not very often! As the star 
paused for a second, on a corner, the leading 
lady’s slim white fingers pressed close together. 
There was something so utterly lost in the 
droop of his shoulders—something so subtly 
heart-breaking in the very attitude of his 
hanging, empty hands. 

“T feel,’”’ she whispered, “as if I’d like to call 
him back!” 


HE director—coming out of a dream, al- 

most—snapped his answer. 

“You talk,’ he said, “as if you’re crazy 
about him. Well, it’s not healthy for a girl 
like you to get crazy about a fellow like him. 
Even if he wasn’t Chinese—which is barrier 
enough—there’s nobody in Hollywood that 
knows a thing about him. He may have a 
wife and seven yellow kids down in San 
Francisco. He may—” 

But the blonde star was speaking. 

“Tf I am crazy about him,”’ she said slowly, 
‘it’s my own business. Any way—lay off 
him zow. Watch him, and learn something 
about your own business!” 

For the Oriental star had come to the final 
moment. To the last episode of all. He had 
reached the joss house door—the door of the 
place of worship to which his fathers had come, 
before him! 

You who saw “Other Gods.” Didn’t you 
sit close to the edge of your chair, during that 
last brief moment? In which the star tried to 
straighten his drooping shoulders—and failed? 
In which he gave one brief look over his 
shoulder, a painfully futile glance into a lost 
yesterday? Didn’t you sigh as he stepped past 
the old Chinaman, into the shadows that 
shrouded the joss house doorway? 

The blonde star, watching from just off the 
set—she sighed. And the director’s face had 
. its displeasure of a brief moment ago. 
And— 

“That,” he began. And then, all at once, 
he broke his sentence. Sharply. And— 
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“Hey, you,” he called, “what th’—”’ 

For the aged Chinaman, he whom the star 
had passed as he walked through the door- 
way, had come to his feet. He, whom the star 
had never deigned to notice, had whipped a 
knife from his ragged jacket—a knife that 
flashed in the sunlight. And he, too, his age 
lost in an expression of almost ecstatic eager- 
ness, had stepped quietly through the shrouded 
doorway. 


8 ieernage wasn’t a sound. That, perhaps, 
was why the leading lady went running 
across the set. Why the extras were suddenly 
scattering. Why the director pushed, first, 
through the doorway. Somehow he wasn’t 
surprised at what he saw. 

“Keep the girl out of here,” he bellowed 
to the studio, at large. And then he bent over 
the still figure upon the dusty floor of the 
platform which supported the plaster columns 
of the joss house. Bent over, and straightened 
suddenly. To face an old Chinaman who 
stood, knife in hand. A knife that—for a 
grim reason—no longer caught the light. 


But the old Chinaman had ceased to be a 
drab, futile figure. 

There was an odd dignity in his bearing— 
one could, in imagination, clothe his body in 
the silks of a mandarin. Rather than in the 
rags it wore. 

The director didn’t speak. He only stared. 

And so, simply and in perfect English, the 
old Chinaman answered an unvoiced question. 

“He told my daughter, just a week ago, 
that he loved the white woman’’—said the 
old Chinaman, calmly—‘‘and that he was 
through with her. I did not know him; or 
of her—friendship—with him. I did not even 
know, until she told me, yesterday, that he 
should have made my daughter his wife. But 
when I sent a message to him he tore it. 
And laughed at my messenger... .””. Theold 
Chinaman touched the star’s body, very 
gently, with the toe of one shabby slipper. 
And then— 

“Tomorrow is our New Year,” he said, 
“and the men of my race must always face 
that New Year clean. I had—a debt—to 
settle!” 
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had a party with Gaynor and me for honor 
guests. 

And then I made “7th Heaven” with 
another fine person, Frank Borzage. On the 
crest of my intense delight at two big pictures 
I made a comedy, “Two Girls Wanted,” and, 
while I was laughing away my vivacious 
scenes, my Jonesy left us; my mother broke 
down at his passing and was whisked away to 
Charles Farrell’s beach by Charlie where, for 
five days and nights, he made every effort to 
amuse her and distract her mind from our 
great loss. 

Jonesy had lived to see the glory of the open- 
ing night of ‘7th Heaven.’”’ He had lived 
to hear the crowds hail Janet Gaynor as a new 
star. He had lived to see a dream which was 
almost an obsession come true. He had sat 
by my side in the darkened theater, with Herb 
Moulton at my left, with mother and Helen 
and my girl chum from San Francisco, and had 
heard the little staccato bursts of applause as 
Frank Borzage’s picture unreeled on the screen. 
In front of us sat Charles Farrell and whenever 
a particularly spontaneous burst of applause 
came Charlie would reach back and grab my 
hand, or I would pummel the neck of his dinner 
jacket. 

But now Jonesy was gone. Mother had been 
in the hospital. The sudden shock of Jonesy’s 
death had been bad for her health. 


All about me, people were telling me how 
splendid I was as an actress. Women, far 
more experienced in the motion picture world 
than I was, would grasp my hand and tell me, 
in truth, that I had done things in my few 
pictures that they had longed to do. At this 
party and that, my praises were sung. I was 
getting three hundred dollars a week. Our 
expenses were mounting. Doctor bills and 
those of the hospital. I was now Janet Gaynor, 
star, not a little girl who could slip into an in- 
expensive gingham dress and pass unobserved. 
We must live in a nicer home. The one on 
Selma Avenue, just around the corner from 
where we had lived when we first came to 
Hollywood, was not adequate. 


amount of money they had expended on me. 
That they would make money and share it 
with me, later. 

But bills kept coming in. Our Jonesy was 
gone. We were again three women dependent 
oneach other. People were taking sides in the 
thing. Papers were coming out bludgeoning 
Mr. Sheehan; trying to force the Fox people 
to give me more money. Charles Farrell, who 
was getting one hundred and fifty a week, 
struck out for more. We were making “Street 
Angel” then. I think it was the saddest pic- 
ture engagement I have ever had. I did not 
want Mr. Sheehan to think I was ungrateful 
to him and to the Fox company for what they 
had done for me. I knewI was so much chattel 
on which they had placed money, but I also 
= that I was worth more money now, not 
ater. 

I had saved nothing from my previous 
salaries. There had been little to save. 

I placed the whole thing in the hands of an 
attorney. I could not give my strength to 
“Street Angel” when I had to worry about my 
contractual difficulties. That gave rise to 
more talk. 

It was a sad, a sickeningly sad, occurrence. 
I never want it to occur again. 

It was settled finally; amiably and to my 
entire satisfaction. 

My contract runs for five years, on a grad- 
uating scale at a rate that is exceedingly good 
to me. 


THINK I never felt so happy in my life as 

when I signed my new contract with Mr. 
Sheehan, cried a bit, and assured him that my 
loyalty and gratitude was his and had been his 
all the time. 

It was after the difficulties had cleared that 
the company gave me my trip to New York, 
to Philadelphia, Chicago, with parties at Emil 
Fuchs’ studio, at the Sherman House. Life 
was, and is, very full. 

It is very full of pleasant pastimes and pleas- 
ant boys. Herb Moulton, now an ex-fiance, 
still a sweet and darling boy; Charlie Farrell, 
whom I adore as a fine friend; Lydell Peck of 
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All about me people were telling me I should San Francisco, whom I also adore as a fine 


offer to your readers. Send me the details 


demand more money. I will admit that I was 
influenced. I went to Mr. Sheehan and told 
him I must have more money. I told him I 


friend. Some day, it might be any day, I 
would like to marry. 
I do not see why a screen career should ham- 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AGENTS—$50. WEEKLY SELLING SHIRTS. NO 
capital or experience needed. Commissions paid daily. 
Samples free. Madison Vroducts, 564 Broadway, New 
York. 








EDUCATIONAL 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES 
rented, sold and exchanged. Bargain catalog free. 
(Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Box 79, Pisgah, Ala. 


HELP WANTED, INSTRUCTIONS 


MEN — WOMEN, 18-50. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$105.00—$280.00. Steady. Common education usually 
sufficient. 32 page book with list positions—sample 
coaching Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L 95, Rochester, N. Y 














WANTED IMMEDIATELY. MEN— WOMEN TO 
qualify for Government Jobs; $125-$250 Mo. Write, In- 
struction Bureau, Dept. 265, St. Louis, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


HOMEWORK; WOMEN WANTING, OBTAIN RE- 
liable kinds. Write for information. Stamped envelope. 
Eller Co., P-296 Broadway, New York. 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN (WHITE 
or colored), sleeping car, train porters (colored), $150- 
$250 monthly. Experience unnecessary. 950 Railway 
Bureau, East St. Louis, II. 

LET ME ADD $30 A WEEK TO YOUR PAY WITH- 
out interfering with your present occupation.  Inter- 
esting, pleasant work. Particulars free. Albert Mills, 
2500, Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MIN- 
strels, comedy and talking songs, black-face skits, vaude- 
ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, 
juvenile plays and songs, musical readings, make-up 
goods. Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 South 
Wabash, Dept. 76, Chicago. 


REDUCE 


A BOOKLET BY DR. DENSMORE ON TREATMENT 
for reduction of corpulency will be mailed without charge 
upon request to Dept. ‘‘M,”’ Garfield Tea Company, 313 
4ist Street, Brooklyn, New York. : 

REDUCING, EXERCISING MACHINES. CIRCULAR 
free. McDougaid, 175 W. Lake, Chicago. 


WRITERS 


FREE TO WRITERS. TITE PLOTWEAVER, A 
monthly magazine. Contains valuable and interesting in- 
formation to writers of magazine and photoplay stories. 
Subscription $2.50 per annum. Free sample copy. The 
Plotweaver, Drawer WP, Hollywood, California. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and Record Invention Blank. 
Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for our inspection and advice free. Terms reasonable. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR 
unpatented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 187 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


GUARANTEED HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING 
attachment. Fits any sewing machine. 60c prepaid or 
cod. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 
44, Sedalia, Mo. 
























































PHOTOS 


PHOTOS—8x10 ORIGINALS, ALL FAMOUS MOVIE 
stars, latest poses; special 25c each or 5 for $1.00; 
scenes from recent photoplays 25c each in lots of 5 or 
more. Stamps or money order. Bram, Studio 274, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


OLD COINS, GOLD AND SILVER 


OLD MONEY WANTED. WILL PAY $100.00 FOR 
1894 dime, S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
(not Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 
Send 4c for large coin folder. May mean much profit 
to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 75, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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What would you give to look l5 years 
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sational, simple and harmless inven- 
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and enclose 25c for mailing, etc. Print Name and Address. 
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BEAUTIFUL EYEBROWS 


are created by using absolutely harmless 
MASCARILLO 
A 50 year old preparation for retouching and beautifying eyeb: 
and eyelashes.’ Not # dye. Prepared in 9 shades. Price $1. Send 
10c for samples of Mascarillo, ORA rouge, cream and powder. 
CHARLES MEYER - - - . 1 12th STREET, N. Y. C. 





Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“ADORATION "—First NATIONAL.—From the 
story by Lajos Biro. Adapted by Winifred Dunn. 
Directed by Alexander Korda. The cast: Elena, 
Billie Dove; Serge, Antonio Moreno; Muravjev, Emile 
Chautard; Ninetie, Lucy Doraine; Ivan, Nicholas 
Bela; Vladim:r, Nicholas Soussanin; Baroness, Wini- 
fred Bryson; Baron, Lucien Prival. 


“A MAN OF PEACE”—Warners.—Story by 
Joseph Jackson. Directed by Bryan Foy. Photog- 
raphy by Ed. B. Dupar. The cast: Jane, Ann 
McKay; Tom, Hobart Bosworth; Trigger Eye, Charles 
Middleton. 


“AMAZING VAGABOND, THE”—FBO.—From 
the story by Frank Howard Clark. Continuity by 
Frank Howard Clark. Directed by Wallace Fox. 
Photography by Virgil Miller. The cast: Jimmy 
Hobbs, Bob Steele; Geo. Hobbs, Tom Lingham; Bill 
Wharton, Jay Morley; Haywire, Perry Murdock; Phil 
aoe Lafe McKee; Alice Dunning, Thelma 
Daniels. 


“AVALANCHE”’—ParRAMOUNT.—From the story 
by Zane Grey. Adapted by J. Walter Ruben and Sam 
Mintz. Directed by Otto Brower. The cast: Jack 
Dunton, Jack Holt; Kitty Mains, Doris Hill; Grace 
Stillwell, Baclanova; Verde, John Darrow; Mr. Mains, 
Guy Oliver; Jack Dunton_(at 12), Richard Winslow. 


“AVENGING RIDER, THE”—FBO.—From the 
story ‘‘ Dancing Hoofs”’ by Adele Buffington. Adapt- 
ed by Frank Howard Clark. Directed by Wallace 
Fox. The cast: Tom Larkin, Tom Tyler; Sally 
Sheridan, Florence Allen; Frankie Sheridan, Frankie 
Darro; Bob Gordon, Al Ferguson; Sheriff, Bob Flem- 
ing; Dancing Professor, Arthur Thalasso. 


“A WOMAN OF AFFAIRS”—M.-G.-M.—From 
the story by Michael Arlen. Continuity by Bess 
Meredyth. Directed by Clarence Brown. The cast: 
Diana, Greta Garbo; Neville, John Gilbert; Hugh, 
Lewis Stone; David, John Mack Brown; Geoffrey, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Sir Montague, Hobart Bos- 
worth; Constance, Dorothy Sebastian. 


“BLACK ACE, THE’—Patue.—From the 
screen play by Ford I. Beebe. Scenario by Ford I. 
Beebe. Directed by Leo. D. Maloney. Photography 
by Edward A. Kull. The cast: Dan Stockton, Don 
Coleman; Dan Stockton, as a boy, Billy Butts; Mary 
Evans, Jeanette Loff; ‘‘Draw’’ Evans, J. P. McGowan; 
“‘Cherokee’’ Kaul, Noble Johnson; “Slim” Brisco, 
William Steele; Ranger Griggs, Ben Corbett; Sergeant 
McCann, Edward Jones. 


““CAVALIER, THE” — Tirrany-StTaHi. — From 
the novel ‘‘The Black Rider’? by Max Brand. 
Adapted by Victor Irvin. Directed by Irvin Willat. 
Photography by John Stevens and Harry Cooper. 
The cast: El Cabellero, Richard Talmadge; Taki, 
Richard Talmadge; Lucia D’Arquista, Barbara Bed- 
ford; Her Aunt, Nora Cecil; Ramon Torreno, David 
Torrence; Carlos Torreno, David Mir; Sergeant Juan 
Dinero, Stuart Holmes; Pierre Gaston, Christian 
Frank; The Padre, Oliver Eckhardt. 


“CITY OF PURPLE DREAMS, THE’’—Ray- 
ART.—From the story by Edwin Baird. Adapted by 
George Pyper. Directed by Duke Worne. Photog- 
raphy by Walter Griffin. The cast: Esther Strom, 
Barbara Bedford; Daniel Randolph, Robert Frazer; 
Symington Otis, David Torrence; Kathleen Otis, 
Jacqueline Gadsdon; ‘Slug’’ Nikolay, Paul Panzer: 
Kelly, Jack Carlisle; Quigg, Henry Roquemore. 


“DRIFTWOOD ”—Co.tumsi1a.—From the story 
by Richard Harding Davis. Adapted by Lillie Hay- 
ward. Directed by Christy Cabanne. Photography 
by Joe Walker, A. S.C. The cast: Jim Curtis, Don 
Alvarado; Daisy Smith, Marceline Day; Johnson, 
Alan Roscoe; Barlow, J. W. Johnston; ‘‘Doc’’ Prouty, 
Fred Holmes; Lola, Fritzi Brunette; Mrs. Prouty, 
Nora Cecil; Johnson’s Henchman, Joe Mack. 


“GERALDINE”’—Patue.—From the story by 
Booth Tarkington. Adapted by Carey Wilson. 
Directed by Melville Brown. Photography by Dave 
Abel. The cast: Geraldine, Marion Nixon; Eddie, 
Eddie Quillan; Mr. Wygate, Albert Gran; Bell 
Cameron, Gaston Glass. 


“HARVEST OF HATE, THE’’—UNnIvErRSAL.— 
From the story by William Lord Wright and George 
Plympton. Directed by Henry MacRae. Photog- 
raphy by George Robinson. The cast: Rex, Rex; 
Jack Merritt, Jack Perrin; Margie Smith, Helen 
gi Martin Trask, Tom London; Starlight, Star- 
ight. 


“HEAD OF THE FAMILY, THE”—Gotuam.— 
From the story by George Randolph Chester. 
Scenario by Peter Milne. Directed by Joseph C. 
Boyle. The cast: Bill Moran, William Russell; 
Michael Dennis O'Shaughnessy, Mickey Bennett; 
Alice Sullivan, Virginia Lee Corbin; Charley Sullivan, 
Richard Walling; Mabel Manning, Alma Bennett; 
Daniel Sullivan, William J. Welsh; Maggie Sullivan, 
Aggie Herring. 


“KING COWBOY ”’—FBO.—From the story by 
S. E. V. Taylor. Continuity by Frank Howard Clark. 
Directed by Robert DeLacy. Photography by 
Norman DeVol. The cast: Tex Rogers, Tom Mix; 
Polly Randall, Sally Blane; Ralph Bennett, Lou 
Meehan; “‘Shorty’’ Sims, Barney Furey; Abdul El 
Hassan, Frank Leigh; Ben Suliman Ali, Wynn Mace; 
Jim Randall, Robert Fleming. 


“KING OF THE RODEO”—UnrversaL.—From 
the story by B. M. Bower. Adapted by George 
Morgan. Directed by Henry MacRae. The cast: 
Montana Kid, Hoot Gibson; Dulcie Harlan, Kathryn 
Crawford; Chip, Sr., Charles K. French; Mother, 
Bodil Rosing; J. G., Harry Todd; Harlan, Joseph W. 
Girard; Slim, Slim Summerville Shorty, Jack Knapp; 
Weasel, Monte Montague. 


“LEGEND OF GOSTA BERLING, THE’— 
SWEDISH BIOGRAPH.—From the story by Selma 
Lagerlof. Directed by Mauritz Stiller. The cast: 
Countess Elizabeth Dohna, Greta Garbo; Gosta Berling, 
Lars Hanson; Countess Martha Dohna, Ellen Ceder- 
stron; Ebba Dohna, Mona Martennson; Marienne 
Sinclaire, Jenny Hasselquist; Mrs. Gustafa Sinclaire, 
Karin Svanstrom; Squiress Marjaretha Somelius, 
Gerda Lundequist; Count Henrik Dohna, Torsten 
Kammeren; Capi. Christian Berg, Svend Tornbech. 


“MAKING THE VARSITY ’—ExcELLENT.— 
From the story by Elsie Werner and Bennett South- 
ard. Directed by Cliff Wheeler. Photography by 
Edward Kull. The cast: Ed Ellsworth, Rex Lease; 
Wally Ellsworth, Arthur Rankin; Estelle Carter, 
Gladys Hulette; Mrs. Ellsworth, Edith Yorke; Gladys 
Fogarty, Florence Dudley; Jerry Fogarty, Carl Miller; 
Gridley, James Latta. 


““NAPOLEON’S BARBER” — Fox-MovIieETONE. 
—From the story by Arthur Caesar. Scenario by Ben 
Holmes. Directed by John Ford. Photography by 
Joseph August. The cast: Napoleon, Otto Matiesen; 
Empress Josephine, Natalie Golitzin; Napoleon’s 
Barber, Frank Reicher; Barber’s Wife, Helen Ware; 
Barber’s Son, Philippe de Lacy; Tailor, D’Arcy 
Corrigan; Blacksmith, Rus Powell; Peasant, Michael 
Mark; French Officer, Buddy Roosevelt; French 
Officer, Ervin Renard; French Officer, Y. Troubetsky; 
— Officer, Joe Waddell; Soldier Bit, Henry 

erbert. 


“NAUGHTY BABY’’—First NATIONAL.—From 
the story by Charles Beahan and Garrett Fort. 
Scenario by Tom Geraghty. Directed by Mervyn 
LeRoy. The cast: Rosalind McGill, Alice White; 
Terry Vandeveer, Jack Mulhall; Bonnie Le Vonne 
Thelma Todd; Polly, Doris Dawson; Terry’s Pal, 
James Ford; Goldie Torres, Natalie Joyce; Bonnie's 
Pal, Frances Hamilton; Dugan, Fred Kelsey; Madame 
Fleurette, Rose Dione; Mary Ellen Toolen, Fanny 
Midgley; Benny (Izzy) Cohen, Benny Rubin; Joe 
Cassidy, Andy Devine; Tonny Caponi, Georgie Stone; 
aid Valet, Raymond Turner; Toolen, Larry 

anthim. 


“ON TRIAL”—WaRNER-VITAPHONE.—From the 
stage play by Elmer Rice. Scenario by Robert Lord. 
Directed by Archie Mayo. The cast: Joan Trask, 
Pauline Frederick; Robert Strickland, Bert Lytell; 
May Strickland, Lois Wilson; Gerald Trask, Holmes 
Herbert; Arbuckle, Defense Allorney, Jason Robards; 
Gray, Prosecuting Attorney, Richard Tucker; Stanley 
Glover, Johnnie Arthur; Doris Strickland, Vondell 
Darr; Turnbull, Franklin Pangborn; Judge, Edmund 
pees Dr. Morgan, Edward Martindel; Clerk, Fred 

elsey. 


“OUTCAST ’—First NATIONAL.—From the stage 
play by Hubert Henry Davies. Adapted by Agnes 
Christine Johnston. Directed by William A. Seiter. 
The cast: Miriam, Corinne Griffith; Tony, James 
Ford; Geoffrey, Edmund Lowe; Hugh, Huntly Gordon; 
Valentine, Kathryn Carver; Mable, Louise Fazenda; 
Moreland, Claude King; Jack, Sam Hardy; Mrs. 
O’Brien, Patsy O’Byrne; Fred, Lee Moran. 


“POWER OF THE PRESS, THE’’—Co.tumpsia. 
—From the story by Frederick A. Thompson. 
Adapted by Sonya Levien. Directed by Frank 
Capra. Photography by Chet Lyons. The cast: 
Clem Rogers, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Jane Atwill, 
Jobyna Ralston; Marie, Mildred Harris; Blake, Philo 
McCullough; Van, Wheeler Oakman; City Editor, 
Robert Edeson; Mr. Atwill, Edwards Davis; Johnson, 
Del Henderson; District Attorney, Charles Clary. 


“QUEEN OF BURLESQUE’—TIFFANY-STAHL. 
—From the story by H. R. Durant. Adapted by Lois 
Leeson. Directed by Albert Ray. Photography by 
Ernest Miller. The cast: olly Wilson, Belle 
Bennett; Jim Wilson, Joe E. Brown: Peggy Lanier, 
Alberta Vaughn; Dan Kingsley, Charles Byer. 


“RED MARK, THE”—Patue.—From the story 
by John Russell. Adapted by Julien Josephson. 
Directed by James Cruze. Photography by Ira 
Morgan. The cast: Zelie, Nena Quartaro; Bibi-Ri, 
Gaston Glass; De Nou, Gustav Von Seyffertitz; 
Mother Caron, Rose Dione; Papa Caron, Luke Cos- 
grave; Sergeo, [Eugene Pallette; Bombiste, Jack Roper; 
Lame Priest, Charles Dervis. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed. 
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“RED WINE”’—Fox.—From the story by Ray- 
mond Cannon. Scenario by Andrew B. Bennison. 
Directed by Raymond Cannon. The cast: Alice 
Cook, June Collyer; Charles H. Cook, Conrad Nagel; 
Jack Brown, Arthur Stone; Miss Scott, Sharon Lynn; 
Jack's First Friend, E. Allyn Warren; Jack's Second 
Friend, Ernest Hilliard: Jack's Third Friend, Ernest 
Wood; Jack’s Fourth Friend, Marshal Babe Ruth; 
Stenographer, Dixie Gay. 


“RILEY THE COP’’—Fox.—From the story by 
James Gruen and Fred Stanley. Scenario by James 
Gruen and Fred Stanley. Directed by John Ford. 
Photography by Charles Clarke. The cast: James 
Riley (the Cop), Farrell Macdonald; Lena Kraus- 
meyer, Louise ‘Fazenda; Mary C oronelli, Nancy 
Drexel; Joe Smith, David Rollins; Hans Krausmeyer, 
Harry Schultz; Caroline, Mildred Boyd; Julius 
Kuchendorf, Fe rdinand Schumann Heink; Sergeant of 
Police, Tom Wilson; Judge Coronelli, Del "Henderson; 
Mr. Kuchendorf, Russell Powell; Munich Cab Driver, 
Otto H. Fries; Paris Cab Driver, Billy Bevan; Crook, 
Mike Donlin. 


“ROMANCE OF THE UNDERWORLD’’— 
Fox.—From the stage play by Paul Armstrong. 
Adapted by Sidney Lanfield and Douglas Doty. 
Directed by Irving Cummings. Photcgraphy by 
Conrad Wells. The cast: Judith Andrews, Mary 
Astor; Derby Dan Manning, Ben Bard; Edwin Burke, 
Robert Elliott; Stephen Ransome, John Boles; Cham- 
pagne Joe, Oscar Apfel; Blondy Nell, Helen "Lynch; 
Asa Jenks, William H. Tooker. 


“SCARLET SEAS’’—First NATIONAL.—From 
the story by W. Scott Darling. Scenario by Bradley 
King. Directed by John Francis Dillon. The cast: 
Donkin, Richard Barthelmess; Rose, Betty Compson; 
Margaret, Loretta Young; Johnson, "James Bradbury, 
Sr.; Toomey, Jack Curtis; Capt. Barbour, Knute 
Erickson. 


“SHAKEDOWN, THE” — UNIVERSAL. — From 
the story by Charles A. Logue. Adapted by Charles 
A. Logue. Directed by William Wyler. The cast: 
Marjorie, Barbara Kent; Dave Hall, James Murray; 
Bouncer, Harry Gribbon; Manager, Wheeler Oak- 
man; Salesman, Jack Raymond; Clem, Jackie Hanlon; 
Battling Roff, George Kosamaros. 


“SILENT SHELDON’”—Rayart.—From_ the 
story by Pierre Conderc. Continuity by Pierre 
Conderc. Directed by Harry Webb. Photography 
by William Thornly. The cast: Jack Sheldon, Jack 
Perrin; Ivory, his V ‘alet, Martin Turner; Rex, his Dog, 
By Himself; Starlight, his Horse, by Himself; Mary 
Watkins, Josephine Hill; Her Father, Whitehorse; 
Bill Fadden, Leonard Chaplan; Joe Phillips, Lew 
Meehan; The Sheriff, Robert MacFarland. 
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“SINNERS’ PARADE”—Co.tumsi1a.—From the 
story by David Lewis. Adapted by Beatrice Van. 
Directed by John G. Adolfi. Photography by James 
Van Trees. The cast: Al Morton, Victor Varconi; 
Mary Tracy, Dorothy Revier; Bill Adams, John 
Patrick; Connie Adams, Edna Marion; Sadie, Mar- 
jorie Bonner; Mrs. Adams, Clarissa Selw-nne 
Chauffeur, Jack Mower. 


“SINS OF THE FATHERS”—ParamountT.— 
From the story by Norman Burnstine. Adapted by 
E. Lloyd Sheldon. Directed by Ludwig Berger. The 
cast: Wilhelm Spengler, Emil Jannings; Gretta, Ruth 
Chatterton; Tom Spengler, Barry Norton; Mary 
Spengler, Jean Arthur; Otto, Jack Luden; Mother 
Spengler, ZaSu Pitts; Bill, Matthew Betz; The High- 
jacker, Harry Cording; The Count, Arthur Housman; 
The Eye Specialist, Frank Reicher. 


“SIOUX BLOOD’’—M.-G.-M.—From the story 
by Houston Branch and Harry Sinclair Drago. 
Scenario by George C. Hull. Directed by John 
Waters. The cast: Flood, Tim McCoy; White Eagle, 
Robert Frazer; Barbara Ingram, Marion Douglas; Mr. 
Ingram, Clarence Geldert; Crazy Wolf, Chief Big 
Tree; Cheyenne Jones, Sidney Bracy. 


“SOMEONE TO LOVE’’—ParamountT.—From 
the story by Alice Duer Miller. Adapted by Ray 
Harris. Directed by F. Richard Jones. The cast: 
William Shelby, Charles Buddy Rogers; Joan Ken- 
dricks, Mary Brian; Aubrey Weems, William Austin; 
Michael Casey, Jack Oakie; Mr. Kendricks, James 
Kirkwood; Miss Hayes, Mary Alden; Simmons, 
Frank Reicher. 


“SOUTH OF PANAMA” — CHESTERFIELD. — 
From the story by L. A. Young. Adapted by Arthur 
Hoerl. Directed by Bernard F. McEveety. The 
cast: Carmelita, Carmelita Geraghty; Emilio Cer- 
vantes, Edouardo Raquello; Dick Lewi is, Lewis 
Sargent; ‘Ace’ Carney, Philo McCullough; ‘‘Patsy,”’ 
Marie Me ssinger; ‘‘Red’’ Hearn, Henry Arras; 
Presidente Laredon, Carlton King; Garcia, Joe Burke; 
Capt. of Guard, Fred Walton. 


“VIKING, THE’ ” — TECHNICOLOR-M.-G.-M. — 
From the novel ‘The Thrall of Leif the Lucky” by 
Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. Scenario by Jack Cunning- 
ham. Directed by R. William Neill. Photography 
by George Cave. The cast: Leif Ericsson, Donald 
Crisp; Helga, Pauline Starke; Alwin, Le Roy Mason; 
Eric the Red, Anders |Randolf; Sigurd,| Richard Alex- 
ander; Egil, Harry Lewis Woods; Kark, Albert 
MacQuarrie; King Olaf, Roy Stewart; Odd, Torben 
Meyer; Lady Editha, Claire McDowell: Thorhild, 
Julia Sway ne Gordon. 
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The Weighty Question 


Omaha, Neb. 
In reference to Lucile Boyd’s letter which 
appeared in the November PHotopLtaAy: She 
tells the whole world that she thinks the stars 
should put on some weight. I agree with her— 
almost. She gave Molly O’Day as an example. 
Miss O’Day has always been one of my 
favorite stars, but I’ll have to admit that she 
was much too hefty in her latest picture. Her 
sister, Sally O’Neil is too thin. Two stars who 
are just about right are Renee Adoree and 
Clara Bow. Billie Dove is the most beautiful 
girl on the screen, but she is also a little too 
thin. Ruth Taylor is absolutely scrawny, 
and I can’t stand her. From my experience, I 
find men prefer a girl who is at least pleasantly 

plump. GEORGIANA RIBAL. 


Those **Cinema Art’? Theaters 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

Recently there opened in this city, one of the 
Motion Picture Guild’s Little Theaters, cater- 
ing to the “‘minority taste.’’ Its first picture 
was ‘‘Siegfried.”” The local critics praised it 
to the sky. It was with the anticipation of 
viewing a wonderful picture that I went to see 
it. But as the picture unfolded, I realized that 
I had been fooled. The beautiful sets were 
made ugly by crude lighting and mediocre 
acting. If this is beauty and art, give me the 
American films with all their gaudiness. They 
may be full of gilt bathrooms and beautiful 
but dumb stars, but nine-tenths of them are 
better than these so-called artistic films. 

The Little Theater offers, as coming attrac- 
tions, such films as Nazimova in “Salome,” 


which I saw at a cheap nickelodeon about seven 
years ago, and Emil Jannings in “‘Tartuffe,”’ 
which was severely criticized by PHoToPLAY 
several months ago. 

Let the Motion Picture Guild continue its 
work of “saving” the movies, but give me 
PuHotTopiLay’s “Six Best of the Month” and 
I shall not want for finer or better entertain- 
ment. W. W. S. 


Harsh Words for Von 


Salem, Oregon. 
After witnessing ‘‘The Wedding March’— 
“*Sole Creation of Eric von Stroheim’’—I must 
say, if this is Art, I’m Conrad Nagel. Exactly 
what is supposed to be the ‘‘message”’ of such 
nauseous slush? One would think it must have 
been penned by Jim Tully; but no, the noble 
Von takes sole credit. It is an insult to the 
intelligence of any decent person to have been 
inv eigled into paying fifty cents for the privi- 
lege of spending two hours in a theater where 

such anorgy of bestiality is presented. 
Mrs. S. L. PETERs. 


The Demon ‘‘Kiddie’’ 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Judging from all indications, as proffered by 
current screen productions, that pest of all 
modern entertainment—the Kiddie—is still 
with us. We go to a movie at night seeking 
relaxation and find ourselves face to face with 
a Kiddie Revue! And what artificial lumps 
of humanity these kiddies are, with their 
skinny shanks and frizzled heads. What shrill, 
piping little voices! Can’t something be done 
to those females who push their child prodigies 

into the limelight? Mrs. R. C. FISHER. 
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BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


oe you buy Christ- 

mas Seals if you knew 
they had helped to reduce the 
tuberculosis death-rate? In 
the past twenty years the 
death-rate has been cut in 
half—a saving of more than 
125,000 lives in the year 
1928 alone. 

“Buy Christmas Seals,” for 
they are fighting tuberculosis 
every day of the year. 

Christmas Seals give pro- 
tection to your friends, to 
your family—and to you! 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 











Lips that tantalize can be yours in two months. Perfectly si aped 
and without cost or discomfort. M. Trilety’s new lipshaper lb: en 
used with miraculous results, by thousands of men, women jee cite. 
Reduces thick, protruding, prominent lips;to normal 
size. Wear it at night for two months and you 
will have lips that rival those of the most famous 
beauties of screen and stage. 


Write for full information and copies of letters 
from many who have — the Trilety Lipshaper. 
No obligation on your par 


M. TRILE TY 
246 SP, W.U. Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y. 








Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week at home. All or part 
time. Fascinating work. Nothing to sell. We be Ary at 
me. Furnish all toole and materials. AFT 








STUDIOS. Dept. B-3, 427 Diversey Parkway, ‘nan 
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S this the Typical American Gil 


MART SET is trying to find the girl who has 

all the characteristics which justify 

her to be known as the Typical American 
Girl. 


What are these characteristics? You 
American girls—tell us the requirements 
necessary for a girl to be typical of your sex. 


The only conditions are that she be between 
the ages of 18 to 30 and unmarried. 


SmarT Set will pay $100 in cash prizes 
for the best written descriptions of the Typical 
American Girl. Just a letter will do. It is 
not a beauty contest. Full details are 
printed in SMarT SET. 


Start Reading SMART SET Now 


The Smart Young Woman’s Magazine 


VERY girl wants personality, 

beauty and popularity. Every 
girl wants a successful career and a 
successful marriage. SMmarT SET helps 
her attain these. 


In SMarT SeT—famous beauties tell 
you their beauty secrets ... mem- 
bers of the ‘°400” tell you how to ac- 
quire the social graces . . . famous 
personalities tell you how to acquire 
personality and popularity .... famous 
authorities tell you how to be happy in 
love and marriage ... Outstanding 
successful women tell you how to 
succeed in your career. And you are 


also shown the newest fads and fash- 
ions purchasable in the smart shops 
of your own town. 


In addition to these and numerous 
other helpful features, SMART SeET 
prints a wealth of fascinating, clean, 
wholesome fiction. 


You will be delighted with Smart 
Ser. Start reading it today. 


January 


SMART SET 


for the smart young woman 


? 


é 


OUT Now 
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CLARENCE BROWN’S 
Production based 
on the novel by 
Robert W. Service 
with 
DOLORES DEL RIO 
RALPH FORBES 
and 
KARL DANE 




















Adaptation by Benjamin Glazer 
Continuity by Benjamin Glazer and 
aldemar Young 
Titles by Joe Farnham 
Directed by Clarence Brown 















Fighting the perilous White Horse 
Rapids is the biggest thrill you've 
ever had. 










beautiful 


DOLORES 
DEL RIO 


TWO years in production 

15,000 people in the cast 

lt ACNE IT comes direct to you 

FY, * FROM months on Broadway 

AT $2 admission! 
METRO-Goldwyn-Mayer gave you 
“THE Big Parade” and “Ben-Hur.” 
NOW comes the mightiest of all! 
THE greatest romance of all time 
GET ready for your biggest thrill! 
THE Epic of the Klondike Gold Rush! 

















The desperate struggle to cross the 

Chilkoot pass is shown vividly together 

with the gigantic snow slide engulfing 
hundreds! 
























SOUND OR SILENT 
If your theatre is equipped for Sound 
Pictures, you can hear “The Trail of 
98” in Metro Movietone. Nxt 
A, 


RO-GOLDW Big AYER 


‘‘More stars than there are in - Heaven’? 


The burning of Dawson City, the 
screen’s greatest spectacle to date! 
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Will it fade ? 





Will it shrink ? 
































Let the saleswoman in the 





smart 


shop tell you why this care is safe 


Whenever you buy anything especially 
delicate or costly—a piece of cobwebby 
lingerie, or a gay, fine sweater—ask the 
saleswoman how to wash tt. 

The two important precautions she 
will advise are these: “Use lukewarm 
water” and “‘Use Ivory Soap.” (Among 
thousands of salespeople and buyers in 
leading shops of 30 cities, unprejudiced 
inquiry reveals that Ivory is outstand- 
ingly first choice by far as the safest 
soap for silks and woolens.) 

Let several examples of actual recom- 
mendations given recently to customers 
in hundreds of the finest and largest 


Among salespeople in the finest 

stores of 30 leading cities, Ivory 

is overwhelmingly first choice as 

the safest soap for fine silks 
and woolens. 


stores of the country tell you why sales- 
people everywhere advise Ivory: 


Their own words 


For silk underwear: “Use Ivory Flakes. 
It is very mild and won’t fade the gar- 
ment. Unfortunately some other soaps 
cut and rot silk in time.” (Chicago—a 
leading department store) 

For printed frocks: ‘“‘Ivory is the 
purest soap you can buy and if I were 
you, I shouldn’t take a chance with 
anything else.”’ (Boston) 

For fragile sweaters :“‘ Ivory is so mild 
it cannot harm fabrics.” (New York) 
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KIND TO EVERYTHING 








Naturally a soap that is used to bathe 
tiny babies in leading hospitals is extra 
safe for fine silks and woolens . . . So— 
unless a fabric will run or shrink in pure 
water alone, salespeople say with con- 
fidence, ‘“You can wash it safely with 


Ivory.” 
“= PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! A little book “Thistledown 
Treasures—their selection and care,” an- 
swers such questions as: Can it be washed? 
Will it shrink? Will it fade? How can I 
whiten yellowed silk and wool? Simply send 
a post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 
VV-19, P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY 


99 44400 % PURE 








iT TOUCHES 








